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NEW BOOKS FROM 
APPLETON-CENTURY 













by Edith 
Wharton 


The WORLD OVER 


A collection of some of Mrs. Wharton's 
most distinguished recent successes— 
unforgettable for their penetration into 
the foibles and characteristics of human 
nature. In these short stories, as in ‘‘The 
Old Maid” and ‘‘Ethan Frome,” Mrs. 
Wharton portrays character with un- 
canny insight. $2.00 


by Susan Ertz 
WOMAN ALIVE 


With the destiny of the human race de- 
pendent upon the fate of one woman— 
the last woman alive—as her theme, 
Susan Ertz, author of ‘‘Madame Claire,"’ 
writes a superb novel full of the charm, 
romance and discernment for which she 
is famous. Illustrated by Bip Pares. 


by Christina Stead _ 
THE BEAUTIES 
AND FURIES 


Awakening memories of her triumph 
with “The Salzburg Tales,’ Christina 
Stead demonstrates in this sparkling 
novel that she is one of the most gifted 
of present-day writers. A revealing 
story, set in Paris and peopled by Eng- 
lish and Continental characters whose 
lives and loves become entangled. $2.50 


THE HEART OF 
PROVENCE 


By AMY OAKLEY. The _ indispen- 
sable guide for visitors to Southern 
France! A travel book of charm and 
allure by a seasoned traveler, dealing 
with the old Roman region of France 
second to none in beauty and romance. 
Over 100 drawings by Thornton Oak- 
ley. $4.00 


PATRIOTIC LADY 


Emma, Lady Hamilton, the Neapolitan 

Revolution of 1799, and Horatio, Lord Nelson 
By MARJORIE BOWEN. This well-known 
author creates her most fascinating por- 
trait in this brilliant study of the famed 
mistress of Lord Nelson. Filled with the 
action, passion, extravagance and fury 
of the times. Illustrated. $3.00 


RACHEL, THE 
IMMORTAL 


By BERNARD FIALK. A frank, impar- 
tial biography of one of the world's 
greatest actresses. From hitherto un- 
published material the author reveals 
the true Rachel, ‘‘la grande amoureuse.”’ 
With numerous illustrations, and 12 
special plates by Frank C. Papé. $5.00 


LEGION of HELL 


By JAMES MACKINLEY ARMSTRONG 
and WILLIAM J. ELLIOTT. The true ac- 
count of Armstrong's life during a five- 
year enlistment in the French Foreign 
Legion. An extraordinary and forceful 
narrative telling of the brutality and 
cruelties existing within the Legion. 

Publication May 8. $2.50 
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@ A new novel by the author of The Fountain. 
G3? . . . Elliott Merrick reviews Peter Freuchen’s book $87 
about men in the Arctic. . . . Julian Huxley’s Euro- 


peans. . 
Lenin. 


Short Reviews. . . . William C. White's 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF THE 
FOUNTAIN 


SPARKENBROKE. By Charles Morgan. Mac- 
millan. $2.75. 

The sprinkling of gentility and mysticism 
that characterized The Fountain is repeated, 
on a larger scale and with less success, in 
Sparkenbroke. Like its predecessor, the pres- 
ent novel is concerned with a love triangle: 
the woman is a spectator rather than an active 
participant; and the struggle between the two 
men is enveloped in the effort of the hero 
(here Lord Sparkenbroke, a world-famous 
writer) to find a principle of eternity and 
fulfillment, a fusion of love and art. Against 
him is ranged the earthy doctor, George 
Hardy, quietly reflective and industrious. 
Sparkenbroke is haunted by the significance 
of death: influenced by a youthful experience, 
he seeks incessantly to express the measure 
of his longing for the unknown, and his af- 
fair with young Mary, married to his old 
chum and neighbor, Doctor Hardy, symbol- 
izes and contains his striving. Sparkenbroke 
and Mary struggle for their freedom, ham- 
pered by marital ties and the devotion of 
genius to work, and both are at last circum- 
vented by his sudden death and the eventual 
return of Mary to her home and normal 
routine. 

Mr. Morgan’s novel has stretches of great 
beauty in it, and a good deal that is merely 
vague and silly. It is at least a third too long, 
and the book tends to sag, empty of content, 
in vital places. There are some effective 
scenes (notably the ordeal of Sparkenbroke 
in the tomb as a boy), and the writing is al- 
ways fastidious and impressive. What is lack- 
ing, however, is a firm, adequate theme. It is 
astounding that so many of the characteriza- 
tions are shadowy: Mary, for example, is a 
wraith, and rarely comes alive; Sparkenbroke 
is a little too good to be true, and often reads 
like a philistine’s caricature of the literary 
mind. Doctor Hardy is superbly drawn, and 
it is significant that he is the least inflated 


character. For the rest, Mr. Morgan's thoughts 
on life and death seem more high-sounding 
than profound; one must delve through too 
much mist to get at the recognizable portion 
of human life. 

ALFRED Kazin. 


WHITE MAN OF THE NORTH 


ArcTic ADVENTURE. By Peter Freuchen. 

Fatrar & Rinehart. $3.50. 

Peter Freuchen, author of Eskimo, handles 
words nearly as well as he handles dogs. In 
a tale that takes its place beside the great 
arctic chronicles, with no scientific, false- 
modest tossing-away of human values, no I- 
am-an-Explorer heroics, he tells of a life he 
loves. He writes with gusto and boundless 
vigor of northern journeys as adventurous as 
any ever attempted; his laughter underlies a 
thousand sufferings and escapes from death. 
His understanding of polar Eskimo thought 
and way is unsurpassed, for he married an 
Eskimo woman and hunted and travelled 
with her people for many years. The book is 
illustrated with maps and 112 photographs. 

He and Knud Rasmussen were like broth- 
ers. Together, on a shoe-string, they founded 
Thule in northwest Greenland, most north- 
erly trading post in the world—and most 
honest. They had greater enthusiasm for 
travelling than trading, they delighted to 
wander in Ellesmere Land hunting musk ox. 
They stood on the glacier above Thule weak 
with starvation, returning from the unprece- 
dented feat of a northern traverse of the 
Greenland icecap, and Rasmussen took his 
friend’s hand and said, “Many times during 
the summer I didn’t think we could go on. 
. . . Wherever we go in the whole world, we 
must always stick together.” 

Nineteen twenty-two found them north of 
Hudson Bay. Completing their work at Dan- 
ish Island, Rasmussen, accompanied by two 
Eskimos, started west for Alaska to live his 
epic Across Arctic North America, and Freu- 

(Continued on page 6) 








In the JUNE SCRIBNER’S 


JOHN TUNIS — Class of 1911 
What has happened to Harvard graduates twenty-five years out 


LELAND STOWE — Vandenberg or Landon? 
HELEN WILLS MOODY — Education of a Tennis Player, II 
STRUTHERS BURT — The Wood Choppers of Nass 
CULTURE AND THE LEISURE CLASS — Anonymous 


FICTION by Marlise Johnston, Alvah Bessie, Anthony Brunell 
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1 The Fountain “ 


Embodying the same rich philosophy and 
stimulating intellectual challenge, the same 
magic prose, which made ‘‘The Fountain”’ so mem- 
orable, “SPARKENBROKE” already is the preferred 
reading for those discerning people who recognize that 
a colorful love story also can be great literature! $2.75 
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by AYN RAND 
We Che Living 


What the Russian Revolution did to three human 
beings who tried to shape their own destinies is 
the theme of this poignant novel. 

Kira Arguonova and the two men who loved 
her, Leo, the disenfranchised aristocrat, and Andrei, 
ardent Communist, are protagonists in as gripping 
a drama as you will ever recall reading. 

“A magnificent performance.” 

— Gouverneur Morris 


by OLIVE B. WHITE 
Che King’s Good Secvant 


The last dramatic years in the life of Sir Thomas More, 
great English statesman, who, executed as a traitor, has 
t 


just been canonized. 2.50 


by PHYLLIS BENTLEY 
Freedom, Farewell! 


The gifted author of INHERITANCE 
bar fiction, what happened to the Roman Republic 
and the striking analogy with today’s events. $2.50 


$2.50 


shows, in vivid, 


by WINIFRED HOLTBY 
South Riding 


“A great novel lighting as an April sun the dim 
and huddled human landscape. Perhaps no other 
novel of our time will have just this strength 
and serenity.” — N. Y. Herald Tribune. 

“A moving and a wise book. I know of no 
novel of this day which has as fine an end.” 


— Sat. Review of Lit. $2.50 


by ELMA GODCHAUX 
Stubboen Roots 


As ruthless, indomitable a woman as exists in all fic- 
tion features this novel of the Louisiana sugar plan- 
tations of the "80s and "90s. $2.50 


by Agnes S. TURNBULL 
he Rolling Years 


“For sheer entertainment, the equal of any 
best seller of the past five years! 


—Atlanta Journal $2.50 














THE MUSHROOM HANDBOOK—full-page 


enw or 


color plates—the most complete work on 


the subject yet published. $3.50 


COMPANY 


Coming May Sth.. 


GONE with the WINI 


mM - 


by Wargaret Witchell 


An absorbing novel, its background the 
tre mendous drama of ¢ a War and Re- 


construction 


$2.50 
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LEADS FOR SALESMEN 
to sell 


Retail stores advertise news in the daily press to obtain to- 
morrow’s customers; the oil burner manufacturers adver- 
tise news about their products in the daily press for leads 
for salesmen to sell; savings banks advertise the news that 
they are giving away “home savings banks”’ to sell new 
savings accounts; tooth paste manufacturers have re- 
cently used the daily press to obtain names of the users of 
their products — and so on and on — the order of the day 
is tangible, in-hand action from printed salesmanship. Why 
did Radio attain its overnight acceptance by American 
business ? Because of its tangible, in-hand results — action. 
ARCHITECTURE — the Professional Journal for Architects, 
for nearly two years has been giving action to its manu- 
facturing friends in the form of Leads for salesmen to sell. 


Every dollar spent must henceforth do its full duty — if 
possible, double duty. Tell the news of your product to 
manufacturers through ArcHITECTURE, the Professional 


Architectural Journal, and get AcTIoNn. 


ARCHITECTURE 


THE PROFESSIONAL JOURNAL FOR ARCHITECTS 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS. PUBLISHERS 


New York - Philadelphia - Cleveland - Chicago - Los Angeles - San Francisce 
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chen, with a gangrenous foot that had been 
frozen, drove for Greenland. He might have 
made it but for breaking ice in Lancaster 
Sound. Now Rasmussen is dead. And Freu- 
chen has a wooden leg and cannot run beside 
the sledge. But his pen runs fast. 

Evutiotr MERRICK. 


NEW SERIES OF RUSSIAN 
BIOGRAPHIES 
Lenin. By William C. White. Smith & Haas. 
$1.50. 

With this book Mr. White initiates a series 
of biographical sketches of outstanding lead- 
ers of the Bolshevist revolution and builders 
cf the Bolshevist state. Judging from his study 
of Lenin, his plan is to put the emphasis on 
the personalities of the men, rather than upon 
their ideas. This is all to the good, for while 
the Marxist philosophy, which they all pro- 
fessed, is hostile to individualism as a prin- 
ciple of social action, it is militantly sympa- 
thetic to the development of individuality. 

Born into a provincial household, Lenin at 
an early age felt the harsh, repressive hand 
of the Czarist autocracy. In spite of the re- 
strictions imposed upon his movements, he 
embarked upon a program of self-education 
which fitted him to practise law in the Rus 
sian courts. Except for a brief period, and in a 
perfunctory fashion, he never earned his living 
at the law but rather emerged as a professional 
revolutionist. Mr. White doesn’t think that 
the execution of his brother Alexander made 
him a revolutionist, and adduces interesting 
evidence on the point; he rather stresses the 
appalling condition of the Russian people 
which made even the well-to-do contribute 
to the support of parties as hostile to the in- 
terests of the successful as the Bolsheviks. 
Marxism, moreover, was at hand as a philos- 
ophy through underground channels, a fact 
frequently overlooked by American commen- 
tators who wonder how Russians came by this 
system for understanding, and changing the 
world. 

It is a tribute to Lenin's amazing insight 
(and Mr. White might well have cited his 
writings on America to illustrate this phase of 
his subject’s mind), that he did not follow 
after those who looked to the peasants for 
revolutionary leadership, turning rather to th 
industrial workers and correctly assessing their 
future rdle in any fundamental overturn. 

In exile Lenin fretted, quarrelled, studied, 
wrote, and hoped. On the road to power, h 
acted in accordance with an almost fabulou 
political insight. All the while he never becam 
an inhuman intellectual or a brutal dictator 
His hand was forced on numerous occasion: 
when he would have preferred persuasion t 
force. As Mr. White points out, it was a ques 
tion with Lenin of foregoing the achievement 
of an ideal which he believed of permanent 
benefit to mankind, or destroying a few lives 

That Lenin was not a fanatic in the Amer 
ican sense, is proved by his ability to give anc 
take when by that method he could save what 
was essential. C. HartLtey Grattan. 


Tue Foxes. By R. P. Harriss. Houghtor 

Mifflin. $2.50. 

Any one who loves nature, animals, fox 
hunting, horses, and hounds will revel in this 
beautifully written and continuously exciting 
book. There are humans in it—plenty of them 
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From press & wen 


MATHILDE WEIL: LITERARY AGENT 
Books, stories, articles and verse criticized and 
marketed. Play, scenario and radio departments. 
Tue Writers’ Worksnop, Inc. 

General Electric Building, 
570 Lexington Avenue, New York. 


Wh | J R Ancestry Traced. Internat’l. 
Oo - Box 25, North P.O. Boston 
BOOK SERVICE 

Any book—first editions, rare, or current—for the 
child or grown-up. Also fine personal stationery and 
engraving. Visitors and correspondence invited. 


THe Scripner Book STorE, 

597 Fifth Avenue, New York Crrv. 
WRITERS’ CLUB 

New, fascinating, unique. 

Fortuny’s 

21 West 31—New York 














Free particulars. 
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SCHOOL DIRECTORY 


ST. AGNES SCHOOL 


Episcopal Day and Boarding School for girls in new, fire- 
proof building. Thorough college preparation. General 
Course. Sports, dramatics, dancing. Miss BLANCHE 
Pittman, Princ., Box S, St. Agnes Sch., Albany, N. Y 


AVERETT COLLEGE 


Accredited by “* Southern Association.” 

High-School and Junior College. 

New buildings. 78th year. 

Music, Secretarial, Art, Library Science, Physical Ed., Home 
Ec., Swimming, Golf, Riding. Endowed rate. 

J}. W. CAMMACK, A.M., Pres. Box S, DANVILLE, VA. 























SCHOOLS — BOYS 


Highest Rating. Small classes. A 
credited. KOTC. Supervised study. 
10 Prepares tor college or business 





Junior school small boys. House- 


mother. Athletics, Swimming. 


U Catatog. Dr. J. J. Wicker 
Military Academy, Bex S, Fork Union, Ve. 


Now 
is the 
best time! 


If ever you intend to build a home, now is 
the best time. Building costs are compara- 
tively low today, much lower than they 
will be tomorrow and a few years hence. 

While consulting your architect, you 
will find it interesting and worthwhile to 
study the thirty-one small houses that 
feature the May issue of ARCHITECTURE. 
These houses, costing from $5000 to 
$7500 to build, are the work of some of 
the best-known residential architects in 
the United States. Interior and exterior 
photographs, plans, and sketches, ac- 
companied by explanatory text, will en- 
able you to form definite ideas as to what 
type of house best fills your needs. 

You may have a copy of the May issue 
of Arcuirecture for fifty cents. To or- 
der, fill out the coupon and return it with 
your check to 


ARCHITECTURE 


597 Fifth Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 











Send me . . copies of the May issue of 


Arcuirecture. I enclose.............. 
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—white and black, high and lowly, and over 
it there hangs the shadowy decay of the 
Southern plantation land in which the narra- 
tive is laid, but the real hero is a fox named 
Gutch, who in the end, after one mighty hunt 
—for which the plantation owner had sold 
his precious books to foot the entertainment 
bill—escapes the hunters by a trick which 
is so amazing that one feels it must be true. 
One follows Gutch from his birth to the day 
of his great escape, and every page of his 
story overflows with the beauty of nature. 
When the author is not writing of Gutch and 
his brothers and sisters—most of them ill 
fated—he is telling of horses and hounds, of 


| fighting cocks (there is one thrilling chapter 





on this forbidden sport), and of the tangled, 
lush plant life of the Southland. It is a thrill- 
ing and charming book. 


Soutn Ripinc. By Winifred Holtby. Mac- 
millan. $2.50. 

Miss Holtby, who died last year, is best 
known to the American reading public for 
her fantastic novel Mandoa, Mandoa, which 
this reviewer found tiresome and which is 
a minor opus beside South Riding. Here is 
a full-bodied, vital novel of Yorkshire and 
Yorkshire people—dozens of them, and all 
superbly drawn. The local government of an 
imagined division of Yorkshire and its work- 
ings over three years is the ostensible theme 
of the novel, but in essence it is the story of 
Robert Carne, owner of an estate that is run- 


| ning fast to ruin, and Sarah Burton, head 


mistress of a local high school. Around them 
and their tragic romance circles a cloud of 
minor characters, each one with a story of 
his or her own and each one worth knowing. 
No better novel of modern English country 
and small-town life has been written. 


Lapy. By Marjorie Bowen. Il- 
Appleton-Century. $3. 


PATRIOTIC 
lustrated. 
A devastating and extremely readable biog- 

raphy, with some little fictional coloring, of 

Amy Lyon, afterwards Emma Hart, who be- 

gan her career as a sailor's drab, became the 

mistress of Charles Greville, was 
by him and passed on to the aging knight Sir 

William Hamilton, who married her and then 

complacently 

lush charms on Horatio Nelson, hero of the 


“educated” 


watched her bestow her too- 


Nile—who is here presented as a quite un- 
heroic figure off the quarter-deck. The chap- 
ters dealing with the Neapolitan Revolution 
of 1799 and the sorry part Nelson and “The 
Divine Lady” played in replacing the abomi- 
nable Sicilian Bourbons on their throne are 
the most interesting in a thoroughly engross- 
ing book and chronicle of the bloodiest, most 
heroic pages in European history. 


By Julian S. Huxley and A. 
Harpers. 


We Ewuropeans. 
C. Haddon. 
Messrs. Huxley and Haddon, with inci- 

dental aid from A. M. Carr-Saunders, attempt 


$2.50. 


to destroy 


the egregiously false theories of | 

















race long current in the Western World and | 


recently galvanized into new and ferocious 
life by the German Nazis. In a series of lucid 
chapters they tell exactly what science knows 


about the matter, leading to this plain-spoken | 
conclusion: “The violent racialism to be found | 


in Europe today is a symptom of Europe's 
exaggerated nationalism: it is an attempt to 
justify nationalism on a non-nationalist basis, 
to find a firm basis in objective science for 
ideas and policies which are generated inter- 


nally by a particular economic and political | 


system, and have real relevance only in refer- 
(Continued on page 24) 








The Complete Story 
from 1883 to 1935 
THE 
METROPOLITAN 
OPERA 


by Irving Kolodin 


Introduction by W 


J. Henderson 


This unique volume reviews the 
complete story of America’s most 
famous operatic organization from 
1883 to 1935 and the retirement of 
Gatti-Casazza. The repertory is 
considered chronologically and 
comparatively and separate chap- 
ters are devoted to salient episodes 
in the Metropolitan's pageant. 

Sections are devoted to some of its 
greatest names—Toscanini, Moh- 
ler, Caruso, the all star casts of 
Maurice Grau, and many others 


An unusual feature is the appen- 
dix, giving the casts of premiéres 
and important revivals, dates of 
significant débuts, etc., enabling 
the reader to not only discover 
when a famous role was first sung 
in New York but by whom and the 
subsequent history of the role. 


Sixteen illustrations. $3.75 





Vew Titles in 
The World’s Classics 
80¢ EACH 


THE WAY OF 
ALL FLESH 


by Samuel Butler, with a Prefatory 
Essay by G. BERNARD SHAW. 
This classic novel is complemented 
with a kindred spirit in the Shavian 
essay which first appeared as a re- 
view of Festing Jones's memoir of 


Butler. JACOB 
FATTHFUL 


by Captain Marryat. Introduc- 
tion by Douglas Veale. One of this 
author’s most unusual novels, a 
story of the Thames watermen, dis- 
tinguished for its amusing theme 
and old-fashioned romance. 


HE-WHO- 
CAME? 


by Constance Holme. The eighth 

novel to appear in this series by 

“the most important living woman 

writer of prose fiction.” — Birming- 

ham Post. (England) 

OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
114 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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“A brave masterpiece . . . tonic and inspiring.” — Los Angeles Times 


The Last Puritan 


A Memoir in the Form of a Novel 


by George Santayana 





**A volume which, with a couple of Hawthorne’s books, may come 
to be regarded as the only real revelation of the New England 
Puritan mind that we have been given.”’ 


Mary Colum in The Forum 


~ A Book-of-the-Month Club Selection 
A Sixth Big Printing 


Obiter Scripta 


138th Thousand. $2.75 


by George Santayana 


Essays, reviews, lectures not hitherto in book form. ‘‘The least of these pieces is a mas- 


terpiece in the art of thinking and the practice of writing.”’ 


Murder at 28:10 


by Newton Gayle 


author of 
“The Sentry Box Murder,” etc. 


‘Two murders at the height of a trop- 
ical hurricane confront detective Jim 
Greer with a baffling problem and an 
uncannily clever killer. $2.00 


The Catalyst Club 


A Murder Mystery 
by George Dyer 
“One that you'll like. ... Introduc- 
ing a brand-new way of committing 
murder. This man Dyer can write and 
has ideas. Watch him.”’ 
Robert Van Gelder in 
The New York Times 
Third Printing $2.00 


Philo Vance 
Murder Cases 
by S. S. Van Dine 


Much new and revealing biographical, 
illustrative and technical material 
about Vance and his creator and 
three full-length Vance novels. ‘‘A 
bargain buy of the season.”’ 

New York Evening Post 
1037 pages $2.50 


at all bookstores 


New York Times. $2.50 


' Manhattan Murder 
| by Arthur Train 


‘For readers wearied of the ordinary run of fiction in this category 
here is a novel which for sheer entertainment should yield place to 


no competitors in the field.”’ New York Times. $2.50 


Sally: The Story of a Foster Child 
by John Metcalfe 


An amazingly rich and full picture of some rarely portrayed phases 


of English life as seen through the life of a child with a fatal destiny. 
$3.00 


Sea-Mary by O. R. Pilat 


. story of the closing days of sail, one heartily recom- 
New York Times. $2.50 


“*A first-rate .. 
mended to lovers of superior sea tales.”’ 


The Earliest 


Dreams 
by Nancy Hale 


author of ‘‘The Young Die Good’’ 

Fifteen brilliant stories, dramatic, highly emo- 
tional, in the modern tempo, by a highly praised 
young writer whose work has won the O. Henry 
prize award. $2.50 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK 





Ossip Garber 


























The Living Jefferson 
by James Truslow Adams 


‘‘From the early days to the eve of the coming presidential election, 
he has traced the fortunes and vicissitudes of the set of principles and 
tendencies which may be termed the doctrine of Americanism. It 
has an epic and dramatic quality.”’ Gilbert Chinard in 

The Saturday Review of Literature. $3.00 


The Story of a Novel 
by Thomas Wolfe 


author of ‘‘Of Time and the River,”’ etc. 

The credo of a great American novelist and the engrossing story of 
how his novels came into being, his sensations while he was writing 
them, and what he feels about them—and American writing generally 
—now. $1.50 


The Life and Letters of 


John Galsworthy 
by H. V. Marrot 


‘*Mr. Marrot has succeeded notably well in putting together an official 
biography which is interesting as well as definitive.” 

Robert Van Gelder in The New York Times. 

Profusely illustrated. $5.00 


Soviet Communism 
A New Civilization? 


by Sidney and Beatrice Webb 


“A disturbing, exciting, magnificent work! No one who ever enter- 
tains a thought about the Soviet Union, world affairs, or the future 
of his own country can afford to miss it." New York Herald Tribune 

Two Volumes, Boxed, $7.50 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK 











The fascinating life story of a world-famous surgeon 


My Life and Work 


" 


by Doctor Adolf Lorenz 


The great Austrian orthopedic surgeon, now in his eighties, here 
tells of the strange twist of fate that started his spectacular, almost 
fabulous career, of his early struggles, of the men and women—famous 
and humble—he met in his trips through Europe and America, and 
of the multitudinous incidents, inspiring, tragic, amusing, of a long 
and busy life. It is, moreover, the frank and open record of a great 
and lovable personality. Illustrated. $3.50 








For Your Garden Bookshelf 


The New Garden 
by Richard Sudell 


Soils, garden plans, lawns, details of 
planting, garden structures—every- 
thing the gardener wants to know, 
explained by an international author- 
ity with dozens of pictures and plans. 

$2.00 


New Flower 
Arrangements 
by Mrs. Walter R. Hine 


The author's earlier book, ‘‘The Ar- 
rangement of Flowers,’’ sold through 
six printings. Here is entirely new ma- 
terial on a popular hobby and 50 pages 
of photographs. $2.75 


Garden Design 
by Percy S. Cane 


An invaluable volume for the garden 
owner, taking up, in text and with 
drawings, photographs and diagrams 
every phase of garden design, large and 
small. $4.50 


For the Tourist 


New Volumes in the British Country- 
side Series 


The Seas and Shores 


of England 

by Edmund Vale $3.00 
The English Abbey 

by F. H. Crossley $2.75 
The English Country House 
by Ralph Dutton $2.75 


all profusely illustrated 





at all bookstores 
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@ New disc publications of six Brandenburg Concertos and Act One of 
Die Walkiire recall music lovers’ debts to a pair of noble Ludwigs, not to a 


Ge 


mention those owed Bach and Wagner. . 
Unnecessary piano four-hand. . . . An interesting flute record. 


. Schubert’s ‘cello quintet. . . . for 
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ITHOUT princely patronage 

the great composers of the 

eighteenth and _ nineteenth 
cénturies very probably would have 
found the advancement of their par- 
ticular pursuits and ideals frequently 
shunted and thwarted. The late J. A. 
Fuller-Maitland pointed out that, “Had 
the world been made ‘safe for democ- 
racy’* a century or two earlier, music 
would have suffered more severely than 
the other arts, though one and all must 
have been the poorer, lacking the en- 
couragement of those in high places.” 
It is singularly interesting to note that 
the highly important Bach and Wagner 
albums of the month owe their exist- 
ence to the practical patronage of two 
members of the German nobility who 
shared both the name of Ludwig and 
a fanatical love for music. 

The earlier Ludwig, Margrave of 
Brandenburg, collected concertos, tak- 
ing special interest in varieties of tone 
color. Bach met the enthusiastic Mar- 
grave shortly after he had resigned his 
position as organist at Weimar and ac- 
cepted the invitation of Prince Leopold 
of Anhalt-Céthen to become that dig- 
nitary’s Capellmeister. Up to this point 
in his career Bach had written little 
purely instrumental music, and none 
which attained symphonic proportions 
or required more than a chamber or- 
chestra of strings and light woodwinds 
for performance. The Prince’s orchestra 
supplied Bach with a new medium of 
expression, and Ludwig provided the 
inspiration. The result: as precious a 
packet of musical richness as the most 
exacting connoisseur could dream of, 
six faultless products of the most fertile 
and adventurous mind in all music. 

For each concerto Bach employed a 
different combination of instruments. 
He utilized the “concerto grosso,” in 
which style a group of solo instruments, 
known as the “concertino,” is supported 
or accompanied by the rank and file of 


* Fuller-Maitland wrote his absorbing essay 
on Bach's Brandenburg Concertos in the less 
politically turbulent days of 1929 (Oxford 
University Press: The Musical Pilgrim Series). 


the orchestra, termed the “ripieno.” 
Fuller-Maitland and other Bach au- 
thorities will give you detailed analyses 
of Bach’s development of this form. 
The most prominent instrument ‘in 
Concerto No. 1 in F is the “Violino pic- 
colo”; Concerto No. 2 in F has a “con- 
certino” of trumpet, flute, oboe, and 
violin; No. 3 in G is for strings in ten 
parts; No. 4 in C is a violin concerto; 
in No. 5 in D, flute, violin, and harpsi- 
chord (piano here) make up the “con- 
certino”; and No. 6 in B-flat omits the 
violins and includes two violas and two 
“viole da gamba” above the violoncellos 
and bass. 

Columbia publishes the lot (sets Nos. 
249 and 250) in an edition that for 
most Bach lovers will be definitive. The 
Adolf Busch Chamber Players, includ- 
ing some of the foremost European 
flute, oboe, horn, trumpet, and piano 
virtuosi, present the music in its true 
character as chamber music without 
conductor just as Bach intended. The 
substitution of Rudolf Serkin’s piano 
for harpsichord in the continuo and 
Concerto No. 5 should not offend pur- 
ists. The ensemble records extremely 
well; the players respond to every ex- 
acting demand, and the crystalline pro- 
jection reveals every detail of an amaz- 
ing polyphonic scheme. 

The principal appeal of this great 
music, however, lies in its sublime 
depth and warmth, its poignant expres- 
sion of genuine romanticism, and, in 
movements like the third of Concerto 
No, 2, unfettered high spirits. It is in- 
conceivable that, after hearing these 
works, played and recorded as they are 
here, any listener unfamiliar with 
Bach’s music will agree with those who 
have fallaciously informed him that 
Bach is austere to the point of dryness. 
The Brandenburg concertos are recom- 
mended as splendid introductions to 
the greatest of all composers. 


ae 


To get back to the other Ludwig— 
Wagner’s was King of Bavaria. Once 


the poem of Der Ring des Nibelungen 
got into the hands of this patron of the 
arts, he immediately sent his private 
secretary to find the composer. Wagner 
was tracked down in Stuttgart. The 
King’s hearty “Come here and finish 
your work,” and his offer of a suitable 
stipend from the privy purse supplied 
the only means by which the completion 
of the “Ring” and the idea of Bayreuth 
could have been insured. 

The recording of the complete Act I 
of Die Walkiire, second of the four 
music dramas which comprise the 
“Ring,” with a cast of Lotte Lehmann, 
Lauritz Melchior and Emanuel List, as 
Sieglinde, Siegfried and Hunding re- 
spectively (with the Vienna Philhar- 
monic Orchestra conducted by Bruno 
Walter), will send ecstatic Wagnerians 
to heights of dizzy rapture. Technically, 
this eight-disc set becomes the ranking 
Wagner music-drama recording. From 
the pelting, storm-tossed introduction to 
the intoxicating love scene and passion- 
ate upheaval at the act’s end, nothing 
is lacking from the standpoint either of 
interpretation or of reproduction? De- 
manded of the listener, naturally, is a 
thorough knowledge of Wagner’s narra- 
tive and a familiarity with the charac- 
terizing Leit-motifs of the score. Thus 
fortified—and excellent adjuncts for in- 
timate appreciation are handily avail- 
able—the listener will have no difh- 
culty envisaging a hero and heroine of 
romantic dimensions (Victor set No. 
M208). 


ae 


Chamber music of exquisite loveliness 
will be found in the recording of Schu- 
bert’s Ouintet in C, op. 163, played by 
the Pro Arte Quartet with second ’cello 
by Anthony Pini. This quintet is one 
of those rare works throughout which 
you are continuously captivated by the 
variety of its spontaneity so that the 
music runs its course before you are 
aware of its unusual length. Thanks 
to the phonograph, da capos are of your 
own choosing (Victor set No. M299). 























The 
Most Valuable 
Dollar 


In American Business To-day 


Is the 
Advertising 


Dollar 


Manufacturing goods in quan- 
tities can only be done because 
of the thousands of buyers cre- 
ated mostly by means of adver- 
tising. Quantity production in- 
variably means a saving to the 
purchaser—more in wages to the 
workers. 

Advertising space in the Fifth 
Avenue buses offers national ad- 
vertisers an opportunity to reach 
one of the best purchasing groups 
gathered together in the City of 
New York by any one advertis- 
ing medium. 


100 


new, luxurious, double - deck, 
streamline buses will be placed 
on Fifth Avenue sometime dur- 
ing the month of June. 

The Fifth Avenue buses charge 
a ten cent fare and passengers 
are not allowed to stand. 

We have had many proofs that 
the cards in the buses are read by 
the passengers and that results 
are obtained by our advertisers. 
Now is the time to buy space so 
that your cards will appear the 
first day these new buses go on 
the streets. They will be objects 
of great interest to New Yorkers 
and visitors. Advertising rates 
are very low for the service ren- 
dered. Ask us to send you rate 
cards and a circular. 

An advertising agency com- 
mission of 15% and a 2% cash 
discount are, of course, part of 
our program and have been for 
the past fifteen years. 


JOHN H. LIVINGSTON, Jr. 
Advertising Space in the 
FIFTH AVENUE BUSES 
425 Fifth Avenue 
New York City, N. Y. 
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| notable character for two pianos being 


rather limited, certain composers have 
felt the urge to transcribe orchestral 


pieces for four-hand performance. In 


| offspring they choose to favor. Ravel, 
| a prolific arranger, made quite success- 
ful orchestrations of music he originally 
| wrote for the keyboard, either in two- 
| or four-hand versions. We seldom hear 
Ma Mere l’Oye, Valses nobles et senti- 


The repertoire of original music of 


nearly every instance it is not their own | 


| mentales or Le Tombeau de Couperin | 


at a piano recital, but all three suites 


were first conceived for this 


medi- | 


um (all, incidentally, are recorded by | 


orchestras). Ravel also arranged orches- 
tral music for piano, and from his con- 
tributions in this direction Rosina and 
Josef Lhevinne have selected a two- 
piano arrangement of Debussy’s scin- 
tillating Fétes (No. 2 of Trois Noc- 
| turnes) for their first recording (Victor 


No. 1741). For musicians’ home study 
| piano arrangements of ensemble music 
have great value, but it is hardly con- 


ceivable that the laity will prefer, in | 


recordings, black and white reproduc 
tions of works as iridescent and full of 
| instrumental fantasy as “Festivals.” The 

Lhevinnes’ tempo in the pulsating, 
chimerical cortége which appears in 
| the middle of the piece is unforgivably 
hastened, destroying wholly the mys- 
terious, rhythmic effect. Several excel- 
lent recordings of the orchestral Fétes, 
and of the other Nocturnes, Nuages and 
Sirénes, are available and recommend- 


ed. Future two-piano registrations by 
the Lhevinnes will be more warmly 


welcomed if they are restricted to origi- 
nal two-piano literature which, even de- 
spite its general scantiness, provides 
some first-rate music (Debussy’s Six 
epigraphes antiques and En blanc et en 
noir, for example) eminently suitable 


for récording. 

The flute has a more extensive reper- 
toire than any other wind instrument. 
Best adapted for the intimacy of the 
drawing-room, it also accommodates 
particularly true phonograph reproduc- 
tion, in which the tone retains its orig- 
inal rotundity and resonance, and the 
volume remains practically undimin- 
ished. If you like the flute you will 
want the recording of Trois piéces by 
P. O. Ferroud, played by Marcel Moyse. 
Entitled Bergére captive, Jade and 
Toan-Yan (La féte du Double Cinq), 
the brief pieces possess unusual charm 














(Columbia No. 68433D). 











A V ictor Recording of the 
BRAHMS 


B Flat Major Concerto 
Played by 
ARTUR SCHNABEL 


and the BBC Symphon y Orchestra 
directed by Adrian Boult 


To those who are building libraries of 
the music that has thrilled the world, 
Victor offers one of Brahms’ great piano 
concertos—the B Flat Major, that has been 
called “‘asymphony with piano obbligato.” 
Artur Schnabel evokes from this 
Brahms masterwork all the vernal glad- 
ness, romantic nobility and fervent beauty 
that Brahms poured into it in memory 
of his first springtime visit to Italy. 
This important recording is now avail- 
able at your Victor dealer's. Hear it. Six 
12-inch Red Seal Victor Records, in album 
with explanatory notes, complete, $12. 





* Also hear the new Victor recording 
of the Brahms Symphony No. 1 in C 
Minor played by Leopold Stokowski 
and the Philadelphia Orchestra. Few 
of the immortal works of music have 
received the popular acclaim that this 
Brahms First Symphony has won in 
the last few years. Now Victor gives 
ita new, higher fidelity recording to 
bring you a complete verity of repro- 
duction that will thrill youagain and 
again. 5 records, 10 sides, $10. 


VICTO 


- = ECORDS 


RCA Victor Division, RCA Mfg.Co., Inc.,Camden, N.J 
RCA Victor Co., Ltd., Montreal, Canada 
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* can reach me by telephone” 
... you say it casually, but there 
is assurance in your voice. For 
you can depend on telephone 
service. You call a number and 
a voice answers—across the street 
or across a continent. It’s so easy 
to do — you have been doing it 
for years. Use has dimmed the 
wonder of the telephone. 

Yet the wonder grows — there 
is no ending to telephone prog- 
ress. Service is quicker, clearer 
and more accurate. Improvements 
are made each year. Things once 
thought impossible are now ac- 
complished fact. Tomorrow will 
see still greater achievement. 

That is the pioneering spirit of 
American enterprise. American 
initiative and American resource- 
fulness have given this country 
the best telephone service in the 
world. 

Obviously this did not just hap- 
pen. It has been brought about 
by the development of the Bell 
System over the past half-century. 
Time has proved the rightness of 
its plan of operation. Quick, de- 
pendable, universal service makes 
it possible for you to talk to al- 
most every one, everywhere, and 
to say confidently —“You can 
reach me by telephone.” 


Ten years ago it took, on the average, 20 

minutes to put through a long distance 

call between New York and San Francisco. 

Today it takes less than 2 minutes. The 

cost of a daytime station-to-station call be- 

tween these points is now 45% less than 
in 1926. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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Static on the Red Network 


THE MENACE OF REACTION IN AMERICA 


By Chard Powers Smith 


sometimes called “pretty 

radical”—with an omi- 
nous wag of the head—or, 
more decisively, a “goddam 
bolshevik.” In New York the 
two or three Communists | 
know call me a “goddam 
tory.” Of the two descriptions the lat- 
ter is approximately correct and I do 
not resent it. But the first is a dan- 
gerous aspersion on me and millions 
like me. It is an aspersion because it is 
false, and it is dangerous because it rep- 
resents the most serious threat to lib- 
erty in this country, the threat of so 
called fascism, the threat of a powerful 
minority to override the Constitution 
in the name of “patriotism” and nullify 
its guarantees of liberty to the rest of 
the citizenry. This aspersion and this 
threat result in part from the failure of 
many honest people in this bristling 
minority to recognize the sharp dis- 
tinction between two contrasted points 
of view in politics, the Radical and the 
Liberal. In order to clear the ground 
I shall attempt very broadly to describe 
these two attitudes of mind, and to de- 


T my home town I am 





cism as 


Mrs. Roosevelt, President MacCracken of Vassar, Harry 
Emerson Fosdick, Hatcher Hughes, Alexander Meiklejohn, 
Harry Hansen, Carl Van Doren, and others comment on 
violent revolution and their inclusion in the reactionary 
proscription list in *‘The Red Network.’’ Their statements 
are included in this article which reveals reactionary fanati- 
the immediate threat to American institutions 


scribe the reactionary attitude which 
fiercely opposes both of them. 

A Radical is one who believes that 
the whole existing order, both legal 
and economic, is unnecessarily repres- 
sive of the bulk of the population. He 
advocates a socialist state and, believ- 
ing that the present system of private 
ownership and profit cannot be elimi- 
nated by constitutional, political means, 
proposes violent revolution and expro- 
priation. With the Radicals must also 
be classed those “pinks” who, deplor- 
ing violence, yet are so deeply com- 
mitted to the socialist ideal that if vio- 
lence seemed necessary to attain their 
ends they would sanction it. The es- 
sence of the radical point of view is 
change by violence. (At the outside, 
the Radicals comprise 3 per cent of 
the population.) 





A Reactionary is one who 
believes militantly in the 
whole existing order, legal 
and economic. He is ready to 
resist and repress with vio- 
lence not only sedition but 
also constitutional, political 
change which he considers 
subversive of the present system. In ap- 
plying this repression he is willing to re- 
sort to terroristic methods, thus disre- 
garding the safeguards of the Constitu- 
tion which he pretends to defend. This 
is the so-called fascist attitude. The es- 
sence of the reactionary point of view 
is resistance to all change, by violence 
if necessary. (At a guess, the Reaction- 
aries comprise 20 per cent of the popu- 
lation.)* 

Between the Radicals and the Re- 
actionaries stand the Liberals. Their 
political weakness lies in the fact that 
they have no concerted program. Some 
of them desire socialism. Some of them 
look only to the attainment of specific 

® These and the other percentages that fol- 
low are guesses, there being no statistics im- 
mediately applicable to the real, though po- 


litically unrecognized classification I am at- 
tempting. 
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humanitarian ends such as disarma- 
ment; old age, disability, and unem- 
ployment insurance; and the like. Most 
of them are found somewhere between 
these limits, holding generally to the 
principle of private property but be- 
lieving that the ownership of industry 
today carries with it too much control 
over the lives of millions and, there- 
fore, advocating the constitutionalizing 
of government interference for the re- 
lief of unemployment and want, wher- 
ever such interference becomes neces- 
sary. Generally the Liberals believe that 
the capitalistic system needs reforming, 
that with the disappearance of the fron- 
tier, the increase in population, and the 
dislocation of labor due to modern 
machinery, the unlimited competitive 
system must presently break down and 
lead either to a communistic or a fa- 
scistic dictatorship, both of which they 
deplore. They are very numerous, com- 
prising the moderate Socialists, Farm- 
er-Laborites, and Progressives, the con- 
servative trade unions, the liberal wing 
of the Democratic Party, the miscella- 
neous groups of panaceists which 
spring up from time to time, and much 
of that large Independent vote which 
refuses to be classified. The common 
quality of all Liberals, which distin- 
guishes them from Radicals and Re- 
actionaries alike, is that they eschew 
violence. They believe that democracy 
will continue to work under the Con- 
stitution, amended from time to time 
under its own provisions. The essence 
of the Liberal point of view is change 
by peaceful and constitutional means. 
(The Liberals are more numerous than 
the Reactionaries, comprising perhaps 
27 per cent of the population.) 

(A little later I shall mention the 
Conservative point of view, which is 
like the Reactionary in convictions but 
like the Liberal in peaceful intentions. 
The solid bulk of the population, per- 
haps 50 per cent, is conservative.) 

It is the purpose of this article to pro- 
test against the ignorant and vicious 
practice of identifying Liberals and 
Radicals. In making this erroneous 
identification the reactionary “Red- 
Baiters” confess their unconscious dis- 
ingenuousness. They show their real 
interest to be, not the suppression of 
sedition as they profess and no doubt 
believe, but the general suppression of 
their political opponents, whether se- 
ditious or not. For, as I have pointed 


out, the distinction between the Radical 
and the Liberal lies precisely along this 
line of sedition. The Liberals seek to 
gain their ends only by the ballot. In 
theory the Reactionaries will admit the 
propriety of this method. But in prac- 
tice they pester, persecute, and prose- 
cute the Liberals as gaily as they do the 
Radicals. They find it convenient to 
classify as a dangerous Red any person 
who questions the sanctity of Jaissez- 
faire, or who suggests the alleviating 
of widespread suffering by any means 
other than voluntary charity. They are 
hot in hunting down all such mythical 
Reds. Their sadistic fury organized by 
a demagog, might well engender the 
Germanic situation outlined in Mr. 
Lewis’s It Can’t Happen Here. It has 
already produced a book of an appall- 
ingly similar flavor, a sort of prelimi- 
nary proscription list, called The Red 
Network. 

This volume, the work of Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Dilling, appeared about two 
years ago. Along with much other in- 
flammatory data, it contains a “Who Is 
Who in Radicalism,” listing the names 
of about 1350 persons supposed to be 
implicated in the communist plot to 
overthrow the government. The au- 
thority which this “Who’s Who” will 
carry among sensational patriots ap- 
peared in an interview recently given 
out by Harry C. Blair, political advisor 
of Senator Dickinson of Iowa, candi- 
date for the Republican nomination 
for President. Mr. Blair said that Sena- 
tor Dickinson, being concerned over 
the communist “boring from within,” 
and determined to suppress Liberals, 
Radicals, and all such “subversive” in- 
fluences, had in his office a “well-mark- 
ed copy” of The Red Network. And so 
no doubt many others have it and will 
have it, many others who lack either 
the means, the inclination, or the in- 
telligence to get at the truth. This ir- 
responsible volume stands now as an 
assault on the reputations, and may 
some day supply the pretext for a limi- 
tation of the freedom, of hundreds of 
distinguished citizens who have a 
deeper loyalty to the country and a 
better understanding of its institutions 
than Mrs. Dilling or any of her hysteri- 
cal kind. 

If the author of The Red Network 
had confined her zeal to the real Radi- 
cals, who are indeed involved in an in- 
surrectionary plot, her work would 
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have had the justification of calling the 
country’s attention to a condition which 
may one day require a strengthening 
of the federal sedition laws. But by in- 
cluding in her “Who’s Who” a large 
percentage of undoubtedly loyal and pa- 
cific Liberals, she not only impugned 
her own credibility and so weakened 
the usefulness of her book, but en- 
couraged those forces of repression 
which are a greater threat to American 
liberty than Communism is or will be 
for a long time. Drawing the line upon 
the question of violence, I took from 
her book the names of ten persons 
whom I had reason to suspect of op- 
position to violence in any form. I 
wrote to these persons asking for a 
statement, not of their political views, 
but of their attitude on the specific 
question of violence: “Would you or 
would you not favor a violent and un- 
constitutional revolution to put your 
views into effect?” In other words, Are 
you a seditious Radical, and so prop- 
erly part of the “red network,” or are 
you a Liberal and a loyal citizen? The 
known frankness of these people in ex- 
pressing their views is a guarantee that 
their replies are neither mendacious nor 
evasive. Here are the persons I wrote to; 
in parentheses are the indictments of 
them as they appear in The Red Net- 
work; and, in small type, their replies to 
my inquiry: 

William Rose Benét (National Com- 
mittee for the Defense of Political 
Prisoners; Emergency Committee for 
Southern Political Prisoners): 

I have been slightly irritated and also a bit 
amused by rumors of Mrs. Dilling’s book The 
Red Network in which I understand I was in- 
cluded among the dangerous radicals in Amer- 
ica. I do not suppose anybody in his senses is 
in favor of a bloody revolution any more than 
he is in favor of international war. I certainly 
wish that we could reorganize our economic 
and social systems in the United States through 
peaceable methods. I consider writing like 
poor misguided Mrs. Dilling’s both ignorant 
and vicious because it confuses the issues be- 
fore us and plays right into the hands of Mr. 
Hearst, whose propaganda against the radi- 
cals merely supplies fuel for a quite justifiable 
anger against such stupidity, and actually in- 
creases the danger of violence. In answer to 
your question, I certainly do not favor violent 
revolution. 


Professor Irving Fisher (National 
Citizens’ Committee on Relations with 
Latin America; National Committee 
American Civil Liberties Union; 
League for the Organization of Prog- 
ress; Hon. Vice-President National 
Consumers’ League; Peace Patriots; 
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American Neutral Conference Com- 
mittee): 

(1) I have never even thought of securing 
the changes which I have advocated by any 
other than peaceful and constitutional means. 

(2) On the contrary, some of the reforms 
which I have advocated are largely for the 
purpose of preventing any violence. In my 
opinion, had my monetary proposals been 
adopted we should never have had this de- 
pression nor the threats of violence which it 
has brought. I believe, furthermore, that un- 
less these reforms (already effected in Sweden, 
to some extent in England and the Sterling 
Group) are adopted in the United States be- 
fore another depression overtakes us, the 
United States will be in far greater danger of 
going bolshevik. 

(3) I am accused, and often have been, by 
the real radicals of being a conservative. 

(4) This latter is more nearly true than 
the accusation of being a radical. If my re- 
forms were enacted into law, much of gov- 
ernment intervention could be dispensed with 
and should be. 


Doctor Harry Emerson Fosdick (en- 
dorsed Professional Patriots—a_ publi- 
cation of the American Civil Liberties 
Union; signer of Reconciliation Peti- 
tion for Russian Recognition; signer of 
American Civil Liberties Union peti- 
tion to Governor Fuller of Massachu- 
setts, asking clemency for Sacco and 
Vanzetti. Signer of ministers’ commu- 
tation petition in behalf of Sacco and 
Vanzetti. “Persuaded Ruby Bates to 
testify in behalf of Scottsboro rapists 
and deny her previous story”): 


I am a pacifist, both so far as the interna- 
tional struggle is concerned and so far as the 
class struggle is concerned. I will have noth- 
ing to do with violent, radical or revolution- 
ary theories or methods of action. Mrs. Dill- 
ing had not the slightest interest in telling 
the truth about me or anybody else. When 
she says that I am a friend of Communism 
and things of that sort, it is nonsense. | am 
distinctly on the liberal side of the social, 
economic, and international fence, but I am 
distinctly and forever against all violent revo- 
lution and am a militant protagonist of de- 
mocracy and its methods of orderly procedure. 


Harry Hansen (American Society 
for Cultural Relations with Russia): 


In college I became identified with the re- 
form movement and supported the campaign 
of Charles E. Merriam for mayor of Chicago 
in the interests of decent government. I was 
interested in many measures proposed by 
Theodore Roosevelt and Woodrow Wilson and 
my sympathies were with the Progressive 
movement and such issues as banking reform, 
limitation of unfair competition, regulation 
of railroad rates, formation of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, and woman's suf- 
frage. When the death of Roosevelt eliminated 
him as a potential candidate for the Republi- 
can nomination, progressive leadership could 
not rally and the election of Harding left me 
in mourning, in common with all the former 
Progressives. I had faith in Hoover as a hu- 
manitarian and hoped for much from him, 
but the present plans of the Republicans leave 
me cold because they seem to promise nothing 
but a return to that method of unrestricted 
exploitation which ruins the resources of the 


whole people. It goes without saying that I can 
see no merit in a violent change of the po- 
litical system, for the reason that I believe 
the present offers security and a just reward 
if honestly administered. 


Hatcher Hughes (Chairman Nation- 
al Council on Freedom from Censor- 
ship of the American Civil Liberties 
Union): 

I like to think of the future as something 
free—unfated—in which anything might hap- 
pen. I have both heard and read a great 
many revolutionary declarations of faith from 
people of all sorts all over the world, but I 
have never yet met a revolutionary program 
that I would risk one drop of blood to realize 
anywhere in the world—or one that I would 
lift two fingers to substitute for the worst ad- 
ministration we have ever had in Washing- 
ton. And you may do your own picking of 
bad administrations, the statement still stands. 

I hope this will not be construed as super- 
patriotism. I share much of the popular opin- 
ion that there are a lot of things the matter 
with our government—all governments, in 
fact. But when you ask me if I would favor 
a revolution to achieve my political program, 
as an honest man I have to admit that I can 
think of no theory of government offhand 
that I believe would work any better for that 
part of the human race I know best than the 
one we are now experimenting with. I am 
convinced that this form of government is 
not final, any more than the present stage of 
development of the human race is final. But 
I am equally convinced that a better govern- 
ment—-whatever form it may take—can be 
more readily attained by the intelligent direc- 
tion of a greater part of our effort toward the 
improvement of the race rather than the 
government. 

As I see it, man’s government, like his re- 
ligion—and most things that he holds on to, 
viewed in the mass, is usually about as good 
as he deserves or will stand for. I have little 
faith in the possibility of legislating the taste 
for better government into the human race 
either by precept or example. And I have no 
faith in achieving this by revolution. I realize, 
of course, that government may often be a 
vital factor in affecting the race. But let's keep 
the horse before the cart by realizing that man 
ultimately creates his government, as he does 
his gods—in his own image. And that, there- 
fore, man is the thing to get excited about, 
not the government. 

I leave it for you to decide on this scant 
evidence whether when the next revolution 
starts I will be operating a guillotine or mere- 
ly supplying another head to be operated 
upon. 

P. S. As I read this over it sounds like the 
confession of faith of a conscientious objector 
to fighting of any kind. Well, I'm not that. 


Doctor Henry Noble MacCracken 
(“President Vassar College whose com- 
munistic Experimental Theater is con- 
ducted by Hallie Flanagan”; National 
Citizens’ Committee on Relations with 
Latin America; Advisory Committee 
of Open Road—a travel bureau con- 
ducting tours in Russia and elsewhere; 
Endorser of Lane Pamphlet, opposing 
military training): 

In politics, I am an independent with lean- 


ings toward the Democratic Party. All my po- 
litical addresses during the last ten years have 
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been made under the auspices of that party 
with the exception that, at the time of the 
election of President Hoover, I made a public 
address over a national broadcast under the 
auspices of the Calvert Associates, a non-par- 
tisan society of Catholics and Protestants in- 
terested in religious toleration. In past years, 
I have publicly favored such unpopular 
measures as the adjustment by reduction of 
the debts of the Allies and the United States 
in public debate with Honorable Hamilton 
Fish; the recognition of Soviet Russia in de- 
bate before the National Economic Club at 
the Hotel Astor with John Hays Hammond 
and others; the academic freedom of profes- 
sors in the administrative direction of Vassar 
College; and free access to the public forum 
of Vassar College of speakers of every politi- 
cal complexion, including radicals, as well as 
conservatives. 

I suppose I ought to be classed as a liberal 
with a conservative leaning. Although black- 
listed at one time by the D. A. R., I have 
since been a speaker at an important meeting 
under their sponsorship, and have also ad- 
dressed the American Legion of this city. My 
Position on academic freedom is perhaps best 
stated in the letter which I wrote to The New 
York Times a few months ago. 


(As the Reactionaries are especially 
savage against educated persons, in- 
cluding college professors, it will not 
be amiss to quote from this statement 
by Doctor MacCracken of the liberal 
academic point of view.) 


Our platform may be summed up in 
three words: Let students study... . They 
are young and docile and, by reason of their 
residence in colleges, unprotected by family 
environment from the exploitation of inter- 
ested groups. They are therefore all too easily 
enlisted in crusades of every kind by interest- 
ed parties, who not only want their financial 
and social support, but who wish to use them 
as the spearhead behind which they can con- 
ceal their own designs. ... The dilemma 
of the college administrator today is that 
whenever he endeavors to defend his college 
from use as a recruiting ground for political 
exploitation he is charged with tyranny and 
suppression of free speech; but whenever he 
defends the right of the students on their 
campus to free speech and free assembly, and 
to listen to whom they will, he is charged 
with innumerable crimes, the least of which 
is disloyalty to the Constitution. 

In concluding, Doctor MacCracken 
summarizes his own policy: 

While academic freedom will be loyally 
maintained, the institution will not tolerate 
either the lowering of its academic standing 
by neglect of its true work or the disintegra- 
tion of its social integrity by raiding parties 
under any political banner, at least so long 
as free institutions prevail in these States. 


Doctor Alexander Meiklejohn (his 
position will be noticed separately, at 
the end of this article): 

Eleanor Roosevelt (Pacifist; Non-in- 
tervention Citizens’ Committee; Na- 
tional Consumers’ League; National 
Woman’s Trade Union League; Amer- 
ican Friends Service Committee; Pro- 
gressive Education Association; World 
Peaceways; Vice-President New York 
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League of Women Voters; on Advisory 
Board “ultra-radical” New School for 
Social Research; broadcast for benefit 
of International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers’ Union): 


I would not favor or support a violent revo- 
lution to accomplish any views, political or 
otherwise, which I might have. 

Carl Van Doren (literary editor The 
Nation—elsewhere described as “ultra- 
radical”—1919-22; Book Committee 
of the American Society for Cultural 
Relations with Russia; Emergency 
Committee for Southern Political Pris- 
oners): 


I no more favor or approve revolution than 
I favor or approve war. Both are violence, 
and I am utterly opposed to violence. Revolu- 
tions come only when inexcusable stupidity 
has caused intolerable suffering. They need not 
come at all. If they do come it is for lack of 
the intelligence which could have brought 
about the same ends by orderly processes. Of 
course I do not want to see a violent revolu- 
tion in the United States. Who really does? 
But I believe that a gradual revolution has 
been going on for a generation. I favor and 
approve that, and I hope it will go further 
—still by constitutional means. 

Mark Van Doren (American Society 
for Cultural Relations with Russia; Na- 
tional Student League; Literary Editor 
The Nation, 1924-8; wife, Associate 
Editor The Nation): 


(Mr. Van Doren replied that his association 
with various cultural movements has been 
solely for the purpose of effecting the free 
dissemination of the best literature. 1 gather 
that as a writer and teacher he has few if any 
deep political convictions except on matters 
immediately touching these two professions.) 

It is not necessary here to examine 
the several detailed inaccuracies, exag- 
gerations, and omissions to be found in 
Mrs. Dilling’s indictment of these and 
her other intended victims. The im- 
portant general fact is that out of igno- 
rance or intolerance she has attempted 
to stigmatize before the uninformed 
public many of the most distinguished 
and valuable men of her time. The 
common crime she imputes to all these 
people is participation in humanitarian 
organizations or movements each of 
which she alleges to be a cat’s-paw of 
Russia. It would require a good-sized 
volume to disentangle her evidence 
and meet it with counter-evidence, to 
show in the cases of how many of the 
450 organizations she names her impu- 
tation of sedition is correct, and in how 
many cases it is without foundation. In 
the want of such a volume and for the 
sake of argument only, it may be ad- 
mitted that the organizations she names 
include some Communists in their 


membership, that many of them were 
founded at the suggestion of Moscow, 
and that some remain partially under 
Communist control. The error of the 
Liberals, then, in cooperating with 
these organizations is a case of the old 
mistake of touching pitch. However 
innocent their purposes, they are ac- 
tually abetting sedition. However gen- 
erous and patriotic their impulses, they 
are exposed to dangerous influence. 
The poor childlike Liberals—some of 
whom I have named, so little informed 
in comparison with Mrs. Dilling, so 
much less qualified to protect them- 
selves than she is qualified to protect 
them—should be gently persuaded to 
quit their evil companionship. Before 
considering this danger of the Liberals 
succumbing to Russian seduction, let 
me say a word as to the actual extent 
of communist activity—and, inciden- 
tally, dispel any suspicion that I am in- 
different to it. 

There is in this country, as elsewhere 
in the world, a communist plot to over- 
throw the government by seditious in- 
surrection. The orthodox Communist 
Party includes not over 40,000 mem- 
bers, of whom over half are unem- 
ployed. The Party is more powerful 
than its numbers would imply. It is un- 
der direct orders from the Russian dic- 
tatorship and its members are fanatics 
who submit to a rigid discipline. They 
are divided into sections like the staff 
of an army, each with its carefully 
specified duties. In the capacity of 
more or less secret agents, many of 
them paid, they are scattered tactically 
through areas and organizations that 
are already disaffected or where it is 
possible that disaffection might be cre- 
ated. Beside these orthodox Commu- 
nists there is a formidable number of 
sympathizers, members of organiza- 
tions which subscribe generally to the 
revolutionary program but for various 
reasons do not submit to the central 
discipline. The number of these is 
variously estimated at between two and 
four million. A conservative estimate 
would place the entire revolutionary 
personnel at 2,500,000, of whom over 
half are aliens. 

The leadership of this seditious nu- 
cleus looks to no decisive action in the 
near future. Its efforts at present aim 
in two directions which are remarkably 
inconsistent with each other. The first 
of these aims is the more orthodox. 
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The Marxian bible prophesies that the 
capitalist system must one day collapse 
because of its own inherent flaws and 
leave the country in a state of chaos. It 
is out of this chaos that the Radicals 
hope to rise and effect their coup. Ac- 
cordingly, their present intrigue looks 
to the building of an organization, 
schooled in revolutionary psychology 
and technic, to be ready to leap to take 
advantage of the happy event. To this 
end they are busy instilling class con- 
sciousness, the necessity of violence, 
and other Marxian principles, in the 
minds of the workers generally. And 
they seize every opportunity offered by 
economic discontent—especially strikes 
—to assume leadership and show their 
power, thus inviting further enlistment 
in their ranks. 

Less obvious and more insidious is 
their propaganda among the youth. It 
is claimed that in New York City an 
appreciable number of public school 
teachers are active members of the 
Communist Party. It is said that the 
Young Pioneers—the communist par- 
allel of the Boy Scouts—includes sev- 
eral hundred thousand children from 
the age of six upward. All of these, in 
their summer camps, are being condi- 
tioned to class hatred by systematic 
training and startling songs and yells 
whose burthen is blood, atheism, and 
license. It is amusing that the same 
leadership which is so frankly godless 
with its young is making, not without 
some effect, its appeal to Christian 
idealism in the Methodist Church! 

All of this is ominous enough and 
certainly worthy of public attention. 
But it is still on a small scale and a 
very long way from justifying a cam- 
paign of blind intolerance against 
everybody who is critical of the exist- 
ing system. Also, the whole communist 
propaganda at present is appreciably 
mitigated and hamstrung by a second- 
ary aim which is inconsistent with its 
primary, revolutionary objective. The 
Party is under specific orders from 
the Stalin régime to soft-pedal the 
whole revolutionary movement in the 
interest of ingratiating our govern- 
ment. At the moment our trade—per- 
haps also our friendliness in the East 
—is of far more importance to that 
realist Stalin than is the ephemeral pos- 
sibility of proletarian revolution within 
our borders. Altogether, there is no 
communist threat at the moment. 














There is, to be sure, an eventual 
threat, and there are two general ways 
of forestalling it. The first and ulti- 
mately the only way we can defend our 
country against violent revolution is to 
eliminate those flaws in the present sys- 
tem which will give the Radicals their 
chance. As Professor Fisher indicated, 
with each successive depression and its 
concomitant suffering the possibility of 
serious uprising will increase. It is to 
the elimination of these depressions, 
this suffering, and this possibility of 
insurrection that the chief efforts of the 
Liberals are directed. 

In comparison to the need of a broad 
attack upon the diseases festering in 
the vitals of the country, the business of 
suppressing present seditious activity is 
an oratorical tempest in a tea-pot. It is 
none the less a knotty problem and I 
do not profess to know the answer to 
it. It is a truism of political history that 
the surest way to increase disaffection 
is to suppress it. On the other hand, if 
and when seditious intrigue reaches 
dangerous proportion the government 
—which is at present remarkably ill- 
armed with anti-sedition laws—should 
certainly defend itself. I am not of 
those Liberals who believe that the 
right of free speech and free assembly 
sanctions organized sedition and that 
the Communists should be allowed to 
blow off steam indefinitely. If in a few 
large centers communist teachers are 
systematically instilling a revolutionary 
psychology in the youth, it seems prop- 
er that such teachers should be elimi- 
nated. In cases where radical labor 
leaders stage strikes, not to gain spe- 
cific ends, but to “rehearse” the general 
strike which will usher in the glorious 
day, then I can see no objection to 
prosecuting such leaders as the sedition 
laws may provide, not for striking, but 
for sedition. The danger in requiring 
the oath of teachers lies in the fact that 
a sane law may be enlarged into a po 
litical weapon for the suppression of 
all progressive and intelligent instruc- 
tion. The danger in punishing seditious 
strikes lies in the possible enlargement 
of the method to the suppression of all 
strikes by terrorization and other vio- 
lence, both legal and illegal—a practice 
which unhappily already obtains. As- 
saults and the destruction of property 
should certainly be suppressed under 
existing laws. Also, sedition should be 
punished, under present laws or more 
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stringent laws if necessary. But the en- 
forcement of the law should be restrain- 
ed far short of persecution, and it goes 
without saying that whatever laws are 
invoked against strikers and organizers 
should be applied equally to those vigi- 
lante mobs whose activities to date are 
so much more violent. 

Now, as to the Liberals getting 
smudged by playing with pitch. Until 
last year the Communists, who spe- 
cialize in tactics, had little hope of such 
smudging. They hated and villified 
the Liberals more than they did the 
Reactionaries. Their policy from 1928 
to 1935 was to disrupt at every turn the 
Socialist Party and the conservative 
Trade Unions. (Incidentally, it was 
during this period that they inaugu- 
rated the “innocents’ clubs,” the sun- 
dry humanitarian organizations many 
of which Mrs. Dilling names.) In the 
powerful liberal organizations—the So- 
cialist Party, the A. F. of L., the Pro 
gressives, the Farmer-Laborites—the 
Communists saw a danger of the cor- 
rection of abuses in an orderly way 
and therefore a serious cloud on their 
hope for the glorious revolution. I sus- 
pect that their apprehension in this re- 
spect was justified. Liberal organiza- 
tions and individuals are the safety- 
valve which keeps the ship of state run- 
ning on its orderly course. Without 
that safety-valve the radical pressure 
within the reactionary boiler would 
one day blow the whole vessel to smith- 
ereens and sink us all in the ocean of 
the Dark Ages. 

But after the serious set-backs in Italy 
and Germany, Moscow changed its 
tactics. In 1935 the order went out for 
a new United Front. The Russian cub 
bear in our midst was commanded to 
coo like the dove of peace and to lie 
down with every liberal lamb to be 
found on the landscape. The Radicals 
began to display the most touching 
solicitude for the Declaration and the 
Spirit of ’76, and they planted the star- 
spangled banner beside their pulpits, 
no longer grudgingly, but with all the 
jovial unction of the Big Bad Wolf. 
Today you will find Communists all 
over the place buying beer for this and 
that Liberal, while the latter sits a little 
stiffly and is not as polite as it is in his 
gentle soul to be. For no one under- 
stands communist tactics better than he 
does. 

It remains to be seen what will be 
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the upshot of this new communistic 
love-making. A wing. of the Socialist 
Party has already gone over to The 
Revolution. The Radicals and the Re- 
actionaries agree that the same is des- 
tined to happen all along the line, from 
the presidency to the farmers of Wis- 
consin. This opinion is a fair example 
of the ridiculous fanaticism of both 
Communists and Reactionaries. It is 
more likely that the event will be pre- 
cisely the opposite. The Liberals vastly 
outnumber the Communists, and their 
leaders know what they are about. 
They are pacific idealists and they be- 
lieve that any victory won by force 
will in turn be lost by force. They will 
have nothing to do with violent insur- 
rection. They are working for specific 
reforms, not universal upset, and it is 
their misfortune and the country’s that 
when they espouse some humane cause 
or other they must accept the fellow- 
ship, not of their own loyal kind, but 
of revolutionaries. They know the 
Communists for scamps who are hap 
pily relieved of the code of bourgeois 
honesty. I think the Liberals will make 
the best of their help in the several 
movements where they are found to- 
gether. If the game begins to look in- 
surrectionary, or after they have ef- 
fected their own specific ends, they 
will thank the Communists for their 
help and invite them to go back to 
Russia. If the United Front accom- 
plishes anything at all, I think it will 
be to integrate a real, constitutional, 
functional Liberal Party without a 
shade of red in its leadership. This 
would be the best possible guarantee 
of the continuance of the public peace. 
The association of a few Liberals with 
a few Communists in humanitarian 
movements is no indication of redness 
on the part of the former. The only 
menace in this association lies in the 
pretext it gives the bloodthirsty Reac- 
tionaries for identifying these contrast- 
ed groups and for persecuting the Lib 
erals along with the Communists. 
Meanwhile the only dangerous threat 
to the public peace comes, not from the 
Liberals, not even from the Commu- 
nists, but from the Mrs. Dillings, the 
D. A. R.’s, the Liberty Leaguers, the 
K. K. K.’s, the sitters on the lid, the 
Reactionaries. There is one type of Re- 
actionary who is admirable for his can- 
dor. He is the out-and-out baron who 
admits, “Yes, I’ve got it—now try and 
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get it.” But most of our masters are not 
so frank, preferring to preach good will 
and brotherhood while their swarms of 
dependent midgets, the bulk of the Re- 
actionaries, do their dirty work for 
them. These insects are persons of con- 
fused energy who are unable to think, 
unable to focus on any new situation. 
Being incapable of an independent in- 
terpretation of life, they seize upon the 
surface patterns, the conventions of 
thought and action, in which they were 
reared. The energy that ought to flow 
through their minds pours hysterically 
into the phrases and gestures of this in- 
herited world. If you took their ready- 
made system from them they would 
have absolutely nothing left. Conse- 
quently they are capable of being very 
busy, angry, cruel, and steadfast in de- 
fending it. They cheer hysterically at 
the mention of their candidate for Con- 
gressman. They learn and deliver jin- 
goistic songs with zest, and they are at 
a loss without a band. They can and do 
recite phrases from the Declaration, the 
Constitution, and the Gettysburg Ad- 
dress without knowing what they 
mean, and immediately sally forth to 
violate every one of these documents. 
Unable to distinguish between sedition 
and progress, they run this way and 
that guarding every practice and mal- 
practice exactly as it is. They believe 
that every original and liberal idea por- 
tends the overthrow of the state and 
can prove to you that its possessor is 
either a Russian, a Jew, or in the pay 
of the same. There is of course no dif- 
ference to them between Mr. Stalin, 
Mr. Green, and Mr. Roosevelt. They 
are dangerously ready to fall a prey to 
any demagog who will flatter them by 
reciting the phrases they know. In the 
North they are typified by well-mean- 
ing ladies who go about getting inde- 
pendent thinkers boycotted or relieved 
of their jobs. In the South, coming of 
a hotter tradition, the type is more ro- 
bust, a member of the K. K. K., a male 
moron who is openly active in mob- 
bing, murdering, torturing, and de- 
porting anybody who disagrees with 
him and his friends. For writing these 
words I daresay they will blacklist me 
whose fathers—to sink into their 
psuedo-patriotic vocabulary—have been 
on this land as long as the longest of 
theirs, who am bound to this country 
with a devotion that requires no trum- 
pets, and who will probably be required 


to stand beside them resisting the alien 
uprising they are struggling to foment. 
I shudder when I think what their in- 
timate friends Lincoln, Lee, Jackson, 
Jefferson, and Washington would think 
of them. 

These brave people are a menace to 
the public peace, both directly and in- 
directly. Directly, they are the bearers 
of Fascism—though of course we shall 
call it by some other, more domestic 
name. Conditions and events pointing 
in this hideous direction are of two 
types: cases of the submission of large 
masses of people to the will of one man, 
often a demagog; and cases of the ter- 
roristic suppression of groups or classes 
by other groups or classes, highly or- 
ganized for the purpose of such sup- 
pression and sometimes assisted, direct- 
ly or indirectly, by local or state au- 
thorities. Some conditions pointing in 
the first or dictatorial direction are: the 
complication of government to a degree 
where it is difficult for a voter to form 
an intelligent opinion upon any issue 
or candidate; a consequent apathy of 
the people toward public affairs and a 
willingness to let anybody run things 
who will take the trouble to; a wide- 
spread and seriously held opinion that 
the best way out of our present muddle 
would be for some strong man to take 
hold of the government and run it un- 
der a consistent policy; a loss of appre- 
ciation, through long enjoyment, of the 
importance of personal liberty; the 
power of one man to harangue and 
sway the whole country through the 
radio; and specifically, the surrender of 
power by Congress to the President on 
a scale unprecedented in time of peace, 
the Long dictatorship, and the au- 
thority of Father Coughlin. 

Fascistic presages of the terroristic 
sort are numerous. At the head of the 
list stand innocently the blacklisting of 
Liberals, or the Red-listing of them in 
the manner of Mrs. Dilling. From these 
gentle gestures it is only a step to the 
wholesale beating, tar-and-feathering, 
torturing, and butchering of labor lead- 
ers in Florida, Alabama, and Cali- 
fornia. From these expressions of pri- 
vate enthusiasm it is another short step 
to the organized terror that ensued 
upon the share-croppers’ strike in Ar- 
kansas a year ago. From this it is an- 
other short step to the large-scale regi- 
mentation of California by the As 
sociated Farmers (comprising fruit 


growers and industrialists), cooperat- 
ing with state and local authorities, to 
keep “stoop” labor down to a wage of 
not over twenty-five cents an hour, un- 
der elaborate systems of espionage, 
threats of violence and eviction, ordi- 
nances prohibiting large meetings, lec- 
tures, and discussions without a per- 
mit, and the concentration of laborers 
in camps which are guarded and encir- 
cled by barbed wire in harvest time, 
the more recent of these being sur- 
rounded by stockades resembling pris- 
on enclosures. And from this the final 
step is to the condition of perfectly 
orderly martial law which obtained for 
six months in two counties of Indiana 
and which was the very fact of Fas- 
cism. So far these are but local and 
sporadic happenings, but they are 
greater cause for concern than any- 
thing the Communists have staged to 
date. Beneath them the Reactionaries, 
the Hearsts and the Mrs. Dillings, are 
consistently at work, trying to inflame 
the uninformed and conservative ma- 
jority of the country to the point where 
it will tolerate a wholesale “purge,” not 
only of Communists but likewise of all 
loyal and independent Liberals. And 
beyond the purge is Mr. Lewis’s horror 
story, /t Can’t Happen Here. 1 wish 
that every conservative in the country 
would read this book from nauseating 
cover to cover. 

Besides being a direct and fascistic 
threat to the public peace, the Red- 
baiters are a powerful indirect threat. 
By opposing all progress, they may in- 
crease the strength of progress to revo- 
lutionary proportions. If they confined 
their attentions to Communists and 
communist sympathizers, they would 
involve but a negligibly small minority 
of the population. But when they per- 
secute and line up for “liquidation” 
all peaceful Liberals and sympathizers 
with labor, they are toying irresponsi- 
bly with the dogs of civil war. For in 
addressing themselves to these they 
are confronting one of the largest mi- 
Nority groups in the country, a group 
which will never be overcome by 
local lawlessness or even by lawful 
suppression. This indirect menace is 
grave at a moment when the Commu- 
nists are inviting all critics of capitalism 
in its present form to join their united 
front without profession of Marxian 
orthodoxy. Already a part of the So 
cialist Party, the leftmost of the Liber- 
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als, have surrendered their traditional 
peaceful policy and have joined the 
Communists in recognizing the neces- 
sity of the Revolution. The great body 
of the Liberals will not follow in that 
direction but they will take their own 
stand. And they are sufficiently nu- 
merous and sufficiently powerful to of- 
fer the Reactionaries what in their 
hearts the Reactionaries seem greatly 
to desire, a civil war to extinction. 

Altogether the Radicals and the Re- 
actionaries are equally objectionable 
minorities, their respective programs 
equally subversive of our national tra- 
dition. Either group of extremists will 
force us into a military dictatorship if 
it can, and whether the dictator looks 
like Stalin or like Hitler, in either case 
the Constitution will be scrapped and 
the country will enjoy a reign of terror. 
The specially insidious thing about 
these two guerilla bands is that each 
strengthens the other. The undoubted 
presence of the Communists gives ex- 
cuse and aggravation to the Red-baiters 
and enables them to frighten more and 
more people under their iron wings. 
The undoubted violence of these same 
Red-baiters furnishes copy for the Com- 
munists and enables them to strengthen 
their ranks with despairing workers 
and Liberals. The temporary success 
of either group will give the other its 
chance. If the Fascists put on their de- 
grading show, the Communists will 
presently have an opportunity to put 
on their still more degrading one. Then 
slowly and inevitably our grand-chil- 
dren, if any, will see the mangled body 
of America rise to shake itself free of 
both ravening packs and proceed on 
its way under a renovated form of capi- 
talism which was all that most of the 
Liberals wanted in the first place. 

The best defense against this sorry 
sequence of events lies in the great 
body of the people becoming conscious 
of the specific dangers brewing in each 
of these minorities and of the methods 
of each, the ruthless, alien, pseudo 
logic of the one, the incendiary, pseudo- 
patriotic ballyhoo of the other. This 
great body, probably the majority, of 
the people, is neither Radical, Reaction- 
ary, nor Liberal. It is Conservative. It 
does not want fundamental change, but 
it is loyal, tolerant, and humorous, and 
it will accept fundamental change if it 
comes in an orderly and constitutional 
way. Like the Reactionaries it is op- 
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posed to change, but like the Liberals it 
desires first of all peace and the preser- 
vation of our democratic traditions. 
Like the Liberals it represents a healthy 
force in politics, and the normal evolu- 
tion of government occurs through the 
interplay of these two, and only these 
two, natural parties. The direction of 
the country in the long run will depend 
upon the amount of liberal reform 
which the Conservatives will accept. 
For theirs is the power, and it ought to 
be. It is of the first importance that con- 
servative-minded people awake from 
their sometimes ominous indifference 
and decide exactly where they stand on 
these matters. They should become 
aware of the distinction I have indicated 
between Radicals and Liberals, and 
they should ascertain whether the lat- 
ter are such a danger to the country as 
to justify uncompromising and violent 
repression. They should decide whether 
to tolerate the Liberals who want to 
play the game according to the rules, 
or to go all the way with the Reaction- 
aries who want to break the rules. The 
choice is as simple as that and, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, it will be 
made. 

It is likewise important that liberal- 
minded persons should understand the 
aims and methods of the Radicals. 
Philanthropic ladies and parlor bolshe- 
viks should graduate from their tradi- 
tional réle of “innocents.” They should 
realize that Russia, in making love to 
them now, is trying only to regiment 
them in readiness for some future col- 
lapse or depression of the present state, 
when suddenly the Bear will crack the 
whip of his discipline and involve them 
in insurrection. They should decide 
very clearly whether they are willing to 
be so regimented—that is, whether they 
are Radicals or Liberals. In cooperating 
with the various humanitarian aspects 
of the United Front they should keep 
their specific purposes clearly dissoci- 
ated from the ideology of the Revolu- 
tion which the Communists will try to 
pump into them. They should be sure 
they are following the American Lib- 
eral leaders and not the alien agitators. 
The danger from the Left is nowhere 
near so great as it is from the Right, 
but it is real enough to merit notice. 

Liberals should not only separate 
themselves from communist influence 
but they should stand up and tell the 
country of that separation. It is the 
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flimsy suspicion of seditious intent, 
drawn from the association of Commu- 
nists and Liberals in specific undertak- 
ings, that at once weakens the influence 
of the latter and lends a shadow of jus- 
tification to the fascist attack on them. 
It is the undoubted presence of com- 
munist, insurrectionary activity in the 
South, in California, and elsewhere, 
that encourages the terrorists to prac- 
tise their horrors on all strangers who 
come championing labor. It is too 
much to ask an angry Wizard or a 
Goblin to make nice distinctions—they 
who habitually identify communism 
with anarchy! It behooves the Liberals 
themselves, both in self-defense and in 
mitigation of the fascist tendency, to 
proclaim their peaceful purposes and 
their irreconcilable opposition to the 
communist agenda. Not that this will 
make any difference to the Wizards, 
the Goblins, the Hearsts, and the Mrs. 
Dillings; but it will make a difference 
to the conservative country at large. 

The greatest weakness of the Lib- 
erals lies in the fact that they are peace- 
ful in program, and therefore the scorn 
of all good red-blooded fanatics. Their 
fundamental error lies in the fact that 
they are always right, and therefore 
despised equally by both sorts of ex- 
tremists. The crusading minorities 
don’t want truth, which is always a lit- 
tle subtle. They want simple extremity, 
absolute and uncompromising, extrem- 
ity that justifies prompt action, always 
easier than thinking. The Liberals are 
of the race of Cassandra. They go 
about prophesying correctly, and no 
one listens. After the blood and the 
smoke of history’s cataclysms are clear- 
ed away, some one observes incidentally 
that the upshot was what the Liberals 
foretold and advocated. The result of 
the French Revolution was not univer- 
sal brotherhood but the transfer of 
power from the aristocracy to the mer- 
chants and manufacturers. The South 
must before many years have freed its 
slaves under better auspices than those 
of the Klan, and likewise must have 
taken up manufacturing on its own 
hook. But the maniacs, the Abolition- 
ists on one side and the Secessionists on 
the other, must needs experience ec- 
stasy in the brave spectacle of slaughter. 
The Soviet state is moving back toward 
individualism and in a few years—if it 
is lucky—life there will not look or 
feel so differently from life in a limited 
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capitalistic state like Sweden. As Mr. 
Hughes said in his letter, a people in 
the long run gets no more than it 
wants. And its desires evolve by grad- 
ual, not cataclysmic progress, by slow 
variation and adaptation, not mutation. 
If the Liberals of the world were pow- 
erful enough, and if they would forego 
their pacific program, they would do 
well to establish a sort of Devil’s Island 
whither the Radicals and Reactionaries 
alike might be deported and left to ex- 
terminate each other at leisure. 

But this unliberal extremity is hardly 
yet necessary, at least in this country. 
The Convention of 1787 effected lib 
eral change without violence. So did 
Jefferson. And Jackson. And T. R. 
And Taft. And Wilson. It is probable 
that the present administration, in spite 
of the forthcoming, needful reaction 
against its fiscal policy, will have con- 
tributed something to our political 
evolution in accustoming us to the prin- 
ciple that the government may meddle 
in industry for the preservation of nat- 
ural resources and to the end that all 
who are willing to work may eat. In 
all of these cases the “ruling class” sur- 
rendered power in compliance with the 
mandate of the electorate. Our civiliza- 
tion is not lost yet. The radical threat 
is not serious, and can easily be met 
under the laws against conspiracy and 
sedition, especially if the latter are a 
little strengthened. The reactionary 
threat is more serious, but it can yet 
be controlled under the laws against 
conspiracy, assault, battery and mur- 
der, and the guarantees of the Consti- 
tution. It is only necessary that the con- 
servative body of the population open 
its eyes and take a thoughtful look at 
what the maniacs both to the right and 
the left are trying to do to us. We 
have weathered other tidal waves of 
change without upsetting. We may yet 
weather this one. 

I return once more to the distinction 
between the radical and the liberal 
point of view. One of the Liberals 
found in The Red Network is Doctor 
Alexander Meiklejohn. He is a valu- 
able case in point, for he goes to the 
leftmost limit of liberal psychology, yet 
leaves an impassable gulf between his 
aims and those of the Radicals. Know- 
ing nothing of him, Mrs. Dilling miss- 
ed the valuable point that he is philo- 
sophically a Socialist—though I believe 
not a member of the Party—and a Paci- 


fist. Let Mrs. Dilling list his other of- 
fenses: National Committee American 
Civil Liberties Union; Vice-President 
League for Industrial Democracy; Na- 
tional Council Committee on Milita- 
rism in Education; National Mooney- 
Billings Committee; National Citizens’ 
Committee for Sacco and Vanzetti; 
Signed telegram to President in behalf 
of Sacco and Vanzetti; National Save 
Our Schools Commission; National 
Council Berger National Fund; 
“Founder and director of the experi- 
mental college at University of Wiscon- 
sin which was called the ‘Guinea Pig 
College,’ was very communistic in char- 
acter, and after two years was drop- 
ped”; Campaign Committee Confer- 
ence for Progressive Political Action. 
This is a pretty heavy indictment. 
Here is a socialist, a pacifist (very dan- 
gerous), and a leader in several of the 
“subversive” organizations that Mrs. 
Dilling lists as focal points in the net- 
work which is weaving round us. If 
this man is not a dangerous revolution- 
ary, then who is? If he turns out to be 
an orderly, patriotic citizen, then, alas, 
the whole sinister seine shrivels to a 
hairnet. I wrote to Doctor Meiklejohn 
as I did to the others, asking his views 
on the question of violent revolution. 
He replied that it was a matter of deep 
conviction with him, and rather than 
attempt to do justice to it in a letter he 
asked me to look in his recent book, 
What Does America Mean? and espe- 
cially at the last chapter where the ques- 
tion is discussed. (Incidentally, I think 
this book will take its place among the 
classic expressions of Americanism.) 
After setting out his socialistic proposals, 
Doctor Meiklejohn poses the question 
whether it is desirable that they be put 
into effect by class warfare, that is, vio- 
lent revolution. Here, in part, is his an- 
swer: “The method is a bad one... . It 
loses more than it gains. We cannot 
count upon it—to set America right. 
“The first requirement of any meth- 
od is that it shall agree, in motive and 
idea, with the end which it serves. And 
the program of class struggle fails ex- 
actly at this crucial point. It takes over 
the principles which it is trying to de- 
stroy. It fights the Devil with his own 
weapons. And the terrible disappoint- 
ment involved in that procedure is that 
when one wins he has lost. The Devil 
asks for nothing better than that his foes 
should adopt his way of fighting. He is, 
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in essence, nothing but that way of 
fighting. If he can get men to hate each 
other, to misunderstand and misrepre- : 
sent each other, to regard hate and 
struggle as the essential principles of 
human nature, his victory is won. It is 
that, and only that, which he wants. We 
will not get a classless society in Amer- 
ica by urging that the deepest law of 
human society is the conflict of classes 
one against another. 

“, . . If we say that human nature is 
such that no economic class ever volun- 
tarily gives up its power, then nothing 
will be gained by putting another class 
in control of our social order. That class, 
too, will take for itself the spoils of vic- 
tory, will cut down its enemies, will 
suppress them by brutal and violent ac- 
tion. And, further, when its enemies are 
liquidated, the controlling group will it- 
self break up into hostile factions, each 
fighting for the mastery, each seeking 
to drive the others down into servitude 
and exploitation. If the law of the social 
order is that of war it is idle to ask, 
‘How shall we establish the rule of 
peace?’ 

“But the ‘war’ theory of human na- 
ture will not ultimately work because it 
is not ultimately valid. It does not ex- 
plain the essential facts in the life of 
America. When a nation pledges itself, 
as we have done, to keep the activities 
of wealth-seeking within the bounds of 
liberty and justice, it denies that theory. 
When a people takes as its program a 
scheme of life in which men are to be 
equal and brothers, it has rejected the 
law of the jungle. And, however blind 
and confused has been and still is our ac- 
tion, those are our intentions. . . . It is 
only the superficial thinking of an over- 
busy, externalized mind which has per- 
suaded us that liberty is economic and 
that justice is that division of posses- 
sions which ensues when men have 
fought each other to the finish. To be- 
lieve these things is to deny all the hu- 
man significance which the life of 
America contains. It is in line with 
much of our action. It is not in line with 
our traditional, our deliberate present 
intention. 

“...1am sure that our ordinary pro- 
cesses can be made much more effective 
than is violence. A democracy can take 
care of itself when it is aroused to ac- 
tion. The human spirit, when it is 
stirred to life, is not a weak and pitiful 
and helpless thing. It is efficient as well 

















as magnificent. Or rather, it is mag- 
nificent in its efficiency. The method of 
freedom and justice is not a sentimental 
dream. It is the hard and tough and 
shrewd common sense of a race which, 
through the ages, has seen the futilities 
of beastliness; which has, in some meas- 
ure, come to awareness of its own 
situation and its own purposes. It is the 
way which, on the whole, America has 
chosen and must follow.” 

This statement should be the pream- 
ble to the party platform of the united 
Liberals. It sets them off with indelible 
lines from the Reactionaries who snarl 
on their right and the Radicals who 
snap on their left. These are the men 
in whom the heritage of the pack has 
been bred out and will not be revived. 
When men like Doctor Meiklejohn, and 
the others I have quoted, and many 
others of those found in the Who is 
Who in Radicalism, are forced for the 
promotion of their noble purposes to 
consort with Communists whose meth- 
ods and aims they despise, it is an 
aspersion on the rest of us. When we 
not only fail to offer them more appro- 
priate association, but blacklist and per- 
secute them, it is a confession that we 
do not sympathize with their generous 
impulses, that we do not want to move 
our inch or two along the way of hu- 
man improvement. If instead of wish- 
ing only to keep what property we have, 
or to acquire what property we haven’t, 
we really desired our country to proceed 
in the idealism our fathers bequeathed 
to us, then we would listen to these men. 
They are squarely in the tradition of 
liberty that made this a sacred country 
for three hundred years. In the end they 
will be recorded among the statesmen 
we name with pride. Periodically the 
forces of reaction grow strong and the 
issue of liberty must be met again. 
Twice when it grew hectic beyond lib- 
eral relief it was resolved in blood. Many 
times it was met in time and resolved 
in peace. Today the issue is not yet 
clearly drawn. That means it may yet 
be met by the Conservatives and the 
Liberals matching forces in the political 
arena in their orderly way. The country 
would be safe in the hands of these 
Liberals whom the fanatics defame. 
Under them we should have no class 
struggle. No revolution. No communist 
dictatorship. No fascist dictatorship. No 
intolerance. No persecution. No repres- 
sion. But peace. 
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ac McGowan stood by the win- 
M dow and drew hard on his 

cigarette. Then he threw it 
into the spittoon, stalked about the mis- 
erable room of the little village hotel, 
lit another cigarette, drew hard upon it, 
and went back to the window to stare 
out into the glittering October noon. In 
the unsparing furious sunlight every 
plane and angle of the buildings started 
like crude drawing from the metal-clear 
blue of the sky—Heeney’s Poolroom, 
Jim’s Restaurant, the movie house, 
Marx’s General Store, the First Metho- 
dist Church of Riggsville, and a dribble 
of smaller houses receding on either side 
of them. It was a cheap poster, that’s 
what jt was. And he and Sheean had 
nothing better to do than to stare at it 
for the next three hours until the gover- 
nor’s train came in, the train already 
twice delayed or he’d have been back in 
New York instead of here in Riggs’s 
Hotel. They had not even been able to 
get a drink. Last night when he and 
Sheean had wanted a highball or two 
to pass the evening, the skinny pro- 
prietor had said they didn’t sell any 
kind of liquor. “Temperance hotel, you 
know,” he said, looking like a preacher 
as he said it. 
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<A STORY 
By Pearl S. Buck 


He stared mournfully across the street. 
From the First Methodist Church di- 
rectly opposite an uneven line of middle- 
aged and elderly women began to come 
out and move toward the hotel. They 
stopped in the middle of the street, 
waiting for a farmer’s wagon to pass. 
Damn the way governors always seemed 
to be born in some little hick town and 
the way they always had to come home! 
It wasn’t as if the governor had been 
born in Riggsville even, so they could 
have got a train back to New York by 
three o’clock. No, he was born in some 
little old farmhouse ten or twelve miles 
out in the country, no nearer a railroad 
than this, and they had to follow him 
out there. He began to ponder captions 
gloomily. “Governor Visits Old Home- 
stead”—stale stuff—he must think of 
something snappy—maybe pull off 
some sort of Abraham Lincoln line. 

But then he couldn’t hope to get any- 
thing much out of this, nothing like 
that last shot he’d got, the smash-up at 
the landing field. What luck for him to 
be hanging around just the minute 
when the pilot’s old widowed mother 
had come for the first time to see him 
fly and had seen him crash instead— 
swell piece of sob stuff! He'd got it 
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every bit—plane a tangle of wires and 
broken wings and the motor still beat- 
ing like a great panting heart and the 
little old lady trying to claw her way 
into the tangle. She’d cried just like a 
cat mewing—a great news reel scene! 
And it had all come out on the screen 
exactly as it was. He had sat in the big 
theater next door to the studios watch- 
ing the crowd—the crowd was his test. 
When they saw the old lady the women 
just bawled out loud and he had been 
satisfied, though it would have been 
hard to get such a good one without 
Sheean. He and Sheean made a fine 
team. Oh, well, he’d take his camera 
down and try the light and then find 
Sheean and get a bite of lunch and pass 
the time somehow. 

He sauntered down the unpainted 
stairs, the camera under his arm. The 
hard glittering sunshine poured across 
the square hall, upon the row of golden- 
oak rocking chairs by the large plate- 
glass window, upon the tin spittoons 
and the solitary rubber plant. In one of 
the chairs, his feet upon another, sat 
Sheean, fast asleep. He envied Sheean 
irritably. Sheean was always able to 
sleep when he was bored. . . . Through 
the open door suddenly there fell fan- 
tastic shadows, black angles, solid, black 
curves. The women he had seen in the 
street were coming into the hotel. They 
were filing through the door, turning 
toward the dining room. God, what a 
bunch! He appraised them quickly, star- 
ing contemptuously, ruthlessly. What a 
collection of fat stomachs and bulging 
breasts and thick ankles, what a collec- 
tion of scrawny necks and hard knobby 
hands and long noses and big feet! He 
stood with his camera, staring, waiting, 
his lips in a down-curved smile. 

Then they innocently caught his gaze. 
They paused, their eyes fluttering to- 
ward him. He heard them whispering. 
One whispered and the whisper ran like 
a breeze among them. Their heads 
turned toward him and naive question- 
ing was in the look. After a moment of 
flurry and a push or two, a short stout 
matron in a large-flowered blue-and- 
pink print dress came toward him. She 
cleared her throat with a small polite 
cough and asked, “Are you looking for 
the convention?” 

“The convention?” he asked blankly. 
He was about to say, “What conven- 
tion?” when she went on eagerly, “Yes, 
the County Women’s Temperance Con- 


vention. If you’re looking for us, we’re 
meeting in the First Methodist Church 
just across the street from the hotel. 
We've just adjourned for lunch here.” 

He listened amazed. He wanted to 
laugh. He opened his mouth to guffaw 
—him coming all the way from New 
York City to take a bunch of hick dames 
—when suddenly the idea hit him. One 
of the swellest ideas he’d ever had hit 
him as lightning hits a tree. He forgot 
all about the governor. Here in this little 
hole he’d got a chance to— Malice and 
mischief shone out of his bright blue 
eyes. He closed his mouth without 
laughing. “Sure,” he said, smoothly. 
“T’ve been looking for you ladies—oh, a 
long time!” 

A movement of astonished pleasure 
ran among them. The stout matron 
threw a triumphant look at the others 
and said to him cosily, “Well now, Mr. 
—Mr.——” 

“McGowan,” he interrupted her, and 
added, “Call me Mac.” 

“Well, Mr. Mac,” she went on, smil- 
ing at him gaily, “I'll just tell you now 
that we didn’t really dare to think you 
would have come just to take our meet- 
ing. Where did you say you were 
from?” 

“World Movie News Company, New 
York,” he said promptly. 

They were speechless. They looked 
at each other helplessly, murmuring. 
“Movie News?” said the stout matron. 

“Yes,” he answered, watching them. 
“Newsreels, you know. We get every 
important news item all over the world. 
We show in theaters all over the U. S. 
A., big and little.” 

“Yes. Yes,” she fluttered, and then, 
after a moment’s dazed hesitation, she 
went back to them. They gathered to- 
gether whispering, excited. He waited, 
smiling his down-curved smile, holding 
his face stiff against laughter. He 
caught fragments. “Just see what it 
would mean—thousands upon thou- 
sands—” “Oh, I don’t think—” “What 
would the men say?” “Oh, I couldn’t— 
I don’t believe Henry—” “But it’s our 
great opportunity—” “Our duty is 
to——” 

Then suddenly he had another of his 
ideas. It certainly was one of his days! 
“Wait!” he said with authority. They 
turned toward him like sheep. “I don’t 
want to take the whole meeting. Say, 
it’s the cause you’re interested in, isn’t 


it—the good cause?” They nodded, and 
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he went on crisply. “Then let’s line up 
a few of you ladies—and say, each of 
you make a little speech, you know— 
say something against liquor—and say 
—” His eye, roaming, fell on a woman 
whose hands were full of small Amer- 
ican flags. “What are you going to do 
with the flags?” 

The woman went as scarlet as a 
young girl. “We—we are going to have 
them as favors at lunch,” she faltered. 

He planned swiftly. “Swell—we could 
ring in something patriotic, too.” 

The stout lady responded with enthu- 
siasm. “Oh, I think you’re so right, Mr. 
—Mr. Mac. Shall we say just the of- 
ficers? I’m the president—I’m Mrs. 
Pratt, Mr. Mac.” He bowed and she 
smiled graciously, inclining her head. 
“And our vice-president is Mrs. Riggs— 
Mr. Riggs’s wife—and here is our secre- 
tary, Mrs. Dunne,—will you ladies just 
step forward as I call your names? And 
our good faithful treasurer, Miss Potter, 
and then—don’t you think we ought to 
have the minister’s wife, Mr. Mac? 
Since the Methodists have been so kind 
about letting us use the church today?” 

“Yes, of course,” he agreed. His face 
ached trying to keep it straight. It 
couldn’t be a better bunch. Hand-pick- 
ed, he couldn’t have got a better bunch. 
“Now let’s go outside into the sun- 
shine,” he said gaily. “Suppose—say, 
how’d you ladies like to use the church 
as a background? A church is always 
kind of imposing, you know.” 

“Oh, yes, that’s a good idea,” Mrs. 
Pratt cried enthusiastically. “Oh, dear, 
do you think—would one of you ladies 
mind just telling Mr. Riggs we'll be de- 
layed?” She smiled with gentle im- 
portance at a small awed old lady who 
trotted off to the dining-room and 
called after her, “Thank you, dear Mrs. 
Bentley!” 

He rushed to wake Sheean, hissing 
into his ear, “Get the sound set-up— 
electricity—in the church across the 
street. String it out of the windows. I 
want ‘em outdoors in front. I got one 
of my ideas. Get a move on, will you?” 
He shook Sheean and saw him awake. 
He could trust Sheean to get the me- 
chanics right—he’d wake up and grum- 
ble, but he’d get it right. He rushed 
back to the women. 

He was for the moment all artist. He 
led thern across the street and lined 
them up against the stark, bare white 
church. God, what sunshine! It was 




















like a dozen Klieg lights turned upon 
the landscape. There wasn’t a breath of 
wind, only the clear chill dry sunshine. 
He lined them up without mercy, ruth- 
lessly, far from any small atoning shrub 
or tree. There was nothing but the 
church and the five women. Upon their 
faces, their hands, their shapeless bodies 
in their homemade dresses, the sun 
shone down without leniency or stint. 
He looked at them a moment, exulting 
in them as he had never exulted in a 
row of bathing beauties. He was all 
ready. Sheean was ready, yawning and 
bewildered, but used to his vagaries 
and hunches. 

But still he was not satisfied. “Here,” 
he said. “You must be doing some- 
thing. What could you do?” 

They looked at each other helplessly. 
“What could we do?” murmured Miss 
Potter anxiously. She turned her kind, 
slightly bulging, gray eyes upon Mrs. 
Pratt. There was silence. They could 
not think of what to do. “Now let me 
think,” said Mrs. Pratt brightly. “We 
mustn’t miss this great opportunity— 
let’s do something really inspiring—I 
know!” She turned to him. “Suppose 
we all waved our little flags, Mr. Mac, 
and sang our song—you know, girls— 
‘pure hearts and clean hands, and lips 
unstained with wine,’ and then we can 
each make our speeches and then step 
into line and wave our flags again as a 
nice ending.” 

“Swell!” said Mac McGowan. “Per- 
fect!” 


In the theater he sat waiting for his 
newsreel to come on. He wouldn’t miss 
this for anything. He wasn’t often as 
excited as this. Would the crowd see 
what he meant—would they see his 
joke? He looked about the huge place, 
spotted with white faces blank in the 
semi-darkness. They were watching a 
mystery play, intent, grave. Would that 
gravity change, the silence break? 
There was never any telling. Some- 
times he was too smart for the crowd. 
He waited while the picture ended and 
the program began again. He watched 
his own name spring upon the screen. 
“Mac McGowan Brings To Us The 
Tragedy and the Comedy of the 
World in a Series of’— There was 
that picture of the races—swell picture, 
but races were dull unless a horse tum- 
bled and killed its jockey—there were 
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the shots he got of the ship Irish Queen 
upon her first voyage—all good, but 
nothing to excite the crowd—news of 
the day—“The Governor Steps Off 
His Train on Visit to His Boyhood 
Home”—the governor had got there 
that day before he knew it. 

Then his picture came on. He sat 
upright, watching, listening for the 
first ripple in the crowd. Suddenly he 
leaned forward in ecstasy. He stared at 
the church—sharp, white, barren. 
Against its clapboards stood the wom- 
en. They were more perfect even than 
he remembered — pathetic, ridiculous, 
earnest, waving their little flags, look- 
ing at the crowd with sickly smiles. 
The crowd was astonished, silent. How 
clever it had been of him not to do 
any wise-cracking in the title—just say 
exactly what it was—“Women’s Tem- 
perance Meeting in Glenville County!” 
The shrill feeble sound of their sing- 
ing arose. Mrs. Pratt led, flat and a 
little slow, determined to give every 
word its full value. There was a sti- 
fled giggle here and there through the 
house. 

Then Mrs. Pratt stepped forward, 
smiled, and began to talk in sweet con- 
scientious tones, smoothing her crum- 
pled belt as she talked. That glorious 
sunlight fell upon her every line and 
wrinkle, upon her straggling eyebrows, 
upon her flat full lips. “As the presi- 
dent of the Women’s Temperance As- 
sociation of Glenville County I feel it 
my duty to say that we feel no real 
patriot can drink any strong liquor and 
—and we ought all to gather in our 
beloved country and see that our fine 
young people are kept free of this curse 
of liquor. We all drink too much, I 
feel sure, and—and” Behind him Mac 
McGowan heard a loud snicker and a 
snort. “I should like to introduce our 
vice-president, Mrs. Riggs, who will 
speak next.” 

Mrs. Riggs—had he ever had such 
luck before? She stepped forward, a 
large overflowing woman in a limp 
voile dress. He squinted his eyes at her 
and saw her as a whorl of full curves, 
jowls, breasts, upper arms, hips, even 
her ankles were fat curves, ending in 
small silly feet, and her gray pompa- 
dour was a crowning curve. She began 
to speak in a high, breathy, flustered 
voice, “I’m sure we all want to unite 
against the curse, and I’m sure——” 
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Out of the darkness by his side he 
heard a deep preliminary rumble of 
laughter, and turning a little he saw 
a large, loose-jointed, grinning man. 
“Lord,” the man whispered, “where in 
the devil did they pick up such a 
bunch! Every darned one of ’em looks 
like the neighbors I used to know when 
I was a kid in a little town—good as 
gold and always ready to hand out 
cookies to us, but lookin’ just like 
that!” 

The crowd was beginning to stir and 
ripple. On the screen the minister’s wife 
stepped forward, a bright, confident 
little bird of a woman with a bulging 
forehead and flying hair. She chirped 
a few indistinguishable syllables, and 
made way for Mrs. Dunne, tall, nar- 
row-faced, prim, her large curved nose 
like the spout of a tea-kettle under her 
drab toque. Her voice came out unex- 
pectedly flat and harsh. “I think the 
repeal was a great mistake. The sta- 
tistics of per capita drinking among 
our young people since the repeal——” 

There was murmuring in the crowd, 
a sound, movement, gathering. 

He sat upright, staring ahead, his 
downward smile tight upon his face, 
his heart tense and waiting. It was good 
—it was better than he had hoped. Miss 
Pratt stood hesitating shyly upon the 
screen, the gray folds of her dress lank 
about her feet, her straight bobbed hair 
framing her spectacled, goggled eyes, 
her beflowered chip hat absurdly large. 
She held the little flag in bony hands 
limply over her stomach. 

But by now the crowd had it. There 
was a deep rocking roar rising from all 
over the house. He waited, grinning, 
deeply content with the utter content 
of the artist who knows he has turned 
his trick. Then the climax for which 
he had waited came crashing, the cli- 
max of their laughter, their massed 
enormous laughter. They roared, they 
stamped their feet, they howled. The 
big man beside him bent over choking, 
screaming, cackling, slapping his knees. 
“Gosh,” he gasped, “gosh—they’d 
make a fellow go out and get drunk 
if they weren’t so damned f-funny!” 
He broke down again into shaking 
convulsion. Through the din of the 
crowd’s laughter the women stood in 
a row upon the screen, earnestly wav- 
ing their little flags, smiling their sick 
shy smiles. 











America’s most famous woman tennis player 
in an autobiographical essay gives an in- 
sight into her mind and her interests. Her 
remarkable triumph in her return to the courts 
last season has stimulated interest in her 


plans for this year. 


Here she reveals her 


attitude toward the sport 


Education of a Tennis Player 


By Helen Wills Moody 


HAVE never thought of tennis as a 
I “career” and when people ask me, 

as they often do, “How do you ad- 
just your life to your career?” it is 
difficult for me to take the question 
seriously. From my point of view, it is 
not possible for a diversion to be a 
career—and I think of tennis as a diver- 
sion. Nevertheless, a diversion to which 
you have devoted a good deal of time is 
certain to have had its influence on the 
rest of your living. When I try, how- 
ever, to separate the things I have 
learned from tennis from those I would 
have learned anyway, I find it a com- 
plex problem. From my tennis, of 
course, came experiences and impres- 
sions I might otherwise not have had. 
And certainly, I have derived a great 
deal of pleasure from the game. 

During my thirteenth year I was in 
boarding school on the shores of Lake 
Champlain in Vermont. The courts of 
the school were being relaid, so I could 
not play that year, although I had 
brought along my newly acquired rac- 
quet from California. I enjoyed the 
other games during the recreation hours, 
except basketball, which I thought 
hampered by too many rules. Hockey 
was fun. We spent much time playing 
Tarzan in the trees. The Tarzan books 
were beginning to come out, and al- 
though they were proscribed in the 
school, they were smuggled in. 

There were woods about the school, 
and here there were wild berries to 
taste, and leaves of plants to examine, 
and the names of trees to learn—all 
different from those in California. Then 
the snow came, a miracle to a child 


from California who had not seen this 
white wonder, and with it the winter 
sports. 

I prefer above all things to be out of 
doors in the air, in sunshine or fog, 
wind or rain. I do not think that tennis 
taught me to love the out of doors, but, 
rather, that I took a great liking to tennis 
because it was played in the open, and 
because when we left the country to 
live in Berkeley, there were no open 
spaces in which to roam. 

My interest in the game dates from 
my fourteenth birthday when I was 
given a membership in the Berkeley 
Tennis Club. I had played a little tennis 
before this, enough so that my father 
saw that it was possible that I might 
learn to become a fairly good player. 
Gradually the older members began 
asking me to play with them so that I 
had constant practice. 

We lived up the hill from the Tennis 
Club. My school was nearby, too, so that 
it was easy to divide the day into three 
parts—classes in the morning, tennis in 
the afternoon, and study at night. My 
school lessons came first and I am 
sure if I had forgotten this, my parents 
would have reminded me. I can remem- 
ber only once having been asked if I 
did not think that I should be study- 
ing. I considered it a grievous insult. 

I learned slowly. I knew only one way 
of learning and that was as well as I 
possibly could. To say that I was con- 
scientious is to describe it mildly. I 
would have been terribly disappointed 
if I had not been on the honor roll each 
month. 

Tennis in these years offered me a 
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great deal. It gave me exercise, and 
healthy activity. I never had to seek 
amusement. To me nothing was as 
much fun as spending the afternoon at 
the Tennis Club, playing tennis with as 
many people as were willing to have a 
game with me. 

In my spare moments I worked at my 
drawing, but there never seemed to be 
enough time for it. I think that had | 
played less tennis I would have done 
more drawing—but it wasn’t a strenu- 
ous out of door activity like tennis, and 
so of course I preferred the latter. I did 
some shooting, too, with my father. | 
had begun to have lessons in handling 
a gun when I was about nine. We used 
to go out for quail and ducks. To see 
the sun rise over the marshes, on a 
winter's morning, with the frost dis- 
solving into wraith-like mist, to see the 
colors which belong peculiarly to marsh 
grasses and the reeds, and then to hear 
the whir of the ducks’ wings when they 
are still high in the sky are things to re- 
member. This meant more to me than 




















the sound of the guns and the breaking 
in flight of these birds so marvellously 
attuned to speed. 

A few months after joining the 
Berkeley Tennis Club, I took part in 
my first tournament, which was held on 
the courts of the club. The next year I 
went for the first time to Forest Hills 
and entered the National Girls’ Junior 
Championship, which I managed to 
win. Teamed with Marion Zinderstein 
Jessup, I won the National Women’s 
Doubles Championship too. The follow- 
ing year marked my first experience in 
the National Women’s Singles, and I 
reached the finals, but was defeated by 
Mrs. Molla Mallory, the champion. The 
next year, when I was seventeen, I de- 
feated Mrs. Mallory for the champion- 
ship. The year following was 1924, and 
I went abroad to play for the first time, 
as a member of the U. S. Olympic 
Team. We played at Wimbledon and 
later, in the Olympic tennis in Paris. 
Usually team travel is a mass of en- 
tangled luggage, plans, and clashing 
personalities, but this team was quite 
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different. Its members were Mrs. George 
Wightman (the famous Hazel Hotch- 
kiss), Mrs. Marion Zinderstein Jessup, 
Miss Eleanor Goss, Norris Williams, 
Watson Washburn, Frank Hunter, and 
Vincent Richards, and my mother, who 
in my earlier years always accompanied 
me on my tennis trips. The team had 
success, which always makes a differ- 
ence. The U. S. made a clean sweep in 
all the events. 

Upon my return to California, I en- 
tered my second year at the university. 
I was a few weeks late, but caught up 
with some extra studying. My summer 
trips did not actually interfere with my 
college work, and during the term, the 
game complemented my work in the 
class room and the lecture hall. 

With continuous effort in preparatory 
school, I achieved a good standing in 
my studies. Then it had been a matter 
of pride. But when I entered the uni- 
versity, I found that it was very desira- 
ble to be the possessor of a Phi Beta 
Kappa key. Ambition sent me gunning 


cold-bloodedly for this honor. I found 
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out what average was necessary, and 
paid attention to every detail as well as 
I could so that in my third year I was 
included in the group of students who 
were awarded the key. 

Actually my attitude was not con- 
sistent with the meaning of the award— 
a point of view which I have since re- 
gretted. I had an almost complete lack 
of interest in learning for the sake of 
knowing something. Not that I have 
since, by any means, become a scholar, 
but at least now I can admire those 
who are. At that time, I did not want 
to know anything. I was, in the truest 
sense of the word, a cup hunter in the 
field of scholarship. 

For two years I studied almost every 
night, never without a groan; opened 
books related to the classes with reluc- 
tance, avoided all lectures which came 
in the afternoon, and kept away from 
the library. Art classes were the excep- 
tion, of course, because in them we 
drew from life, studied anatomy, and 
painted in oil. The hours passed only 
too quickly. One other course stands 
out, too, in my memory. The professor 
was an able scientist who knew how to 
awake the interest of his students. The 
course was one in general zoology. I 
made an attempt to follow it up with 
more advanced laboratory study, but 
found that it was scheduled for the 
hours of one to five in the afternoons. 
My tennis was more important. 

After my third year, I decided that 
my formal education was at an end, It 
had been something like a tournament. 
The final examinations had been the 
matches, and the key the cup. 

But with classes, daily tennis, and 
evening study, my time had been al- 
most completely taken up, so that I 
missed the usual life enjoyed by the 
student in school and university. I 
seemed to have no leisure hours. There 
were few movies and ice cream sodas. 
Because of travel and the experiences 
that the game of tennis provided, my 
interests became more mature. Upon 
looking back I can see that what in- 
terested the other students in prepara- 
tory school by degrees no longer inter- 
ested me. When travelling I was with 
older people. Because I took part in the 
senior tournaments, my opponents were 
often twice my age. 

By the time I had reached the uni- 
versity, I was very serious and was able 
to arrange all of my day on schedule. I 
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thought that many of the students 
wasted time in conversation—for in- 
deed, what could it accomplish? In my 
eyes, nothing had value for itself, but 
for what it could achieve. 

Perhaps the students were learning 
about human nature. They were form- 
ing numerous friendships. They may 
have been developing a better under- 
standing of people. At twenty, when I 
decided that I had had enough of formal 
learning, I knew nothing about human 
nature. I was hardly aware of its exist- 
ence. More than that, it did not occur 
to me that other people had feel- 
ings. I did not know that other people 
were carrying around in their minds 
such things as ideas, and motives. 

I was not curious about people, nor 
did I wonder why they behaved as they 
did. I was possessed of a self-centered 
calm, which made me incapable of any 
feelings of nervousness. I had no nerves 
—least of all in a tennis match. 

It never occurred to me that if you 
once did get into action and tried your 
hardest, you would not be rewarded 
with victory. If by chance, you did not 
win, nothing could prevent you from 
winning eventually. It was a marvellous 
thing to be imbued with the feeling of 
certainty. 

For this reason, the tennis matches 
which could have been a source of 
nervous strain, left me unaffected. I 
could sleep as well and can now, be- 
fore the day of a final match as at any 
other time. 

Early in my tennis career, I was given 
the name of “Little Miss Poker Face.” 
I have always liked it. It is one you can 
smile over when you are an old lady. 

At twenty, I thought that it might 
be pleasant to take in the tournaments 
in the south of France. 

My mother had been planning a trip 
abroad when I had finished college, so 
that I might see the art galleries and 
some of the great architecture of Europe. 
Our plans included travelling in France 
and in Italy and in England. And while 
I had always been interested in trying 
to paint and in looking at art, my at- 
tention, unlike hers, was largely focused 
on the tennis. I was sure that the tennis 
must be better on the Riviera than in 
California. Eventually, one learns that 
distance has nothing to do with quality. 
However, I did not invest the south of 
France in my imagination with the 
glamor of romance, because one who 


had not yet learned to credit other 
people with feelings, would not be in- 
clined to dwell long with romantic 
thoughts. 

I did not know that a number of sur- 
prises awaited me. 

The south of France was then a more 
interesting place than it has since be- 
come, for its winter following had not 
begun to desert it. There seemed to be 
nothing to do but to seek ways of pass- 
ing the time pleasurably. It was to me 
a completely new way of life. There 
were the restaurants, and dancing in the 
afternoons at the Ambassadeurs, and 
evening parties, although I still pre- 
ferred to go to bed early because of my 
tennis. (There was a tournament every 
week.) Here was a glimpse of a new 
world where the business was pleasure. 

It was very exciting to pretend at the 
door of the Casino in Monte Carlo that 
you were the wife of your young Amer- 
ican escort so that they would let you 
in, since twenty-one is the age limit for 
the gaming rooms. Later I saw the more 
fashionable Sporting Club, where mil- 
lions have passed across the green 
tables. One evening I felt far from being 
a young person, for was I not the guest 
of a king, and were not the flunkies 
and doormen bowing deferentially as 
his Royal Highness and party passed 
down the hall on their way to the Sport- 
ing Club? There was no one to ask how 
old I was then. 

I can remember my dress. It was a 
white one, embroidered in diamant, 
and with it I wore a pale blue velvet 
evening wrap with collar and trim- 
mings of fox fur dyed a matching blue. 
Both had come from a leading dress- 
making house, and I thought them per- 
fection. 

Playing tennis on the Riviera opened 
up a diversified field of interest. One 
met people of all kinds. Gradually it 
dawned upon me that people were in- 
teresting and amusing. 

At the Ambassadeurs tall windows 
framed the masts of the yachts in the 
harbor. You could see them against the 
early stars of the winter evenings, as 
the clear sky sobered into night. The 
scene within was bright with sparkling 
crystal, with gilt, and the yellow glow 
from the lighted candelabra. There was 
a dramatic looking lady who wore a 
series of halo hats in different colors, 
who used to arrive in a long yellow 
Hispano with chauffeur and footman. 
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She could dance only with gigolos, ex- 
cept on week-ends, when her protector, 
a big manufacturer, used to arrive from 
Paris. I had supposed that people like 
that existed only on the screen. Certainly 
you did not see them in Berkeley, Calli- 
fornia. 

In a place where distractions and 
diversions were of paramount impor- 
tance, it is not surprising that the tennis 
tournaments received so much atten- 
tion. There were large audiences for al- 
most all the matches. 

That year there were a number of 
very good players taking part, from al- 
most every country in the world. The 
draws were international and the tour- 
naments well run. The pink clay courts 
were a cheerful surface to play on. The 
scene was a lovely one with background 
of blue sky and palms, against which 
the white-clad players moved. 

On one of the best courts in the 
south of France, I played in a match 
which happened to draw a larger gal- 
lery than usual. I was defeated, because 
my opponent had played a better game. 
The arrangements, umpiring, court, 
and so on, had been perfect. My youth 
was certainly not blighted by the result. 

But a few days later, I was due for 
an upset, though not on the courts. 
It was one of those surprises of 
your younger days that you are in- 
clined to remember not for itself, en- 
tirely, but because from it you learned 
something of which you had not been 
aware before. What I discovered was: 
that the world is full of all kinds of 
people. This sounds naive—but I was 
naive. 

I found that a rich woman, not 
merely rich but tremendously so, had 
bought up a large portion of the 
tickets for the match, and sold them 
for a profit. Some of the seats had 
been re-sold for as much as fifty dol- 
lars each. Naturally, no amateur can 
share in the gate, nor should he want 
to, but, on the other hand, neither does 
he want to play for the enrichment of 
an individual. The money taken in at 
matches should go by the way of the 
local tennis association for the encour- 
agement of tennis and the furthering 
of the game, and actually this is what 
happened to the original sale price of 
the tickets. But the profiteering lady 
was by way of being a ticket scalper. 
I had not, as it were, kept my eye on 


the ball. 




















It is popularly supposed that ro 
mance is encountered away from home. 
This is not always true, but it is a fa- 
vorite belief, and it was not entirely 
surprising that the idea ran true to 
form on this trip, although it is quite 
possible that I would have met Fred- 
erick Moody eventually in California, 
as he lived only three miles away from 
Berkeley, in San Francisco. 

After we left the south of France in 
March, my mother and I went on to 
Milan, Florence, and Rome, where I 
played in exhibition matches with the 
Italian players. The interest in tennis 
is very keen in Italy, and those who 
followed the game made it very pleas- 
ant for us. It was as if we had good 
friends in each of the cities we visited, 
although we had never been there be- 
fore. We saw not only the sights that 
the usual traveller sees, but were invit- 
ed to delightful Italian homes as well. 

We went on to Paris where we 
waited a few weeks for the French 
championships to begin. They were to 
be held in the Bois de Boulogne as the 
Stade Rolande Garosse at that time 
had not been built. The first few days 
of the tournament were rainy and cold, 
and the water dripped drearily off the 
leaves of the great chestnut trees sur- 
rounding the courts. Mlle. Lenglen 
was entered in the tournament and I 
was hoping to play her again, that is if 
I could get through to the finals. The 
American Wightman Cup Team, of 
which I was a member, had arrived, 
captained by Mary Browne. They were 
taking part in the French champion- 
ships as preliminary practice for the 
Wightman Cup Matches which were 
to follow the next month in England 
before Wimbledon. 

I. played through the first two or 
three rounds of the French tourna- 
ment, but could not understand what 
was wrong with my game. It was be- 
coming steadily weaker, no matter how 
much effort I put into it. If I could last 
through, there would be only two more 
rounds before I would play against 
Mlle. Lenglen again. 

After waiting for about three hours 
at the courts in the cold and rain, I 
played and won from yellow-haired 
Mme. Golding, a French player who 
had all but given up tournaments. In 
spite of this we had a long drawn-out 
game, in which my play became 
steadily weaker and weaker. 
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The next morning when I began to 
dress to go out to the tennis courts, my 
knees seemed to melt and the world 
went black. It was an acute attack of 
appendicitis, the little French doctor 
said. Our California friends in Paris, 
when they heard, came to offer advice 
and assistance. I rebelled at the igno- 
miny of going to the American Hos- 
pital on a stretcher, but no one paid 
any attention and the ambulance was 
soon rolling away across Paris to Neu- 
illy. 

Doctor de Martel, the famous 
French surgeon, worked rapidly and 
the operation was over in a few min- 
utes. There were few lurid details, I 
regret to say. The only pain afterwards 
was in one of the toes in my right foot; 
otherwise, I felt immediately better, and 
it was fun having so much attention. 
Flowers came from friends and follow- 
ers of tennis, and Mlle. Lenglen sent a 
great bouquet of pale pink and yellow 
peonies. To the surprise of my nurse, 
I was able to walk on the fifth day, 
which was doubtless due to my funda- 
mental good health. 

Although I was told I could begin 
to play tennis as soon as I wished, it 
was nine months before I really felt 
like playing a strenuous game. I made 
the mistake of trying to take part the 
next month in the American tourna- 
ments, but realized after two tourna- 
ments that it was impossible. 

Before returning to the United States, 
however, I had been a spectator at 
Wimbledon. This was the year that 
Kathleen MacKane Godfrey won the 
title. Mlle. Lenglen was playing too 
and it was taken for granted that 
she would win, but there occurred 
the famous incident, of “when Su- 
zanne kept the Queen waiting.” This 
has never been explained  satisfac- 
torily, and probably never will be. 
It marked her last appearance at Wim- 
bledon. A few months later, she an- 
nounced that she was going to turn 
professional. Since her exhibition tour 
of the United States the following 
winter, she has done little professional 
work. 

The following year I returned to 
Wimbledon, not as an unwilling spec- 
tator, but as a player, and was fortunate 
enough to win the championship there 
for the first time. In 1928, 29, and 30, I 
managed to repeat the win, and again 
in 1932, 33, and 35, thereby equalling 
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the record of Mrs. Lambert Chambers, 
who had won the Wimbledon cham- 
pionship seven times before the War. 
Of my opponents in each of the finals, 
the names of Kathleen MacKane God- 
frey, Lili de Alvarez, and Elizabeth 
Ryan stand out especially. Kathleen 
MacKane next to Mlle. Lenglen was 
one of the really great players. She had, 
besides a game suited to tournament 
play, a spirit for competition which en- 
abled her to rise to special heights when 
she was on the center court. She was 
an interesting opponent because of the 
variety of her game and the element of 
surprise which it contained. Also be- 
cause of her ability to pick up when 
she was behind. She won the title at 
Wimbledon twice, and if it had not 
been for ill health, might have gathered 
in a long row of championships. 

Another player who was outstanding 
in those days was Lili de Alvarez, the 
Spanish champion. For brilliance, she 
was equalled not even by Suzanne. 
Her strokes were the last word in style 
and finish. She was pretty. Her tennis 
dresses always came from Paris and 
were very chic. There would have been 
little hope of winning from her, except 
that about halfway through the set she 
would become impatient and try to 
make a winner when the risk was too 
great. Then the demands of match play 
would suddenly become wearisome to 
her. 

Elizabeth Ryan, the Californian, 
eighteen times doubles champion of 
Wimbledon, was a specialist in that 
field and her number of wins will prob- 
ably never be equalled. In singles, she 
had the championship several times in 
her grasp, but did not quite capture it. 
She was a difficult opponent, with her 
low bounding chop, her clever drop 
shot, and her sharply angled volleys. 

In 1934, I was again an onlooker at 
Wimbledon, because I had not yet re- 
covered from an injury to my back 
which had not permitted me to touch a 
racquet for eleven months. I didn’t 
know whether I would ever be able to 
play again—actually, it was not until 
about nine months after that that I did 
begin. But when I received a cable from 
The London Daily Mail in 1934— 
would I report the matches at Wim- 
bledon? I felt that this would be an ex- 
cuse for seeing the tournament which 
I was loath to miss. So it was as a 
sportswriter that I attended Wimble- 
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don that year, and it quite changed my 
view of the work of those newspaper 
people who write on sports. I decided 
that it was much easier to play at Wim- 
bledon than to write about it! It was 
necessary to write steadily from two 
o'clock to six-thirty each day, as the 
matches on the center court progressed. 
In the early part of the meeting, it was 
even more difficult, because there might 
be an important match on the “center,” 
and, at the same time, good matches 
with Americans participating on out- 
side courts. 

I had to keep three articles going at 
once—one for my American newspa- 
per syndicate, one for The London 
Daily Mail, and a third one condensed 
for the Manchester edition of The 
Daily Mail, which had to be sent off 
earlier than the others. 

Actually I found the reporting al- 


(The concluding part of Mrs. Moody's autobiographical 
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most as interesting as playing at Wim- 
bledon, because in writing about the 
matches it was necessary to follow the 
game very closely, play by play. The 
more attention you pay to tennis, the 
more there is to see. I was seeing much 
more than I had when I had casually 
looked on. 

Also I was struck by the curious 
thought, as I sat among the thousands 
of spectators looking down at the green 
court below, that I was quite detached 
from my previous experiences upon 
this same court. It did not seem to me 
that I had ever been running about on 
this bit of turf, before such a large 
audience, serving, driving, pursuing 
the ball in a close rally. I found it hard 
to believe that any one should ever 
be able to learn how to connect such a 
small object as a ball with the only 
slightly larger expanse of tightly drawn 
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string which was the face of the rac- 
quet. How could they do it, and espe- 
cially with the added problem of 
speed? Tennis is peculiar in that it 
looks so easy and so difficult at the 
same time. 

In recalling this impression, I am re- 
minded of my ability or fault, or what- 
ever it is, for forgetting things. It used 
to help me in my matches. I would for- 
get immediately any mistakes, and be- 
cause of this I would not brood over 
past errors, a habit which has lost 
many a match. Neither can I recall the 
scores of past matches, won or lost. 
Most of my tennis cups are in the base- 
ment nailed up in a box, which is per- 
haps a lamentable fact, but in years to 
come I may unpack them. The great 
joy of tennis to me is in the playing, 
at the moment, and I ask nothing more 
of it than that. 








Tue wind filled all dark outside with cold sound 


And rattled the windows of our house. 


One light was like a spark blown over ground. 
Indoors some corner darkness hid a mouse. 


The mountain seemed to send us off to slee 
Ps 


Promising that neither dark nor wind 


Would scare it from its job—which was to keep 
The house safe and the fields that lay behind. 


Letting the night inside we let out fear— 


Slept and for country waking wakened late. 


The day gleamed in our windows wet and clear 
And filled with light bronzed lands beyond our gate. 


Darkness had left the mountain and bright trees 

Where leaves stirred that the next wind might blow down. 
Farm women drove by with eggs held on their knees. 
Night had not moved the roadway into town. 
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troubling both trustees and 
private investors. The University had, 
he said, endowment funds totalling 
about $24,000,000 which, in their grad- 
ual growth, had been for fifty years suc- 
cessfully and safely invested in mort- 
gages and first-class bonds. Owing to 
new conditions, now present in their 
combined force, after a half century, the 
University is faced with the necessity of 
investing a part of these funds in com- 
mon stocks, and requested the permis- 
sion of the Court to do so. These con- 
ditions, Mr. Hoover noted in part, were 
excessively low interest rates, the fact 
that over two-thirds of the investments 
were due or callable within five years, 
and the fear of possible inflation. We 
may, for the moment, disregard the low 
interest rates. After all, the income yield 
on first-class common stocks which 
might serve as a hedge against inflation 
are as low as the yield on bonds, and 
low yields are not peculiar to our pres- 
ent situation. Interest rates move in 
cycles and I well recall, just a generation 
ago, when interested in the formation 
of some trust funds, that bond yields 
were as low or lower than today. 

At that time, however, trustees were 
not petitioning the Courts to allow 
them to buy common stocks. There was 
a hierarchy of investments, descending 
from government bonds, through gilt- 
edged and second-grade corporation 
bonds, preferred stocks, to common 





stocks at the bottom. At the top the in- 
vestor could get, or believed he could 
get, perfect security. As he descended in 
the scale he increased his income and 
decreased his safety. 

Common stocks were for people of 
large means or for speculators or gam- 
blers. Common stocks are still gambles 
today, as the price and dividend records 
of the past eight years show. The point 
is, as Mr. Hoover said, “while common 
stocks, real estate, and other equities 
are subject to risk, yet this may be the 
lesser risk than bonds and mortgages.” 

Here is a wholly new situation. It is 
one that deeply concerns the welfare of 
every citizen, whether he is aware of it 
or not. I am not speaking merely of the 
vast distribution of ownership in what 
used to be considered the soundest secu- 
rities. On January 1, 1935, for example, 
to cite only two instances, nearly 14,- 
000,000 American men, women, and 
children had on deposit in the Mutual 
Savings Banks alone nearly $10,000,000,- 
000, almost the whole of which was in- 
vested in bonds and mortgages, and not 
in “equities.” The Life Insurance Com- 
panies were carrying for our people 
nearly $100,000,000,000 of insurance, 
with assets of about $22,000,000,000. 
This, again, was chiefly in bonds and 
mortgages. I do not have the figures 
for annuities but in the past year alone 
about $440,000,000 were put into this 








in this article, for they seem 
to me to be of possibly profound im- 
portance. Those of the previous genera- 
tion could feel reasonably secure in 
their investments provided they were 
content with a modest return and did 
not gamble for high yields or apprecia- 
tion of principal. Today, no one can 
feel secure, and, like Stanford Univer- 
sity, we have to be gamblers in spite of 
ourselves even though we wish to be 
conservative. What has brought this 
about; what are likely to be its effects; 
and what, if anything, can be done 
about it? 

In considering the causes, we may 
leave out the ordinary effects of the 
business crash. We have had a severe 
crash in the course of the economic 
cycle in every generation, and each has 
been marked by failures of banks and 
other concerns, by rascality, by bad 
judgment on the part of many, and 
heavy losses. These, however, have not 
left us before in the situation we are 
now in. There have been new forces 
at work. The old panics and depres- 
sions did not turn us all into gamblers 
in spite of ourselves. We may divide 
the new forces into three groups: those 
resulting from government action, those 
springing from public opinion and ad- 
vice, and those originating in new 
methods of private financing. 

Speaking of government action, we 
may note that this has been of many 
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sorts, most of them tending to make 
for great uncertainty in the life of the 
citizen. For one thing, just as in ordi- 
nary life we have to accept the word of 
those we are in contact with or inter- 
course would break down, so in the 
complex business life of today we lose 
all confidence if contracts are declared 
to be mere scraps of paper, to be torn 
up at the option of either party. All 
business becomes a gamble if when we 
are given a check, receive a promise, or 
sign a contract we have no idea whether 
the other fellow is going to honor his 
obligations or not. Our generation, espe- 
cially since the war, has witnessed re- 
pudiation of solemn contracts on a scale 
never known before in the modern 
world. Contracts have been broken in 
every direction. The war debts, except 
that from Finland, have been virtually 
repudiated. Governments have been 
unable or unwilling to pay other debts. 
Treaties, such as our own with Pana- 
ma, have been cynically torn up. Prom- 
ises to pay in gold have almost all 
been broken. Currencies have been 
debased or wholly repudiated. The 
value of our own dollar is uncertain. 
It was reduced to 59 cents, and the 
President still has the power to lower 
it again to 50. By manipulating cur- 
rencies and exchanges, governments 
have made all business hazardous for 
those directly or indirectly concerned 
with foreign trade. For some time, I 
have spent the greater part of each year 
in England. Before the war a few 
cents were the most that the pound and 
the dollar could fluctuate in terms of 
one another. One could then figure 
one’s income and expenses, and adjust 
them to proper balance. In the past few 
years I have bought pounds as low as 
$3.16 and as high as $5.50. At the be- 
ginning of a year, intending to keep 
my expenses at the same figure as be- 
fore, I could never tell what they 
would be. In spite of myself, I had to 
be a gambler in that riskiest of all 
markets, that in foreign exchange. 
There has also been the wholesale tem- 
porary cancellation of private contracts 
by government-declared moratoria of 
all sorts, such as that for mortgages, 
though often the debtor has been far 
richer than the creditor. 

There have also, in our own case, 
been the colossal spending and piling up 
of deficits by the New Deal. This and 
other causes tending in the same direc- 


tion have made the specter of possible 
inflation stand by the bed of every 
thinking man with responsibilities for 
his own or other people’s money. In- 
flation on the grand scale is one of the 
greatest disasters which can overtake a 
people. It attacks the life of every man, 
woman, and child in the community, 
and it is practically impossible for the 
ordinary person to fight against it. As 
Roosevelt said in one of his campaign 
speeches, “big business and little busi- 
ness and family business and the indi- 
vidual’s business [are] at the mercy 
of the big government in Washing- 
ton.” The effects of rapidly falling 
purchasing power of a currency and of 
soaring prices are felt first by those 
with fixed incomes, such as from sala- 
ries and fixed income-bearing securi- 
ties. It is because of this that more in- 
dividual investors, trustees, and insti- 
tutions are carrying common stocks 
than ever before. 

But the matter is not so simple. One 
cannot merely say to buy commodi- 
ties, common stocks, or real estate in 
place of bonds and mortgages. One 
cannot “invest” in wheat or lead or 
copper. The commodity markets even 
for those versed in them are highly 
speculative. Real estate might or might 
not prove a good hedge. Not only does 
the ordinary problem arise of what par- 
ticular piece to buy, but in case of real 
inflation the ownership of real estate, 
other than one’s own home, might en- 
tail most unpleasant results, With a de- 
preciating currency, both rents and 
taxes would rise of themselves but 
while governments would not—prob- 
ably could not—check the rise in taxes 
they probably would, as they have done 
elsewhere, halt the rise in rents, and 
the unfortunate owner would find him- 
self unprotected against taxes and re- 
pairs which he could not pay. As for 
common stocks they form, merely as a 
group, no hedge against inflation, as 
much depends on the nature of the in- 
dividual business. The effect would de- 
pend on how much companies could 
raise the price of their products and 
retain a market; on whether they im- 
ported raw materials from abroad, at 
rapidly rising cost; on whether labor 
formed a large or small proportion of 
costs; and numerous other factors gen- 
erally unknown to the ordinary inves- 
tor. There are also the usual risks in 
buying common stocks which have al- 
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ways existed and still exist. Indeed they 
are emphasized today because many of 
the best common stocks are selling at 
prices at which they yield even less than 
fairly good bonds. I think it likely they 
will go higher but they are selling on 
business plus inflation, and we may or 
may not have the latter on a great 
scale. The hedges against inflation are 
thus all speculative, although I sup- 
pose all careful investors have bought 
some of them, even against their will. 
As Hoover pointed out, it is a gamble 
either way, whether you buy or do not 
buy. In America, at least, inflation has 
been and still is within the power of 
the government, and this is another 
way in which the government is turn- 
ing us all, even universities, into specu- 
lators instead of investors. 

To some extent, the same result is 
being attained by governmental action 
through taxation. Many of our tax laws 
interfere with free play of judgment in 
making investments. Unlike England, 
and I believe other countries, the 
United States, for example, taxes capi- 
tal profits and allows deduction under 
certain conditions for capital losses. It 
seems unable to distinguish between 
these capital changes and ordinary in- 
come, earned or unearned, though it 
does not, as yet, consider the inherit- 
ance of a legacy as income for that year. 
Let me give an example. At the very 
bottom of the market I was asked to 
manage an estate which, by bad in- 
vestment, had shrunk by about $100,- 
ooo down to a total of only about $30,- 
ooo. If I had sold the securities to buy 
what I considered better, I could de- 
duct a $100,000 loss, we will say, 
against that year’s income tax, but the 
whole income was only $3000! If I 
kept them and they rose to their origi- 
nal purchase price, there would be no 
tax because there would be no “profit,” 
a mere making up of paper loss. But if 
I sold them, bought others, and then 
sold those later for the same price as 
the first had cost (that is, merely re- 
stored the estate to its first value), the 
government would take some 40 per 
cent as a tax on the “profit.” In many 
ways, which I need not detail, this law 
has made for speculation instead of 
straight investing. Among other laws 
we may note those of many States 
which tax the income from bonds and 
mortgages while leaving dividends 
from stocks and stock profits free, that 
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is, which encourage the stock specula- 
tor or owner and discourage the more 
conservative investor. In these and 
other ways, our governments, both 
State and Federal, have done much to 
make us all gamblers rather than in- 
vestors. 

We now come to the second force 
which I have called public opinion 
and advice. Largely because of the situ- 
ation created by governments, the idea 
has taken firm root in the public mind 
and among many economists that, 
either for fear of inflation or for other 
reasons, the really careful investor 
should have a varying proportion, ac- 
cording to individual opinion, of com- 
mon stocks. This may or may not be 
true, depending on the hidden events 
of the next decade. The estates which 
in 1929 were all in gilt-edged bonds 
are intact today whereas the nation is 
strewn with the wreckage of those who 
had owned stocks. Whatever the truth 
may be, this force of public opinion and 
advice is certainly a potent one in mak- 
ing us into speculators. A man must 
needs have an oaken confidence in his 
own judgment today if, in handling 
funds, he sticks solely to bonds and 
mortgages. Yet, as I indicated above, 
he is taking risks in other forms of in- 
vestment which the conservative trustee 
or investor of the last generation did 
not have to take. 

There is a third and comparatively 
new cause at work today which makes 
for uncertainty in the former super- 
conservative investments. We owe this 
to the bankers and the corporations. A 
generation ago comparatively few 
bonds were callable. When they were, 
it was usually only after a number of 
years. They generally ran for a genera- 
tion or more. One could build up a 
well-balanced estate with some degree 
of permanency. Now, practically every 
bond that is issued is callable on any 
interest day on thirty to sixty days’ no- 
tice. In other words, if the money mar- 
ket should be favorable for refunding, 
one’s whole estate might be called 
within a few months. They are not 
bonds in the old sense. They are merely 
secured—(sometimes )—short commer- 
cial paper, if the issuing company so 
decrees. But there is this point. They 
are callable only at the option of the 
company and not payable at the op- 
tion of the holder. 

Let us take one example. One of the 


new bonds, merely a sample of prac- 
tically what all are, is a 344, “due” in 
1970 but callable any interest day on 
sixty days’ notice. Others are callable 
on thirty days’ notice from date of is- 
sue. If money rates fall, bonds go up; 
if they rise, bonds go down. But if rates 
fell so that the company could refund 
at, say, 3 per cent, the investor might 
lose his bond. On the other hand, if 
they rose, and the bond went down, the 
investor could hold the bag. The com- 
pany can exercise its right any time but 
the investor is not entitled to repay- 
ment until 1970. He may have to carry 
the bond (or sell it at a loss) for a 
generation, whereas if the market rises 
he may be told to turn it in for a small 
premium, and have to solve the invest- 
ment problem all over again under still 
more difficult conditions. This now al- 
most universal method would seem to 
be, for the companies, “heads I win, 
tails you lose.” The investor, under 
these circumstances, no longer can have 
a safe, long-term investment, but his 
estate becomes a shifting quick-sand, 
quivering at every drop in money 
rates. Bonds so issued have ceased to 
perform one of their most useful func- 
tions. This new practice may prove an- 
other force, and a potent one, in chang- 
ing us against our wills from investors 
to speculators. 

What are the psychological and so- 
cial implications of this change? I be- 
lieve they may be serious. Living in a 
new and rapidly developing country, 
we Americans have always been in- 
clined to gamble with our lives. On the 
other hand, with a very wide distribu- 
tion of property, we have been noted, 
on the whole, for our political con- 
servatism. The house or farm, the sav- 
ings account, the life-insurance policy, 
the estate, small or large, in invest- 
ments, have all served to keep us from 
the wilder forms of radicalism. Today 
no man, however rich, feels safe. Not 
only that, but with the various forces 
at work noted above, all tending to 
make us speculators in spite of our- 
selves, we shall steadily feel less safe. 

In the past, the farmers have been 
the most conservative element in our 
population, in part because they have 
felt that they were secure in their way 
of life even if the standard of living 
were not as high as they would wish. 
Their farms were not quoted daily on 
an exchange tempting them to buy or 
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sell. The man who had a life-insurance 
policy in a company with hundreds of 
millions of assets behind it felt safe. 
The man who had built up an estate 
with mortgages and long-term gilt- 
edged bonds felt safe for himself and 
for his family. In 1908, for example, I 
subscribed to some of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad consolidated fours of 1948. 
3arring a complete overturn of the 
world, I believed, and still believe, 
them absolutely safe. I have them yet, 
after twenty-eight years, and expect to 
keep them until they come due twelve 
years hence. During the war, the de- 
pression of 1920-21 and that of the 
past six years, the price has gone up 
and down but I have not had to sell. 
They were paid for, and I always felt 
the income was safe, not only in any 
current year but for years ahead. The 
fall in price under special conditions 
did not fill me with terror lest, as in 
the case of common stocks or specula- 
tive junior bonds, the income might 
cease. The fact that during all those 
hectic years the larger part of my mod- 
est estate was in such securities gave 
me a certain sense of stability, much 
the sense that a man might have living 
unencumbered farm, which 
continued to make a profit for him, It 
helped largely to enable me to keep a 
steady head, avoid the economic pit- 
falls of 1927-29, and maintain some 
sanity as to the economic and political 
world about me. One might not be 
making the paper fortunes of one’s 
feverish neighbors who were “riding 


on his 


high, wide and handsome” on common 
stocks but one could adjust expense to 
income and have a feeling of stability 
both for present and future. If one 
died, his estate would continue to pro- 
vide the same income for his heirs, and 
changes in its safe make-up need come 
only slowly as the bonds fell due at 
very varying dates, and in varying con- 
ditions of the money market. 

But apparently it is not the inten- 
tion of either bankers or corporations 
to allow this form of investment any 
longer. If all “bonds,” so-called, are to 
be callable at the option of the com- 
pany on thirty or sixty days’ notice, the 
sense of stability as to income is gone. 
One is no longer investing long-term 
funds at a given rate. One is merely 
speculating on the money market. One 
can no longer average on income rates. 
All one’s bonds may be called when 
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money rates reach a certain point on a 
downward swing instead of maturing 
over a series of years. Let us say all 
first-class 5-per-cent bonds had been 
of this new type. The unfortunate in- 
vestor would have to be “refunded” at, 
say, 34 per cent in a bond callable any 
time at the option of the company. If 
interest rates fell, instead of adding to 
his capital by a substantial rise in the 
price of his bonds, they would be taken 
away from him by the company to be 
again refunded at a lower rate. If inter- 
est rates rose, his new bonds would de- 
cline, and when corporations might be 
again borrowing at 5 per cent, his capi- 
tal would have shrunk to such an ex- 
tent as to prevent his shifting into 
higher rate bonds at any profit. This 
would apply not to a few of his bonds 
which might have matured at a bad 
moment for him but to his entire list. 
Such a horizontal cut through his en- 
tire estate would prevent his ever get- 
ting up again, except by the invest- 
ment of additional savings, to be treat- 
ed some day in the same way. Carefully 
chosen maturity will no longer allow 
orderly adjustment of an estate. A mere 
low point in a money cycle will allow 
corporations to disrupt it wholly and 
at once, and as noted above, perhaps 
lower the income on the whole once 
and for all. This applies to life-insur- 
ance companies and savings banks as 
well as to individuals. If as fast as the 
older long-term bonds come due they 
are to be replaced only by this short- 
term one-sided bargain paper, one won- 
ders what the effect will be when 
there are no longer any bonds of the 
older sort to buy. Just as in my own 
case my few bonds have been a stabiliz- 
ing factor in my life, mental as well as 
economic, so the vast mass of such 
bonds, counted in the past by the bil- 
lions, has been a stabilizing factor in 
the life of the people at large. 

The sense of possible safety is now 
rapidly passing from the various causes 
noted. How different today are the sen- 
sations of a man who is wondering, if 
we have inflation, what is going to 
happen to the assets behind his sav- 
ings-bank account or his life insurance 
or annuity; who has a large part of his 
investments in common stocks which 
he sees rise and fall every day; whose 
bonds may be called “any interest date 
on thirty days’ notice”; and so on. The 
man who feels safe in building for the 
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future under the institutions of his 
country is not one to try wild experi- 
ments with those institutions. But let it 
soak into him thoroughly that neither 
he nor his wife nor children are any 
longer safe, and you change the man. 
If we have to gamble even on the most 
solemn contracts made by the govern- 
ment; if we are forced to wonder about 
our life insurance and other assets 
hitherto considered impregnable; if we 
cannot make investments for more 
than thirty or sixty days at the option 
of companies; if we are to be forced to 
become speculators in stocks merely as 
one gamble set against another; if we 
are to ride up and down on every stock 
market boom or crash; if even the most 
conservative have to do these things, 
then they will cease to be conservative. 

Particularly as to common stocks, we 
all know the difference in “feel,” so to 
say, between money made in specula- 
tion and money made by hard work or 
as interest on carefully saved and in- 
vested securities. If a person suddenly 
makes $500 in the market he is likely 
to regard it as a windfall which he can 
go out and spend, whereas he would 
not so regard six months’ interest on his 
bonds or savings account. He is also 
likely to get the fatal idea that what 
he has done once he can do again 
when he likes, and market profits come 
to be considered, as the government 
teaches him in its tax laws, merely part 
of his annual income. One does not 
watch the fluctuations in the price of 
one’s home or of one’s mortgages or 
sound bonds in the same emotional 
state as one watches the gyrations of 
the stock market. But most people if 
they invest in common stocks are daily 
confronted in active times with the 
questions “to buy or not to buy,” “to 
sell or not to sell,” and the psychology 
of such people changes from that of the 
careful investor to that of the specu- 
lator and gambler. 

Recklessness in one part of one’s life 
and outlook easily spreads into reck- 
lessness in other parts, and the steady 
pressure now being exerted on all of 
us to change us from conservative in- 
vestors to gamblers by necessity may 
well, in time, have a profound effect on 
the general social and political life of 
the nation. 

What is to be done about it? The 
different causes which are operating as 
described above would seem to call for 
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different means of combating them. 
Taking them in reverse order, I sup- 
pose there is nothing to be done about 
the turning of bonds into a sort of com- 
mercial paper, unless our business lead- 
ers can see that it may not be wise long- 
term policy. As I have said, for the cor- 
porations it is “heads I win, tails you 
lose,” and they find that, undoubtedly, 
a comfortable position. It is also a com- 
fortable position for the bankers. If a 
company issues a forty-year bond, such 
as the Pennsylvania fours of 1948 which 
I mentioned above, the bankers can 
make only one underwriting commis- 
sion in forty years on that loan. If the 
bonds are callable any six months and 
the money market is kind, they may 
make several commissions by refund- 
ing in the same forty years. Moreover 
there is competition between bankers 
for the financing of corporations. If a 
banker or banking group fails to put 
all the possible and fashionable terms 
favorable to the corporation into a 
loaning operation they may well find 
themselves passed over when the cor- 
poration again has financing to be 
handled. It may be if enough investors, 
like myself who used to buy bonds in- 
stead of mortgages, partly because al- 
though paying less income they ran for 
a longer period, stop buying this new 
30-60-day stuff, that we shall have the 
old-fashioned bond come back. 

As to the general public opinion and 
advice, those may well alter as condi- 
tions alter. They will not do so as long 
as the fear of inflation hangs over us. 
For the altering of conditions, we have 
to go back to the government. So long 
as we continue gaily along the road 
which, if travelled far enough, would, 
as Roosevelt said in the 1932 campaign, 
inevitably lead to bankruptcy, which 
means inflation of the worst sort, we 
cannot expect to feel safe. We shall 
have to continue to gamble because the 
government is gambling and forces us 
to. On the other hand, if, either under 
Mr. Roosevelt or another, we get back 
to balanced budgets, sane finance, and 
sensible tax laws, then not only the un- 
happy trustees of Stanford and other 
universities but all of us ordinary peo- 
ple who are trying to make a living and 
provide for the future of ourselves and 
those dependent on us may again re- 
turn to conservative investments and 
not worry too much about the market 
with every evening’s paper. 
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By John Herrmann 


HE sun came in through the win- 

dow clear and bright. Its first rays 

brought warmth into the plainly 

furnished farm bedroom. Phillip Jas- 

per rubbed sleep out of his eyes and 

stretched, disturbing his wife with his 
upraised left elbow. 

She raised herself quickly, suddenly 
wide awake. Man and wife looked out 
of the window at the sunlight and the 
clear April air and sky. In both there 
was a feeling of elation and relief, the 
joy of people seeing for the first time 
in weeks the clear sunlight. 

“No dust,” Phillip said. 

“The first time in three weeks we've 
seen the day break like that,” his wife 
said. 

Hurriedly they got out of bed. Caro 
line looked at their baby, sleeping in a 
clothes basket near the bed. He coughed 
once lightly but continued sleeping. 

“They could hold school today,” 
Caroline told Phillip. 

With his back turned toward his wife 
he scratched his head and gazed out of 
the window. The horizon was clear. 
He could see smoke-stacks and the top 
of a grain elevator in Dodge City, twelve 
miles away. Truly it did seem incredible. 


For three solid weeks the skies had 
been filled with dust and the only sun 
they had seen was the silvery, ominous 
sun such as shows through storm, tor- 
nado, and dust-ridden skies. And this 
was seen only rarely, for on most days 
the dust filled the sky so thickly that 
it completely hid even the sun’s ghost. 

“T think it would be a mistake to 
hold school today. We can’t be sure the 
weather is settled. Those dust storms 
come up so quick. Better wait a few 
days,” Phillip said. 

“Tt is hard with the dust,” she said. 
“But with the children under foot all 
day, I can’t make any headway against 
the dirt, Phillip. Look at this filthy 
house. I scrub it and scrub it, and look 
at it. If I could only get the children out 
from under foot and give it a good 
cleaning, I'd feel better.” 

“But, Ma, next day more dust, more 
dirt. You have to clean again. Don’t 
wear yourself out, always cleaning and 
scrubbing. We've all got to eat our peck 
of dirt.” 

“Our peck of dirt,” Caroline said. 
“Why I’ve eaten bushels, I know I have. 
It’s in everything.” 

“Now Caroline, take it easy, it can’t 


last. Maybe today means the dust is 
ended. Maybe tomorrow there'll be 
rain. I think I’d faint away dead if I 
saw rain come down suddenly.” Phil- 
lip’s eyes brightened and one side of his 
mouth turned up in a smile. 

“In three years only a few teacups of 
rain and you still act so hopeful. Did 
Grandpa tell you the joke he heard 
about the man who saw rain on the 
window?” she asked. 

“I heard it in town. He fainted away, 
didn’t he, and then they had to throw 
some dust in his face in order to bring 
him around? I never heard so many 
jokes about anything as the dust storms. 
With cattle dying off and no chance 
for a crop you'd think they’d get some- 
thing better to joke about.” 

“Well a joke don’t hurt nothing, and 
I swear I think people would just go 
plumb crazy if they didn’t joke once in 
a while. Grandpa told a couple of 
others.” 

“Let’s get the kids up, Ma,” Phillip 
said. 

He left the bedroom and skillfully, 
almost automatically, started fire in the 
range. He tore a few sheets from the 
Kansas Farmer’s Magazine, crumpled 
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them, and rubbed the grate of the range 
firebox to force the old ashes through 
and make a draft. Wood was scarce in 
Kansas so he picked out his small kin- 
dling carefully and laid it on the paper. 
After adding three bigger sticks he 
threw on some kerosene and lit the fire. 
This was usually his wife’s job. 

“T built the fire for you, Ma,” he said. 

She came into the kitchen. “Land 
sakes, what’s come over you? You bet- 
ter tend to your milking.” 

“I guess the sun surprised me. I don’t 
know. I just did it, I guess,” he said. 

Phillip Jasper walked outside with 
the shining milk pail under his arm. 
He breathed the cool April air deeply 
and smiled and then felt foolish when 
he realized he was smiling, apparently 
at nothing. He let his face go back into 
its natural serious expression, but his 
eyes were brighter than usual and he 
was happy. 

He stopped and slowly turned 
around, looking at the horizon in every 
direction. The sky was clear as a bell, 
blue, and only a few scattered cirrus 
clouds moved slowly in the light south- 
erly breeze. He walked a few steps 
toward the barn and stopped again. He 
sniffed at the air from the south. Surely 
it was the spring in the air that made 
him feel happy. 

Spring in the air turned Phillip’s 
thoughts to plowing, harrowing, sow- 
ing, and then summer and the harvest. 
These activities were so often filled with 
drudgery and the hardest, most driving 
kind of work, and so often followed by 
disappointment, due to drouth, hail, 
wind, flood, and the prices on the mar- 
ket. But to him these activities meant 
life and brought with them hope and 
purpose. The earth and elements and 
man, the farmer, work all together, 
fitting perfectly as cogs, he thought. 
And then a monkey wrench is thrown, 
drouth, dust, wind, hail, flood, and then 
the farmer doesn’t fit in, and a season 
goes, and then spring and the soft air, 
and the combination starts working 
again, the earth, the elements, and the 
farmer. 

Yes, it would be good to get in gear 
again, Phillip thought, and went into 
the barn. He threw down some govern- 
ment-relief dry corn fodder to his one 
remaining milch cow, careful not to 
overdo it. The cow was very thin and 
poor but he must watch carefully each 
cornstalk. This morning he fed the cow 


a portion of meal and noticed how the 
dust had sifted into the covered barrel 
and changed the gray-white stuff to 
almost black. 

He got about six quarts of milk when 
he should have been getting ten at least. 

Jack, his twelve-year-old son, ran into 
the barn. “Hey, Pop, shall I let them 
steers out this morning? There ain’t no 
dust.” 

“Well, yes, I guess you might as well. 
Only give them some fodder first, they 
won't get nothing but dust in the pas- 
ture. That pasture looks like plowed 
ground, the grass just about completely 
covered. I don’t want them getting their 
bellies any fuller of dust than I can help. 
Doc Sawyer opened up a cow that died 
the other day and it had a couple quarts 
of dust in the belly. And he was telling 
me there was Russian thistle sprouting 
right there in the cow’s belly. I can be- 
lieve it. That’s all they got to eat, is 
Russian thistle, just about. Only sprout- 
ing in the belly. That dust kills them, 
they get it in the belly and it stuffs 
them up, plugs them right up, so they 
die.” 

“Say, Pop,” Jack called out loudly in 
a high clear voice. “Did I tell you, 
Grandpa says one of his chickens eat so 
much dust, the chicken did, she laid a 
egg that was all full of dust. Solid inside 
with dust. Did Grandpa tell you about 
it? He told me.” 

“Don’t believe everything your 
Grandpa tells you. That couldn’t be, 
Jack. Only with the cows, now that 
could be and is. That was just one of 
Grandpa’s darn dust-storm jokes. I get 
almighty tired of hearing his darn 
jokes.” 

Phillip left the cow in her stall, still 
feeding on the corn stalks. He carried 
the milk pail to the house. The southerly 
breeze was warmer now that the sun 
was well above the horizon. 

Today he could finish listing the 
quarter section over the hill to the south. 
The government, in a campaign to save 
the land from wind erosion was giving 
gas and oil to the farmers who signed 
up for the program. Phillip had gotten 
150 gallons of tractor fuel and nine of 
oil to list part of his farm and plow 
those long furrows at right angles to 
the prevailing winds. In yesterday’s 
storm, which had blown from the south, 
the ground he had already listed seemed 
comparatively free of dust, while the 
unlisted land was black with the minia- 
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ture whirlpools, swirling and rising to 
join the clouds of biting dust, swept in 
gusts across the Kansas prairie. 

Caroline had breakfast ready. She 
worked in the kitchen steadily and 
silently. Little Mary was putting the 
knives, forks, and spoons beside the 
plates. Phillip washed his face and 
hands leisurely and soaked his black 
hair with water. The comb pulled 
through it hard and left long tooth 
marks because the dust of yesterday’s 
storm turned to mud in his hair. The 
morning washup made his tanned face 
shine through the unshaven bristle of 
his beard. He sat down at the head of 
the table. 

“We'll finish off this relief ham,” his 
wife said. “Mary got ten eggs this morn- 
ing. My, they ain’t laying good at all.” 

“T guess them chickens get more dust 
than feed,” Phillip said. 

The two youngest, boys of six and 
seven years, came to the table and took 
their seats. Jack came in hurriedly, 
washed his face and hands and plumped 
down into his chair. Mary, who was 
ten and in the fifth grade at school, car- 
ried the platter of fried eggs to the 
table. 

“Now you sit down and eat, Mary. 
I'll get the ham and coffee right away,” 
her mother said. “My, I’ve got a lot of 
cleaning up to do today. Everything is 
filthy.” 

“Pop, can’t we go to school today? 
There ain’t no dust,” Mary said. 

“Well, I don’t hardly think so. You 
can’t tell, it might come on to blow. You 
know how it does. And the schoolhouse 
needs a lot of cleaning up after yester- 
day’s. It seems like every day that school- 
house gathers more dirt than anything 
else.” 

“It’s fun at school when they’s a 
storm,” Jack said. “Even if it did storm 
I could find my way home. I wouldn’t 
care how hard it stormed. I wouldn’t 
care if it was as black as anything. I 
could find my way home.” 

“I could find my way too,” little 
Freddie said. 

The other younger brother said, “So 
could I.” 

Then Phillip took his knife in his 
right hand and the fork in the other and 
with points upright, banged the handles 
on the table. He was beaming. “Well 
now, what a family I’ve got. They could 
find their way home from school, a 
mile away in a storm like yesterday’s. 
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Why a bloodhound couldn’t make its 
way through one of those howlers. The 
dust makes it so you can’t draw a civil- 
ized breath of air into your lungs hardly, 
and your eyes smarting like you'd 
rubbed them with cactus. If any of you 
ever got caught in a storm in that 
schoolhouse you would stay right there, 
wouldn’t you? Until somebody come 
for you, wouldn’t you?” 

He tried to look stern and Caroline 
stood beside the stove waiting to see 
what kind of an answer her husband 
would get. The children certainly looked 
up to their father. He treated them with 
real respect and managed to be master 
of the house. Caroline couldn’t get half 
the work out of them that he could, but 
she thought he overdid it, treating them 
like responsible grownups. 

“Sure, Pop,” Jack said. “Only I just 
said I could do it, and I could.” 

“Would you stay there in the school- 
house until somebody came for you?” 
Phillip asked little Freddie. 

“Sure, Pop, course I would. Only if 
Jack could find his way, I don’t see why 
I couldn’. It’s just over the hill, over 
there.” He pointed his spoon toward 
the southwest, toward the country 
schoolhouse. 

“All right. Pass the eggs, and remem- 
ber what I said. Stay until somebody 
calls for you.” Phillip put two fried eggs 
on his plate. 

“Well, can we go today?” Mary 
asked. 

Phillip was township school super- 
visor. He looked out of the window and 
got up from the table. The day was 
splendid. He went to the telephone and 
called the teacher. He then called two 
nearby families. 

Caroline took his eggs from his plate 
and put them back in the frying pan 
to keep warm. Phillip telephoned to 
one other farmhouse. 

The children would go to school that 
day. 

“I knew we would. I knew we would. 
I knew we would,” Mary said. 

“Oh, shut up, Mary,” Jack said. “I 
knew it as much as you did.” 

“I knew it too. I knew it too,” Freddie 
said. 

“T did too. I did,” his smaller brother 
piped up. 

“You all knew it, did you?” Phillip 
said. “And by gosh, my school super- 
visor and I just knew it now myself. 
Now you get busy with your breakfast, 
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and you, Jack, I don’t think you ought 
to call out to your sister to shut up. That 
shouldn’t never be done.” 

Caroline looked out of the window, 
worriedly reading the sky. The sun was 
so clear and bright and the sky so blue 
that she turned smiling at her family. 

“T can really get the house cleaned up 
today with you kids packed off to 
school.” Instead of sitting down to eat 
with the family she busied herself about 
the kitchen, put water on the range to 
heat and then started preparing lunches 
for her children. 

“Come on an’ eat, Ma,” Phillip said. 

“T'll snatch a bite in a minute, I just 
want to get these few things arranged 
here. You just go ahead and make out. 
And you kids ain’t going to have very 
big lunches. We need more flour, Phil- 
lip.” 

“T’ll go to town when I finish listing 
that south quarter. We can get us flour 
on this week’s relief slip,” he said. 

Caroline packed the lunches for the 
four children in a large paper sack. 
“Now, Jack, you’re to carry the lunch 
today,” she said. 

“It’s Mary’s turn, Ma. I carried them 
last time we went.” 

“I carried ’em twice before though, 
you know I did,” Mary said. 

“Well, now don’t have any argu- 
ment,” said Phillip. “Jack, now I think 
you better carry the lunch. After all, I 
wouldn’t have gave you that white-faced 
steer to raise if I didn’t think you was 
getting to be a man.” 

“O.K., Pop. I carry them today. Mary 
tomorrow. I can’t fatten up that steer 
any without any good feed. Them steers 
don’t weigh half what they ought to.” 

“Course they don’t,” said Phillip. 
“You can’t fatten anything on nothing 
to eat. Only thing is, keep them alive. 
That’s the idea. When we get rain we'll 
have pasture if the dust hasn’t buried it 
so deep the grass is all killed off.” 

The family got up from the table. 
The children put on their school clothes. 
When all were ready to leave Caroline 
handed Jack the sack of lunch and the 
four kids walked out onto the back 
porch. On the porch all four children 
hesitated and stood for a moment 
breathing the sweet, warm air and gaz- 
ing off south at blue sky. They too felt 
the elation and joy Phillip had felt when 
he first walked out into the April sun- 
light. 

Suddenly little Mary clapped her 
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hands together and jumped with both 
feet, hitting her heels hard on the boards 
as she landed. Rapidly in sing-song she 
said, “What is so rare as a day in June? 
Then if ever come perfect days.” Then 
she looked shyly around at her three 
brothers. They were staring at her with 
startled expressions on their faces. 

Jack twisted his mouth in an at- 
tempted sneer. “June, June. This ain’t 
June. This is April. June. You don’t 
know June when you see it. Come on, 
let’s go.” 

The four children took the short cut 
across the prairie. They walked out be- 
hind the barn and over a hill, then 
rounded the bend in the dry creek bot- 
tom, where a clump of dead willows 
proved the deathly power of three con- 
secutive years of drouth. They turned 
southwest across the dust-covered, un- 
broken grazing lands, a part of their 
father’s two sections. The schoolhouse 
stood on a corner of the Jasper farm. 

“Grandpa says that the only differ- 
ence between right here and on the 
Sahara desert is because they ain’t damn 
fools enough to try to farm it on the 
Sahara desert. He told me that,” Jack 
said. 

“Where is the Shahara desert?” the 
youngest asked. 

“Oh, it’s a big place. Covers an awful 
lot of ground. You couldn’t figure where 
it was, it’s awful big,” Jack said. 

“It’s in Africa, smarty,” Mary said. 
“You don’t even know your geography. 
It’s in Africa.” 

“I know all that,” Jack said. “Only 
thing I said, it was big. It’s big, ain’t it? 
Well, that’s all I said. So, see. Take 
that.” 

He speeded up his pace and the chil- 
dren formed a long straggling line with 
Jack leading, then Mary some thirty feet 
behind followed by the two younger. 
Their feet kicked up the powdered earth 
through which spears of dry, dead grass 
protruded. Occasionally a small prairie 
cactus in Jack’s path received a kick, 
breaking it off and sending it spinning, 
raising miniature dust clouds. 


II 


After getting rid of the children Caro- 
line fed the baby. He coughed some but 
nothing like the day before when dust 
sifted in around the windows in spite of 
the strips of paper pasted over the 
cracks. He ate his food greedily and 
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smiled when she changed his diapers 
and laid him on the big bed. Clumsily 
he grabbed at the teething ring and 
rattle and kicked his feet. A slight cough 
stopped his activity for just a moment, 
and Caroline looked down at him, 
thinking of the dreaded dust pneumonia 
that had filled the hospitals and which 
the papers said was taking a life a day 
in Garden City. Her children must not 
get sick. It would be better to clear out 
of the country, leave the farm and go 
east, as many of the landless tenant 
neighbors were doing and as those more 
favored wealthy folks were also doing. 

But the responsibility of the farm, 
mortgaged to the hilt though it was, 
and the lack of ready money made it 
impossible for them to escape to Mis- 
souri or to Colorado where the grass 
was green and where people said things 
grew if you merely threw a seed upon 
the ground. 

Caroline walked into the kitchen. 
Phillip sat there reading an old news- 
paper, smoking his after-breakfast pipe. 

She pretended she had come to see if 
the water was heating, and standing be- 
fore the stove she timidly looked over 
her shoulder at Phillip. 

“Couldn’t we just all get in the truck 
and go away to Missouri? We could 
wait there until the rain comes. I was 
thinking of the baby coughing. They 
say they’ve got babies in the hospital in 
Dodge with gangrene in their throats 
all on account of the dust.” 

“Well, now, that’s a very good idea. 
There’s a lot of reasons why we ought 
to do that. A whole lot. We can’t do no 
farming unless we get an awful lot of 
rain. I wouldn’t think of putting in any 
kind of a crop unless we got an awful 
lot of rain.” 

“Could we go, do you think?” she 
quickly asked. 

“That’s just it, we couldn’t. We'd 
be off’n relief. We'd lose the rest of our 
steers, and we couldn’t leave here with 
the government farm loan. We ain’t 
got a cent of ready cash, Ma. We got to 
stick it out.” 

“Yes, I guess we got to stick it out. I 
guess so. Anyhow, maybe the dust is 
over,” she said. Her eyes turned toward 
the window. 

“There'll be more dust,” Phillip said. 
“Is bound to be, so long as there’s no 
rain. Lots of rain, we need. Lots of it.” 

He laid down his paper and rested 
his forehead on his clenched fist. “Three 


years, drouth and no crop. It can’t last 
much longer. Pa says in all the time he’s 
been here since he homesteaded, there 
ain’t been more than three years in a 
row. It'll rain sure before long.” 

Caroline lifted the lid off the wash 
boiler. The water was already steaming. 
She piled some dirty clothes together. 
“You'll have to clear out of here when 
I start sweeping. Even when I soak the 
broom with gasoline the dust raises 
something awful. I guess I'll just wash 
up these few clothes first, though.” 

Phillip was not listening to her but 
sat eagerly reading a news item in the 
paper. “It says here timothy goes for as 
low as six and eight dollars on the farm 
back east. If we had a couple tons of 
that now, by golly we could fatten up 
them steers. Why, they asked me 
twenty-eight a ton for alfalfa over to 
Dodge. They wanted fifty cents a hun- 
dredweight for ground thistle.” 

“If you spray molasses on that thistle 
they say it makes pretty good feed,” 
Caroline said. 

“If I had any molasses, I’d eat it my- 
self,” Phillip said. “I wish the govern- 
ment would ship us out some of that 
timothy hay, that’s almighty good for 
stock.” 

“You can’t always get to expecting 
everything from the government. If we 
just keep them steers alive even, then 
they'll fatten up when the rain comes. 
They'll fatten up when they get some- 
thing to eat. If the government just kept 
giving this and giving that without 
stopping to give it much thought, pretty 
soon the people in the government, 
they'd be having to go down into their 
own pockets if they wanted to keep it 
up, and they ain’t anybody wants to go 
down into their own pockets, is there?” 
she asked. 

“No, course not. Only like Pa says, 
we been feeding the country a long 
time and now we need a little feed our- 
selves. It’s just like when they told us 
to raise more wheat during the war. 
We broke all that ground and now we 
dor’t get a price for it. And if we hadn’t 
never of broke that ground they 
wouldn’t be these dust storms. This 
ground God put here for to grow grass 
to graze cattle on. You plow it up and 
when it dries out it blows away. That’s 
all they is to it.” 

“I got to get to my washing. Are you 
going to finish listing that south quar- 
ter?” 
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“Yes. I'll clear out of your way. I 
hope it don’t take a notion to blow to 
day,” Phillip said. “I'll stay out there 
until I finish up. I’m taking along this 
piece of bread and ham.” 

He put on his highcrowned blue 
denim cap, filled a jug with water, and 
left the kitchen. Caroline, intent on her 
washing, did not see him leave the house. 

Phillip again forgot his worries once 
out in the clear air. He felt strong and 
energetic as he carried fuel for the trac- 
tor from the tank to his truck and 
loaded the large cans in the bed behind 
the enclosed driver’s seat. With some 
rain he could put in wheatland maize 
and sorghum and have feed for the 
winter, even if it would be too late for 
other crops. 

Just as he was about to step into the 
cab of the truck he heard a familiar 
model T Ford and saw his father, the 
old settler, Grandpa Jasper, driving up 
to him. Grandpa had a length of log 
chain dragging from his rear axle to 
take care of the static electricity gen- 
erated excessively by cars and trucks 
running through the dust storms. 

“You ain’t going to blow up like that 
gas truck over to Spearville, are you?” 
Phillip asked. “That chain would take 
care of the electricity a freight train 
could plow up.” 

“Well, son, a heavy chain like that 
don’t wear out like a light one, and be- 
sides that’s the only short length I could 
locate around the place. Was it you 
thought today was a good day to send 
the kids to school?” Grandpa asked. 

“A little rain mixed with it and God 
never made a finer day, did he?” Phil- 
lip said. “How’d you come to know the 
kids was going to school? Hanging on 
the telephone receiver, I bet. Next time 
I call up anybody on the line I'll say, 
hello Pa, sure as the devil I will.” 

“Well, I thought perhaps they was a 
fire, all the phones ringing so close to 
gether. Naturally, I pay the phone. I 
guess I got a right to use it. Only I 
wouldn’t never called school today. Two 
days from the south, then it comes from 
the north, this time of year. I been 
watching this weather ever since Dodge 
was end of the railroad going west and 
sure as I’m standing here this breeze’ll 
veer around north, and if it does it'll 
blow. It always does. Look off there 
north, ain’t they haze in that sky? My 
darn old eyes they don’t do me much 
good no more.” 
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“No, Pa. That sky’s clear as a bell. 
Clear as a bell, Pa. You don’t come any 
nearer predicting than anybody else. I 
predict it'll hold good weather until at 
least tomorrow. That’s what I predict.” 

“Well, son, I’ve had it from the In- 
dians before you was ever born or 
thought of, about the south wind. You 
got to watch out for it this time of year. 
Not all year, mind you, but this time 
of year.” 

“All right, Pa. Only it ain’t going to 
blow up in time to interfere with school 
none. Look at that sky. It couldn’t.” 

“In eighty-three, or somewheres along 
in there, we had as nice a day as ever 
you see, and sudden, like a bang it 
come down out of the north and I had 
a stable it blew way down across your 
place here, down into the creek bottom 
by the bend, a good three-quarter mile. 
You wasn’t born or thought of then.” 

“This is 1935 now and the govern- 
ment’s reducing everything, even the 
wind. They reduced me from 200 head 
of stock to 6. Don’t you worry none, 
Pa.” 

“Say, son, old Ken Eining, he’s a card. 
He was sitting in his house in the storm 
the other day and the dust was just 
a-pouring into the keyhole of his door. 
It come in there so fast and piled up 
there so high it was about three feet 
and just a’tearing in. By gosh, he had 
to open up a window to shovel that 
there dust out it was coming in the 
the keyhole so darn fast.” 

“Oh, Pa, where do you get all them 
darn jokes? I’m sick of joking. I feel 
more like I’d like to clear out of here 
til we get some rain.” 

“If everybody cleared out that wants 
to they wouldn’t be nobody left here. 
Say, did you hear about that tribe of 
Indians down in Oklahoma? The whole 
darn tribe committed suicide. They 
heard the government was going to 
give Kansas back to the Indians. Ain’t 
that a ripsnorter?” 

“I got to finish listing the south 
quarter, Pa. I ain’t got time to listen to 
all them jokes,” Phillip said, moving 
nearer his truck. 

“You ought to buy yourself one of 
them gasoline cook stoves like I got. 
They run good on that government 
gasoline, and that listing don’t amount 
to much. Come one good storm and fills 
up all the furrows, then it'll blow worse 
than ever.” 

“No, that listing helps. It may fill up, 





sure, but it fills up with the neighbors’ 
soil. Your own fields don’t blow off if 
you list.” 

Grandpa’s eyes twinkled. “Only 
trouble with you, son, is when the 
neighbor’s land blew over onto your 
place all the mortgages and back taxes 
blew with it.” He slapped his chest and 
chuckled. “I heard that one the other 
day in the hardware store. A fellow was 
saying the real-estate men don’t like the 
farms blowing back and forth like they 
do and they not getting any commis- 
sions. Gosh, now wasn’t that good?” 

“I got to get to work,” Phillip said. 
“Where you going if it’s going to 
storm? Why don’t you go home and 
crawl into bed? So long, Pa. Caroline’s 
cleaning the house. Now don’t go in 
there and bother her.” 

“T ain’t fixing to bother nobody. I’m 
driving into Dodge for some provision. 
Anything you want?” 

“Caroline needs flour. Go ask her for 
the slip. You can fetch it for us. So long, 
Pa. Don’t get caught in any storm. I 
never see such a fine day,” Phillip said. 

But as he stepped up into the cab of 
the truck he thought he noticed, just 
faintly, a haze hanging over the horizon 
to the north. He drove off over the 
prairie in the direction of the south 
quarter. Grandpa Jasper went up to the 
house. 

“Phillip says you want some flour. 
Just give me that relief order and I'll 
fetch it for you,” Grandpa said. 

Caroline, busy giving the clothes a 
wringing, brushed back her loose hair 
with the right forearm. “The relief slip. 
Let’s see. Oh, yes,” she said. She hur- 
ried into the front room, peeped mo- 
mentarily into the bedroom at the now 
sleeping baby. She found the slip and 
with straight outstretched arm handed 
it to Grandpa. 

“Flour. We need sugar too, Grandpa. 
Get some sugar too. Sugar and flour. I 
got an awful pile of cleaning to do. I'll 
have to hurry to finish up before the 
kids get home from school.” 

“Liable to be a bad blow from the 
north,” Grandpa said. He sounded al- 
most cheerful. “I wouldn’t hang no 
clothes out if I was you.” 

“Oh, pshaw, Grandpa, it’s as fine a 
day as ever you see.” 

“All right, all right,” Grandpa said. 
“Say, Caroline, a friend of mine over 
to Dodge was driving home in that bad 
storm last week. He see a man’s hat 
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lying on the ground and he goes over 
to pick it up. It was a fair to middling 
hat.” 

“If this is one of your jokes, I ain’t 
really got the time for it now, Grand- 
pa,” Caroline said. 

“No, now you listen, we all can learn 
by listening. And time ain’t no factor 
much these days when you don’t farm 
no more. As I was saying, he picks up 
the hat. Well, darned if there wasn’t a 
man’s head under it. He says, say, did 
the dust bury you that deep? It ain’t safe 
walking through these dust storms. 
Come along with me. I see you're 
headed the same way. I'll give you a 
lift. Then the man, the man who was 
buried in the dust there, he says, oh, 
never mind. I’m headed for Dodge too, 
only I don’t need no lift, I’m on horse- 
back.” 

“Oh, Grandpa, you get along now 
with your joking. I’m busy.” 

“Well, that was pretty good now, 
wasn’t it? I never heard the like. Good- 
bye, Caroline. Two days from the south 
and then it generally comes down hard 
from the north. This time of year at any 
rate. Good-bye.” 

Grandpa left in his old Ford with 
the chain bouncing along on the un- 
even ground behind him. Now Caroline 
figured she could get her wash out in 
the clear sunlight and then sweep and 
clean the house. What a relief it would 
be to see the house even half way clean 
for once! 


III 


Phillip parked his truck near the 
tractor which stood covered with canvas 
on the edge of the field. He filled the 
fuel tank and saw that there was plenty 
of oil in the crankcase. Then he washed 
the oil cleaner on the carburetor and 
filled it with fresh oil. He cranked the 
machine and after some difficulty heard 
its steady, rhythmic chug-a-ti-chug-chug, 
chug-a-ti-chug-chug. He got into the 
seat and swinging around in a big half 
circle started down the field dragging 
his four-row lister behind. 

To his right the portion of the field 
he had listed two days before showed 
the furrows already half full of dust 
from yesterday’s storm. It had blown 
from his neighbor’s unlisted fields, and 
yes, as Grandpa said, the mortgages and 
back taxes sure must have blown along 
with it. But with one, no, two or three 
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crop, there was a chance to pull out of 
the hole and get the place clear or near 
enough clear of mortgage to make it 
more comfortable. 

The two faced plows of the lister dug 
four beautful furrows and raised long 
even ridges between them. But the dry 
ground in turning over sent wicked 
dust clouds up into the air, covering the 
tractor, man, and lister in a haze of 
powdered earth. 

Fifty yards down the rows Phillip 
heard a clanking under him. “One of 
the transmission gears come loose, sure 
as the devil,” he said. 

He stopped the tractor, threw it out 
of gear. The motor was working beau- 
tifully. He would have to get down into 
the transmission and try to fix it. He 
rubbed some of the dust from his face 
with the left sleeve of his coat, and sat 
there a minute. He switched off the 
motor and continued sitting there. He 
would have to get at it. 

Then he got down from the tractor 
seat and walked slowly back to the truck 
looking down at the new furrows as he 
walked. The subsoil was dry as the top 
soil. To him it was no wonder the dust 
blew, carrying whole farms of it hun- 
dreds of miles through the air. Carrying 
dust as far as Chicago, yes, even to 
Washington, D. C., and even into what 
he called the “lairs” of the eastern bank- 
ers, into Wall Street. 

Phillip, bitter because of the tractor 
breakdown, thought bitterly of bankers 
who held paper on his farm. They had 
the paper, he thought, now let the farm 
itself blow right into their windows, 
there in Wall Street. 

He shook his shoulders up and down 
as if to free himself of unpleasant 
thoughts and raised his head toward the 
sky. It was beautiful and blue and once 
out of the dust raised by the lister the 
air smelled sweet. Even the dry, parched 
earth gave off a smell that somehow 
made him feel sure that next year, with 
a good year, and then one or two more, 
and then things would surely be better. 

Back at the truck he sat down and 
ate his bread and ham and drank a long 
drink of water. He got his tools and 
went back to the tractor. 

Uncovering the transmission he had 
difficulty in locating the trouble. He 
studied at it and worked among the 
gears with his fingers in the soft slimy 


grease. 


Before he located the trouble he again 
went to the truck for a drink of water 
and to smoke his pipe. The southerly 
breeze by this time had almost died 
away and it was warm, much too warm 
for the middle of April. But the sky was 
clear, and, yes, it was noticeable, just a 
faint suggestion of haziness hung in 
the sky to the north. 

He went again to the tractor and be- 
came completely absorbed in repairing 
the transmission. He had no idea of the 
time he worked at it, but finally he did 
manage to locate and tighten the loose 
nut. Surely that was the cause of the 
trouble. He straightened his shoulders 
which were cramped from standing so 
long in an unnatural position, working 
on the tractor. 

Phillip could not understand what it 
was, but something seemed wrong as 
he straightened up and looked around 
him. There was a complete silence and 
not the slightest sign of breeze. And the 
sky to the south, as he faced it, though 
still blue and clear, was of a peculiar 
blue, bright but with no glare. It was 
the blue of a cheap, colored calendar 
print and seemed to cover the earth like 
a metal dome, almost as though the 
sky were not sky at all but a solid, 
rounded, blue-granite, roasting-pan lid. 

Phillip was frightened. He looked 
quickly to the north. It seemed impos- 
sible, but there, half way between him- 
self and his farmhouse, rose a straight, 
black, solid wall of black dust. It 
stretched from right to left as far as he 
could see. Looking up he saw it, black 
and terrible, from a quarter to a half 
mile high. Clouds of black rolled, and 
writhed, turned and twisted, on the on- 
coming edge of this horrible dust cloud. 

He must be quick. He must cover the 
transmission of the tractor. He must 
hurry. Dust in the transmission and the 
tractor would be ruined, ground out 
with the mixture of silicon and iron 
powder in the dust and the grease. He 
hurried at his job. 

Birds were crying above him. He 
looked up. Millions of birds were flying 
away from the rolling, whirling black- 
ness which was rushing toward him. 
He hurried. Screwed down the bolts. 
He turned the last one, felt that it was 
tight. 

Then it was night. It was so black 
within that cloud of dust that he could 
not see the wrench in his hand, less than 
two feet from his eyes. 
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Yes, he had told them. They must re- 
main in the schoolhouse until they were 
called for. Maybe they had started home, 
though, not knowing this was coming. 
If they followed the road, they might 
make it. Through the fields it would be 
impossible. Phillip, the school super- 
visor, thought of the other children as 
well as of his own. They had all been 
told to stay in the schoolhouse until 
called for. The teacher had these orders. 
He must not let himself worry about 
the children. They were surely safe in 
the schoolhouse. 

He stood holding onto a wheel of the 
tractor. It was pitch black, and getting 
cold. The north wind made him shiver, 
and his nose became so dry it was pain- 
ful to breathe. The dust cut his nose 
with each breath, like needle points, it 
was almost unbearable. And the unseen 
wind, growing in intensity, pushed at 
his shoulders, pushing at him in puffs, 
pushing him toward the wheel of the 
tractor. He must get back to the truck, 
back to water, get a wet rag over his 
nose to stop the rasping hurt of every 
breath. 

“Now, let’s see,” he said. Phillip 
heard his own voice. It steadied his 
nerves. He figured the direction to the 
truck. On hands and knees he crawled 
along a furrow until he came to the end. 
At the end he held up his hand, with 
arm outstretched. He saw only black- 
ness. He brought the hand nearer his 
face. Finally, about ten inches from his 
eyes he made out the outline of his 
hand. 

“The truck lay about over there,” he 
said. Then cautiously, making an effort 
to keep a straight line, he crawled in 
the direction of the truck. He had fifty 
feet to go from the end of the furrow. 
As he crawled the flying dust cut 
at his face and the back of his wind- 
ward hand tingled with it. When he 
thought he should have reached the 
truck he stopped and groped around 
with his hands, standing on his knees. 
But he could feel nothing. He moved 
on four paces on his knees. He grop- 
ed again. There was no sign of the 
truck. 

Then Phillip felt unreasoning fear 
come over him. He hurried forward on 
his knees in terror. He must have missed 
it. He would never find it now. He 
hurried, scraped his knees, crawling so, 
with his outstretched arms held be- 
fore him. Then his right knee hit a 
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small cactus and the sharp piercing 
spines hurt so that he jerked the knee 
back quickly, lost balance, and fell face 
forward on the ground. 

The monkey wrench in his left hand 
bumped a rubber tire as he fell. It 
bounced loose from his grip. Now firm- 
ly in control of his nerves Phillip moved 
toward the object and put both hands 
firmly and gratefully around the right 
front tire of his truck. 

He then worked his way into the cab, 
groped for the water. He drank some 
and then wet his handkerchief and held 
it over his mouth and nose. The wind 
by now was howling around the truck 
and the wet handkerchief felt good. But 
even with that protection the inside of 
his nose seemed on fire. 

He strained his eyes attempting to see. 
Maybe he had gone blind. Even close up 
he could not see his hand now. The dust 
might have blinded him. 

He turned the lights of the truck on 
bright. He saw a faint bit of light com- 
ing from the headlamps. It was a relief 
to know he was not blind. 

What about Grandpa? he thought. 
And Caroline? And maybe the children 
did leave before the storm. He tried to 
figure the time of day. It could not 
be much after two, or three at the 
latest. 

He sat there impatiently waiting for 
the storm to let up. Grandpa was smart 
all right, you would never have believed 
this was possible on such a lovely day. 
The dust clouds blowing north the day 
before must have met a bunch coming 
down from Nebraska, joined forces and 
blown back. It had never got that thick 
before. 

Finally after two hours Phillip could 
see five or six feet ahead of the truck 
with the headlights burning. He started 
the motor and slowly, in low gear, went 
in the direction of the house. It was one 
half mile over the hill. The truck 
crawled along, Phillip straining his eyes 
ahead. 

He almost bumped into the corral 
fence behind the barn, but stopped in 
time. He had his bearings and went on 
into the yard between house and barn. 
He could see the blurred outline of the 
house, big above him. 

He walked to the door, and quickly, 
to keep out as much dust as possible 
sidled into the house, closed the door 
and stuffed back the rolled rag rug 
along the bottom crack. 
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Caroline rushed up to Phillip with 
both hands clenched and held against 
her breasts. Her gray, dust-covered face 
and hair accentuated the look of hope- 
lessness and despair on her face. 

“Oh, Phillip, Jack. Something has 
happened. Jack didn’t come. Maybe he’s 
buried in the dust like that little girl we 
read about last week. Maybe he’s dead, 
Phillip. It’s just like the Last Day. May- 
be he’s dead, Phillip. God, how I’ve 
prayed! I never see anything so bad, 
Phillip.” 

Phillip went up to her and put his 
hands on her arms tightly. He looked 
around the room. Mary and the younger 
brothers sat staring at him, silent and 
frightened. Through the thick haze of 
dust in the room the children looked 
gray and shadowlike, the gritty dust 
had taken all color from their hair and 
faces. He heard the baby cough, a 
strained, painful, choking sort of cough. 
The lamplight, through the fog of dust, 
was indistinct and made familiar ob- 
jects in the room seem strange and un- 
real. 

Little Freddie pointed at Phillip. 
“Pop, you got black mud running down 
your face, both sides of your nose, just 
like them white-face steers.” 

“Ma was worried about you, Pop,” 
Mary said. “Ma said she plumb forgot 
to say good-bye when you left the house. 
She said it was a judgment from the 
Lord, Pop.” 

“T never, no such thing, Mary,” Caro- 
line said. 

“Well, tell me what happened, 

quick,” Phillip said. “Now why didn’t 
you children stay in the schoolhouse like 
I told you to? Didn’t you all promise 
me faithfully you was going to stay 
there in the school until somebody come 
for you?” 
. Mary was cutting 
strips of newspapers to paste over the 
remaining cracks in doors and win- 
dows, to help keep out the all-pervading 
powder. She spoke up. “One of the boys 
went out for number one, Pop. He come 
in and told teacher, storm coming in 
the north. She took a look and they 
wasn’t much to see but she told us go 
home. It looked like we had plenty of 
time.” 

“That teacher ought to be fired and 
then she ought to be put in jail,” Phil- 
lip said. 
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“No, Pop, she told us go along the 
road home. Told us nobody should go 
home across the prairie. She told us. All 
the kids got home. We got here just 
right in time.” 

Caroline spoke up. “I was just hurry- 
ing to get them clothes in off the line 
when it come.” She pointed into the 
corner at a pile of muddy-looking wash- 
ing. “Mary helped me, only we couldn’t 
get it in in time. It all got soiled. I never 
see nothing so black as it got. We put 
the lights on but it’s worse’n night, 
*cause the rooms is so full of it, it’s al- 
most as bad in here as out there.” 

“Please, Mary, tell me what happened 
to Jack,” Phillip said, 

“Well, he said, I mean, I said the 
Sahara desert was in Africa. He was 
sore at me cause he didn’t know. He 
said he was going ‘cross the fields home. 
He wasn’t going to walk with no girls, 
he said.” 

“Doesn’t he mind his 
Doesn’t he mind his father?” Phillip 
said. 

“He said teacher didn’t know every- 
thing. He said he could find his way 
home in any old kind of a dust storm. 
Any old place and any old time and he 
wouldn’t walk along the same road 
with any girls on it, he said.” 

Mary interrupted her story with deep 
breaths, drawn through her mouth, and 
her eyes were very bright. She enjoyed 
telling her story and clasped her hands 


teachers? 


tightly in front of her, raising her 
shoulders for emphasis, and then draw- 
ing the fingers of her left hand slowly 
through the tight grip of her right. 

“And I told him, I told him some- 
thing dreadful was going to happen to 
him. I told him. I told him about the 
little girl that got buried in the dust 
storms and she died. I told him. And 
I told him about those two babies what 
choked to death when they was covered 
with the dust storms, right in their own 
house too. I told him he better take the 
road. I told him if he didn’t he’d be 
sorry. I told him. I told him he didn’t 
know his geography lessons. "Cause he 
didn’t neither. "Cause he didn’t even 
know where the Sahara desert was.” 

“T guess you told him just enough so’s 
he couldn’t very well help it trying to 
find his way through the fields. If we 
was in town I'd send you two to separate 
schools. We got to find him. I'll head 
out toward the creek bottom and yell 
out. Maybe he got lost and is just sit- 
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ting somewheres waiting,” Phillip said. 

“I told him he’d fall into the quick- 
sand there in the creek bottom and they 
wouldn’t never find him,” Mary said. 
“Like that bull calf of Grandpa’s.” 

“Oh, Mary,” Caroline said. “You imp 
of Satan. How could you say something 
like that to your brother? You just go 
in there now and keep the baby quiet. 
Do you hear me? Baby’s coughing 
something awful.” 

There was a banging on the back- 
porch door. Everybody was sure Jack 
had at last found his way home. He 
was not lost in the quicksands. Caroline 
rushed to the door. The thick gritty 
layer of dust underfoot scratched at her 
shoe soles. She opened the door and in 
walked Grandpa Jasper. He was breath- 
ing hard and coughed a painful, chok- 
ing cough holding a hand tightly to his 
throat. Phillip recognized the plea in 
the old man’s eyes and brought him a 
dipper of water. Grandpa drank it. 

“When I cough it’s like coughing up 
a file. Give me some more of that 
water, son,” he said. 

“We thought it was Jack,” Caroline 
said. She rubbed the back of her hand 
over her dust-filled eyelashes. She looked 
like a person who doesn’t care whether 
he lives or dies as she slumped down 
into a chair. “Jack’s lost,” she said. 

“T told Phillip, they oughtn’t to never 
called school today. Might have known 
something would happen. Two days in 
the south, this time of year, and she 
always turns around into the north.” 

“I’m going to look for Jack,” Phillip 
said. “He came across the fields, ’stead 
of the road like he was told to do.” 

“Hold on, son. Hold on. They ain’t 
nobody in this here world could crawl 
over this ranch as good as I can. Give 
me some more of that there water. Take 
a bottle with you, son. Soak a couple of 
towels. My eyes, they don’t do me much 
good no more, but I don’t need ’em 
nohow. I’ve got so’s I can smell my way 
over this piece of land.” Streaks of 
caked mud ran from the old man’s 
misty eyes to the corners of his mouth. 

“You can’t smell nothing in a dust 
storm, Granpa,” Freddie said. “Gran- 
pa, he looks just like them white faces 
too, now don’t he?” 

“T can,” Grandpa said. “T tell you, I 
smelled my way half a mile here after 
that darned distributor shorted in the 
dust and I sit there ’til I thought I was 
going to choke plumb to death.” 


Phillip and Grandpa started out with 
wet towels over their faces. They could 
now see about ten feet in front of them 
and the color of the dust clouds had 
changed from deep black to a heavy 
gray. Grandpa kicked at a dead chicken 
in his path. “There'll be plenty of them 
things lying around after, you can bet 
you.” 

Once behind the barn and headed 
toward the bend in the creek and the 
schoolhouse, Phillip started shouting. 
“Hey, Jack. Jack, where are you? Jack.” 
Then they listened through the wind 
but heard nothing but the swish and 
swirl of the storm. 

Phillip called again and again and the 
two men slowly walked onward. The 
dust cut at the exposed part of their 
faces and their hands. 

“You can always tell, son. Two days 
from the south, this time of year. Why 
the Indians, they used to put me on to 
all kinds of things like that.” 

“Well, I'll admit you were right, Pa. 
I'll admit it. Only it didn’t seem pos- 
sible. It ain’t according to nature some- 
how, for it to come up like it did,” Phil- 
lip said. 

“They’s an awful lot you could learn 
from them Indians. Now if you was 
Jack what would you of done when you 
left school?” Grandpa asked. 

“T’'d ’a gone home like we're going.” 

“If you was Jack you wouldn’t of. I 
always say try to think of yourself as if 
you was Jack and then you can sort of 
figure what he was up to. That’s the 
way the Indians used to do.” 

“Well, if you was Jack what would 
you of done?” Phillip asked. 

“T’d a’seen that storm and gone over 
by the bend in the creek where them 
dead willows is and I'd a’waited ’til the 
last dog was hung and then I'd a’gone 
home. I wouldn’t of missed the chance 
to see that cloud coming at me from out 
there by them willows. That’s the place 
for boys. I always could find you when 
you was a boy out by them willows 
there.” 

“Well, I don’t think that holds wa- 
ter,” Phillip said. But he turned his 
steps more to the right, in the direction 
of the willows, and facing them called 
out again, loudly, “Jack, Jack, where 
are you, Jack?” 

Both men heard the answer, weak 
though it was. They walked on faster. 
Again Phillip called out and Jack an- 
swered in a strained, husky voice. They 
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drew nearer and Phillip called again. 

“Here, Pop. Here I am,” Jack said. 
He sounded pretty tired. 

They walked to the edge of the bank 
over the creek and in the soft sand, 
buried half to his waist and half way 
down the steep incline Jack stood, with 
his arms around the broken-off trunk of 
a small dead willow. He looked as if he 
was carved out of gray dust. 

“TI can’t get up the bank, Pop. It’s too 
steep and soft. And down there’s the 
quicksand. I got to loosen this here dirt 
around me. I went off to sleep and it 
drifted in on me.” He struggled, mov- 
ing his hips back and forth until he was 
free of the drifted dust. 

Phillip tied the two towels together, 
then took off his coat and tied one 
sleeve to the towels. Lowering the im- 
provised line to Jack, Phillip and Grand- 
pa pulled on it and helped him scramble 
up.the steep sandy incline, onto the 
hard, dead sod above. 

“You've got your mother worried al- 
most half to death. You ought to know 
better than to try to come home this 
way,” Phillip said. 

“Oh, I could of done it, Pop. Honest 
I could of.” The boy’s heart was pound- 
ing and as Phillip held him up with a 
hand under his armpit he noticed that 
Jack was trembling. Through the dust 
Phillip could see that he had been cry- 
ing. Jack’s face was very muddy. 

“T got kind of scared when that black 
cloud come,” Jack said. “I thought I 
couldn’t see nothing and I slipped down 
that there bank. But I grabbed onto that 
old stump. I could of done it, Pop, 
honest I could.” 

Grandpa started coughing very hard. 
It hurt him. He took a drink from the 
water bottle. Then Jack drank, and 
Phillip wet his mouth. They started off 
toward the house, Phillip helping Jack 
along. 

“So you’re the young fellow, could 
find his way home no matter how black 
it got. I guess this'll learn you some- 
thing,” Phillip said. 

“I could of, Pop, honest I could of,” 
Jack said. His voice was too weak to 
sound convincing. 

Grandpa coughed again and reached 
for the water bottle. “A fellow in Dodge 
told me the only thing to do in one of 
these howlers is to lay down in the bot- 
tom of the water tank and breathe 
through one of them soda-fountain 
straws.” 
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1L1aM L. FLetTcHER some 

months ago in ScriBNER’s 

rendered a service both to 
professors and to business men by rais- 
ing the question: What Does Business 
Want in the College Man? At first 
sight his demands do not seem ex- 
cessive. Deans of schools of commerce 
have been far more extravagant. Yet 
every question has at least two sides. It 
may, therefore, not be out of place if 
we turn our problem inside out and 
ask, What Does the College Want in 
the Business Man? 

As there are two parties at interest in 
this discussion, let us begin with a 
statement of principle which will prob- 
ably be acceptable to both. On the one 
hand, clearly, business should make no 
unreasonable demands upon the col- 
lege. On the other, the college should 
be willing to comply with any reason- 
able demands made by business; and 
reasonable demands are of course such 
as will be found consistent with higher 
education’s recognized purposes and 
aims. 

A few grumpy, old-fashioned profes- 
sors repeat that in the thirty-five years 
of the twentieth century the American 
colleges have kowtowed shamefully to 
business. They assert that any list of 















the honorary degrees conferred will 
lend warrant to this contention. A re- 
reading of some pronouncements by 
college presidents might add further 
color to this view. This is particularly 
true of pronouncements made in the 
process of endowment campaigns. 
They run somewhat as follows: Busi- 
ness is the most important and exacting 
profession in our contemporary Ameri- 
can world; it is so complicated that it 
calls for the highest type of ability and 
training. With a certain unction and 
perhaps sometimes with his tongue in 
his cheek, the president continues: You 
business men admit that you are the 
leaders of our modern world; you tell 
us if only the accursed politicians will 
let_ you alone, you will bring back 
prosperity and America will be the 
blessed land of freedom that it used to 
be. But, adds the college president, 
even you business men are not gods; 
the curse of mortality is upon you. You 
cannot expect to live forever and your 
great work must go on. You must be 
looking about for able lieutenants who 
can serve as your successors. It is the 
special function of the college to pro- 
vide them. 

Another argument is sometimes of- 
fered. Colleges conduct laboratories and 
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train scientists; science develops new 
products and cheaper processes. With 
its help you can undersell your com- 
petitors; just see what Germany did 
with coal-tar products and dyes. Sup- 
port the college and keep in front. 
When the sugar-coating is dissolved 
off these pills, they boil down to this: 
leaders turned out by colleges and the 
scientific discoveries made in them, 
alone can save business. Your money 
or your life! The money is, or rather 
was, usually forthcoming and all hands 
assumed that everything was for the 
best in the best of all possible worlds. 
But was it, really? 

Let us begin by remembering, as of 
possible significance, that it was not 
ever thus. It is of course true that the 
American college from the first has 
been deeply involved in the business 
of salvation. In the earlier era of the 
denominational college, however, it 
aimed only at saving souls and allowed 
business to shift for itself. The alliance 
then was not so much between the col- 
lege and business as between the col- 
lege and religion. Appeals for support 
were made from pulpits and not 
through microphones at dinners of 
chambers of commerce. Funds were 


collected from the faithful of whatever 
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station; the widow, the farmer, the 
butcher, the baker, the candlestick 
maker, gave their mites. 

Even in the days when I started 
teaching at a salary of $400 per annum 
and the use of a leaky dormitory room, 
I remember that at Founder’s Day, 
the speaker went out of his way to 
congratulate us of the faculty upon 
the noble profession we had chosen. 
We saved the country. Let us pro- 
ceed cautiously and admit that, like 
the profiles of kings on ancient coins, 
this image of the professor as savior 
has worn flat and smooth and that, 
like all such social myths, with the 
passage of time it has lost much of 
its pristine impressiveness and origi- 
nal relief. Let us cease telling each 
other also that business saves civiliza- 
tion, or that the college saves business; 
and after an interlude, in which I, 
about to shuffle off the academic stage, 
shall explain why I speak, let us look 
realistically first at business and then 
at higher education and its function. 


II 


A superannuated colleague of mine 
congratulated me recently on my own 
approaching retirement. I confess I had 
not contemplated the prospect with any 
enthusiasm. Naturally even aging pro- 
fessors like myself earnestly desire to 
continue rendering that important serv- 
ice of saving the country, with which 
we used to be so handsomely credited. 
Most of us nowadays do not feel that 
this mission has been fully discharged 
or that it is altogether safe just now to 
turn it over to less competent hands. 
I therefore replied with some annoy- 
ance to my ex-colleague, that his con- 
gratulations were out of order. 

Now, like myself, this old friend has 
spent all his teaching life at the institu- 
tion which I am soon to leave. He had 
been an instructor a few years before I 
joined the faculty. It is only fair to say 
that I used to dislike him as over cyni- 
cal. For at that very first Founder’s 
Day of which I spoke, he whispered 
hoarsely, “He says we save the country. 
He must be right. On our salaries, that 
at least is all we ever can save.” 


Though at times he still indulges in 
such acidulous reflections, I know of 
no one more devoted to his friends or 
to the cause of true scholarship. His 
serious opinions deserve consideration, 


for he is recognized abroad as one of 
our most distinguished American phi- 
losophers. 

We were both in the same boat, he 
held; he as a retired professor of philos- 
ophy, I as a retiring professor of clas- 
sics. Retirement, he insisted, to all of 
us who believed in what might be 
called the tradition of liberal culture, 
could no longer be taken as something 
sudden. Nothing catastrophic was hap- 
pening to me; the worst was already 
over. Academically, I was already dead; 
my only difficulty lay in the fact that I 
did not know it. 

In the day when the liberal arts were 
still held in esteem, my department of 
ancient languages and literatures had 
been one of the most important and in- 
fluential in the college. It has dwindled 
to the point of extinction. In our insti- 
tution once renowned for its devotion 
to cultural education, I am become the 
last of the classical Mohicans. To us, 
my friend and me, who believe in the 
tradition of higher education, actual 
retirement is really a blessing. Classical 
professors, and indeed all professors 
of the liberal arts properly so called, are 
not retired to give them a rest, since 
most of them are not replaced. They are 
retired to relieve the modern college of 
their cumbersome presence and to give 
it freedom to pursue its newer ways. 
We liberal arts professors have for a 
long time been out of step, walking 
backwards in a “Century of Progress.” 
“You and I,” said the retired philoso 
phy professor, “really went out when 
the school of business administration 
came in.” 

To be sure, with us the school of 
business had come in as a graduate de- 
partment; but that was only because 
graduate instruction was considered 
more dignified and important. Gradu- 
ate schools of business have now be- 
come the very button in Education’s 
cap. They are growing more rapidly 
than any other department. These 
same schools of business or commerce 
only made their way after vocational 
and business courses, under ever thin- 
ner disguises, had already honey- 
combed all undergraduate departments. 
This, with the consequent decline of 
liberal studies, had merely been the in- 
evitable result of that ever closer tie-up 
between the college and business, which 
has now become so generally recog- 
nized that intelligent and conscientious 
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men, like Mr. Fletcher, tell us not only 
what business wants in the college man, 
but can safely assume that the college 
professor will obey his master’s voice. 

Before the trap is sprung, even the 
man on the gallows is usually asked 
whether he has anything to say. As 
business goes marching on, is it too 
much to expect that a retiring human- 
ist may be allowed to address to a mis- 
guided world these last words of a 
condemned professor? 


Ill 


A hundred books and a thousand 
articles have been written to tell us 
what is wrong with the American 
college. Nearly all of them conclude 
that the trouble is this: Our higher edu- 
cation is out of key with American 
ideals and must be brought into har- 
mony with them. This sounds reason- 
able and for the past thirty years the 
curriculum tinkerers have been so busy 
along this line that by 1929 the ideals 
of the college and of the business and 
financial world had effected an almost 
complete merger. In a sense, business 
had become the holding company that 
controlled higher education. Nearly all 
“institutions of higher education” es- 
tablished schools of business or com- 
merce and rearranged their curricula so 
that the student who wished a little of 
the old-fashioned cultural education 
could step from the supposedly cultural 
course in banking or accounting, into 
the simon-pure commercial courses in 
psychology of salesmanship or princi- 
ples of business management, without 
too great a strain of readjustment. At 
graduation the degree of bachelor of 
arts was given to all, so that personnel 
men and executives of corporations 
would not discriminate too severely 
against those who had received only 
an old-fashioned education. 

There is only one point in Mr. 
Fletcher’s attitude that calls for discus- 
sion. He wants college men trained so 
that they will have “serious respect for 
business as one’s life work”; they must 
think business morning, noon, and 
night, and nothing should be allowed to 
distract them. Now, higher education 
was once supposed to be a preparation 
for the “higher life.” It dealt with what 
used to be called “the things of the 
spirit.” It trained those who wished to 
become scientists, doctors, lawyers, 











judges, above all, teachers, preachers, 
missionaries. None of these activities 
were regarded as lucrative and the col- 
lege provided scholarships, or charged 
little or no tuition, to make it possible 
for some men to pursue these profes- 
sions regarded as necessary to the wel- 
fare of society but not financially attrac- 
tive. Let us admit that in some cases 
the law and medicine now bring con- 
siderable material returns, though even 
today they are not comparable to the 
rewards of the successful business en- 
trepreneur. 

The difference in attitude between 
the scholar and business man can be 
seen in a few modern instances. 

There has been much discussion 
about the regulation in many universi- 
ties, which requires the young Ph.D. 
to publish his thesis. He does this at his 
own expense and it costs him several 
hundred dollars to do so, several hun- 
dred dollars which will never be return- 
ed to him. Even if we admit the lum- 
bering and imperfect character of much 
of this prentice work, such publication 
has its justification and should be con- 
tinued. Nothing in our commercialized 
age could so effectively teach the bud- 
ding scholar where his money goes and 
will continue to go, and that the re- 
wards of scholarship are not those of 
business. Even after he becomes a pro- 
ficient worker, he will continue to pub- 
lish his scholarly work at a loss. The 
late George Moore once said that if its 
cultural mission was to be fulfilled, the 
Irish National Theatre should be so 
run as to have lost a little money at the 
end of the year if possible. The human- 
ist and scholar will find at the close of 
the richest and most productive years 
of his life that his books, if he keeps 
any, will show that his activity con- 
forms to this law. Of our hundreds 
of learned publications, only one or 
two over-subsidized journals, like the 
American Historical Review, ever made 
any financial compensation whatever 
for the most scholarly monographs that 
had cost their authors years of labor 
and expensive journeys in search of 
documents and data. That is why, in 
our world, they are quite properly call- 
ed “contributions” to scholarship. 


IV 


To gain perspective let us now con- 
sider religion with which, as we have 
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seen, the college once had affiliations. 
It is not recorded in the sacred books of 
any religion that God created the busi- 
ness man as the roof and crown of 
things. If he has now become so, and 
young men should be trained to emu- 
late him, it is by virtue of a quite re- 
cent and exclusively American dispen- 
sation. Even in our Christian myth- 
ology, after the Almighty had created 
the fields, trees, and flocks, He intro- 
duced into this scheme of things, 
Adam and Eve, a pastoral, or at most 
an agricultural pair of humans. That, 
we are left to believe, was the end of 
His labors in the secular field and we 
are told that He has since rested. If, 
surveying our presently distracted 
globe, the Lord should feel He must 
again intervene by direct creation, let 
us admit that it is fair to assume He 
would not now, as on that former oc- 
casion, so completely ignore the busi- 
ness man and his importance in world 
affairs. But all this, we must warn the 
reader, is highly speculative. As a mat- 
ter of actual historical fact, such refer- 
ences as exist to the business man, the 
profit maker, to the man engaged in 
materialistic acquisition, in the domi- 
nant religion of the West, are down- 
right unfavorable. Money changers 
were scourged out of the temple. Those 
who, successful in the acquisitive arts, 
were really seeking to live, were like 
camels struggling to wriggle through a 
needle’s eye. Far from taking business 
seriously, they were enjoined not even 
to take thought for what they should 
eat or wherewithal they should be 
clothed, but to consider the lilies of the 
field. Let us admit that all this is meta- 
phorical and excessive. Is there any 
germ of truth left in it at all? 

We may dismiss the ranking of the 
occupation by Christianity as interest- 
ing but no longer significant, and turn 
fora moment to the less spiritualized 
pagan world. The Greeks and Romans 
have always been credited with having 
attained a high degree of civilization. 
As every schoolboy once knew, they 
were polytheistic. Their world was full 
of manlike gods and it cost them little 
to add another such divinity to their 
Pantheon. So Mars was the god of war 
and warriors; Neptune of the sea and 
sailors; Apollo or the Muses were ap- 
pealed to by those devoted to the arts. 
There were particular gods and god- 
desses for every phase of life. Even the 
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reverent Cicero tells us that the bed- 
chamber of the Roman newlyweds was 
so thronged with officious gods and 
goddesses that it was downright scan- 
dalous. With all this facility of inven- 
tion, the Graco-Roman world gave to 
the commercially minded no special 
patron, and unreliable Mercury, god of 
pirates and thieves, was forced to do 
triple duty and serve for business men 
as well. In the scale of values of all 
oriental religions and_ philosophies, 
business activity is ranked on the same 
low plane. This proves only that in 
previous ages, business was never rated 
with those activities regarded as civiliz- 
ing and appertaining to the “higher 
life.” The question remains, does it de- 
serve a place in higher education, can 
it safely be given a place there, or is it 
by its very nature somehow inconsist- 
ent with the purposes and aims which 
the college was expected and perhaps 
still may be expected to foster? 
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Vv 


We would all admit that the claims 
of religion upon the college man in 
this day of the schools of commerce, 
have become so slight that no one need 
take them very seriously. It is not gen- 
erally recognized, however, that what 
is true of religion and its ideal, is 
equally true of the ideals of philosophy, 
of art, of science, of statesmanship, and 
indeed of any of the so-called liberal 
arts. In no one of these fields previously 
regarded as important to civilization, 
can a man possibly achieve success if he 
takes as seriously as Mr. 
Fletcher asks the college student to take 
it. The commercial aspects of the life 
of every great leader in art, religion, 
science, philosophy, statesmanship, is so 
totally unimportant, that in no history 
of civilization have they ever been 
seriously considered. Until recently at 
least, in what remains of the old cul- 
tural curriculum, a man could receive 
his degree with honors even though 
he could not tell you whether any of 
the great leaders in such civilizing ac- 
tivity, like Socrates, Virgil, St. Paul, 
St. Francis, Dante, Galileo, Milton, 
Michael Angelo, Kant, Washington, or 
Darwin, ended his life in the black or 
in the red. The principles of account- 
ing and the theory of banking have 
never in the past impinged in the 
slightest degree upon success in what 
we call the liberal arts. It could almost 


business 
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be stated as a general rule that no 
great man has ever advanced these 
other interests of civilized humanity 
except by violating the fundamental 
principles of business activity. It is not 
recorded, for instance, that Thomas 
Jefferson ever received a penny for the 
valuable time lost in writing the Decla- 
ration of Independence. That venture 
into civilization, like almost every 
other, had to be undertaken at the sac- 
rifice of every conceivable business in- 
terest. 

Official returns report that many cor- 
poration executives receive from $100,- 
000 to $250,000 a year, even in the 
years when, with the best they can do, 
those corporations lose money for the 
stockholders who own them. That is 
perhaps good business for the execu- 
tives and for those training themselves 
for such positions. Let us compare, 
or perhaps contrast, these executives 
with George Washington. Washington 
was perhaps the wealthiest land-owner 
of the Colonies. When he gave up the 
management of his estates and accepted 
command of the Continental armies, 
he did so at a staggering financial loss. 
The measure of that loss is the differ- 
ence between life at Mount Vernon be- 
fore the Revolution and life at Valley 
Forge. Furthermore, he took this loss 
at such imminent risk of losing every- 
thing he had, including his head, that 
no one trained to take “business seri- 
ously as his life work” could ever con- 
ceivably be expected to imitate him. 

Let us take another American, Rob- 
ert E. Lee, gratefully remembered by 
historians. At the approach of the crisis 
in 1861, Lee, after his interview at 
Washington with his old friend and 
commander, General Winfield Scott, 
had every reason to believe that the 
command of the Union armies would 
be offered to him..No one knew better 
than he that in all those resources of 
men and materials that make for suc- 
cess in war or business, the odds were 
overwhelmingly and hopelessly against 
Virginia and those few states that 
might side with her. Yet a few days 
after his interview, he sent in his resig- 
nation from the Army of the United 
States. Strictly business principles were 
all against such a decision. But let us 
look at his situation after the Civil 
War. He did lose his estates. Arlington 
was taken over for taxes by the gov- 
ernment. Lee was now a poor man 


with a large family and an invalid 
wife. He was so poor that for several 
years after the war he could not buy a 
new suit, and continued to use his war- 
worn uniforms stripped of their but- 
tons. The women of his family had to 
manufacture for this Southern gentle- 
man a pair of home-made trousers. An 
insurance company offered him $10,- 
ooo a year. Instead of accepting it, he 
chose to become president of poverty- 
stricken Washington College, at $1500 
per annum. It is reported that five years 
later he was offered a business position 
at $50,000, and that he again refused. 

If it is the function of the college 
professor of even lay subjects like his- 
tory, to train young men as leaders and 
to encourage them to emulate men like 
Washington and Lee, he cannot possi- 
bly discharge his duty to higher educa- 
tion unless he condemns the attitude of 
all those who hold that it is the pur- 
pose of the college to inculcate business 
principles and to urge young men to 
take business seriously as their life 
work. Quite evidently you cannot have 
it both ways. There is an antinomy 
here, a contradiction. It is clearly not a 
case of training leaders in civilization 
and business. In nearly every case re- 
corded, even by lay historians, every 
leader worthy of remembrance has had 
to choose in direct opposition to his 
own interests as a business man. Let us 
examine now whether training for the 
life that historians remember and for 
business are or are not compatible. 

Dante, whose years of labor on the 
Divine Comedy “made him thin,” re- 
ceived nothing either by the day or by 
the year. He knew that the writing of 
that poem meant financial ruin and that 
he would be condemned to eat the bit- 
ter bread of poverty and exile. Milton 
received for the twelve books of Para- 
dise Lost, $125, at current rates of ex- 
change. Such facts do not in the least 
affect the truly educated man’s estimate 
of the Divine Comedy or of Paradise 
Lost, for a very simple reason. There 
is no possible common denominator be- 
tween success in commerce or finance, 
and success in what we call the liberal 
arts, for which higher education should 
prepare. The only conclusion which the 
young college graduate, educated to 
take business seriously as his life work, 
could reach about Dante or Milton is 
that they were hopelessly uneducated 
and must be written off. 


The reason is simple, let me repeat it. 
Commerce deals and must deal with 
the material aspects of life. Higher edu- 
cation deals with its spiritual aspects. 
There is so fundamental a difference 
between them that training for the one 
disqualifies a man for the other. We 
may safely ask any business man 
whether the following proposition is not 
true in business. If he gives a dollar 
away, even to a university, he himself 
has one dollar less. Yet this proposition 
does not hold in the world of the college. 
When Leonardo gave his “Mona Lisa” 
to the world, or Gray his Elegy, or in 
more humble terms, when the teacher 
conveys to his pupil the multiplication 
table, Darwin’s theory, or the secret of 
Hamlet, his own store is not diminish- 
ed in the least. 

The Greeks held that a thing of 
beauty is a possession forever. We 
may leave it to the business man or any 
victim of 1929 whether the dollar quali- 
fies in this category. Yet things of 
beauty, possessions of the mind and 
spirit, are the counters with which the 
college used to deal, as dollars, pounds, 
or yen are the counters of the business 
man. There is no possible common de- 
nominator between them, nor between 
the processes whereby they can most 
advantageously be produced and dis 
tributed. 

You must train for business or for 
the liberal arts. To attempt to train 
for both at the same time, as the busi- 
ness man expects the colleges to do, is 
merely to bedevil the process. 


VI 


There are signs that we are ap- 
proaching the end of an era. There is 
dissension in the enemy ranks and pot 
is calling kettle black. Business men 
who even now bitterly oppose inter- 
ference by the state, are insisting upon 
straight-jacketing the universities. They 
resent the presence of “reds” in facul- 
ties, and insist they are subverting the 
purpose of the college. A “red” today 
is one who preaches any system of eco- 
nomics at variance with that promul- 
gated by business. That is why Mr. 
Walgreen succeeded in forcing an in- 
vestigation of one of our greatest 
American universities, because a pro- 
fessor at Chicago had presented for dis- 
cussion the Communist Manifesto of 
Marx and Engels. The presence of a 
few misguided Marxian faculty “reds” 











is, however, only a minor by-product 
of the over-emphasis upon the pursuit 
of material goods. We have noted that 
the true economy of the liberal arts 
college was, until recently, never the 
economics of our business world. The 
true devotee of the liberal arts has al- 
ways been a dissenter from this eco- 
nomics of business and is in that sense 
a “red.” That spirit in which alone the 
liberal arts can be successfully pursued 
in the colleges has long since, as the re- 
sult of increasing pressure by business 
interests, been thoroughly subverted. It 
is too late for a few faculty Marxians to 
make us materialistically minded. The 
honor for this fundamental subversion 
of the American college must be given 
to our misguided business men, to our 
Walgreens and their more or less inno- 
cent disciples. No other time or people 
has ever dreamed that it could or 
should be the function of higher edu- 
cation to train young men for leader- 
ship in the self-defeating commercial 
scramble in which he who seeks to save 
his life must, from the standpoint of 
the humanist, inevitably lose it. 

The average business man cannot be 
blamed if he does not understand his 
odd, ailing brother, the college profes- 
sor. They live in such different worlds. 
Mr. Walgreen cannot understand, for 
instance, why Communism, so honestly 
abhorrent to him, should not also be 
equally abhorrent to the professor. Yet 
it is quite simple. The professor and 
teacher actually live in a different 
world; the goods in which they traffic, 
which they produce, collect, and dis 
tribute, are communistically, or at least 
communally owned. In justice to men 
like Mr. Walgreen it should be admitted 
that their problem is, on the surface 
at least, much more complicated. When 
the harassed chain-store magnate or the 
great executive tries desperately to earn 
dividends for his stockholders, these 


dividends must be drawn from some- 
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where. Of the dollar, it is true that now 
you have it and now you don’t; 
sometimes quite suddenly it swells or 
shrinks and bulks larger or smaller 
than it did before. It is disappointingly 
elusive. 

If the professor imagines that dollars 
can be distributed and given away on 
the same principles as his nuggets of 
culture, he is of course ridiculous. His 
rules of life do not hold in the business 
man’s world; the business man’s rules 
cannot be made to hold in the world of 
the professor. There can be no com- 
promise and no end to their recrimina- 
tions; the only possible solution is that 
they frankly agree to disagree and al- 
low each to operate in his own way, in 
his own incommensurable world. 

VII 

It is therefore useless to argue with 
the zealots for vocationalism in the col- 
lege, or with those who hold that any 
true system of higher education should 
train young men to take business seri- 
ously as their life work. It is, however, 
already evident that a change is im- 
pending. The strangle-hold which busi- 
ness had established upon the college 
had become possible for two reasons. 
In the first place, business provided a 
large part of the funds for higher edu- 
cation. In the second place, it provided 
employment for all those young men 
who had come to the colleges without 
knowing what they came for. Since in 
our befuddlement over the purpose of 
higher education, this was the majority, 
business came to be regarded as the 
Alpha and Omega of our perverted sys- 
tem. She was the fairy godmother who 
gave employment. There are now far 
too many white collar unemployed for 
this paradoxical myth of business as 
the alma mater, to persist much longer. 
When American business in this 
Witches’ Sabbath of the twentieth cen- 
tury, invaded higher education, it had 
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lost all sense of perspective. This must 
slowly and painfully be restored. Sci- 
ence, which until recently was the serv- 
ant of acquisitive materialism, is al- 
ready proving that it is now its master. 
It can increase production not only in 
agriculture but in the field of other 
commodities faster than the less-free- 
handed business man hampered by his 
acquisitive principles can possibly capi- 
talize on them. Science which at one 
time, by inventing new products, may 
have helped promote business, is now 
running business ragged. The state has 
had to step in and is doing its best to 
save business. Even to the college 
sophomore of the coming generation, it 
will be plain that the statesman or sci- 
entist is clearly the master of the busi- 
ness man. What then does the college 
or university expect of business? It still 
expects it to make contributions to 
scholarship and learning. These con- 
tributions cannot, however, be direct 
or immediately pertinent, like those of 
the scholar or scientist. The university 
must be recognized as the great dis- 
tributing agent for the benefits of civili- 
zation. It really possesses the philoso- 
pher’s stone and can transmute the 
business man’s money into something 
really valuable to humanity. But if the 
business man can still be allowed to 
contribute his moneys, he should do 
this only if he can bring himself to do 
so in the right spirit. That is of course 
a penitential spirit, something like that 
of the great sinners who in the Middle 
Ages gave their worldly goods to the 
Church and monastic orders which 
were then bearing the burden of pro- 
moting civilization. In addition, all 
that the college asks or should ask, is 
that business recognize that in the com- 
plex of human interests, business, in 
relation to the university, is only the 
tail of the dog, and should cease its pre- 
posterous and futile attempts to wag 
him. 


Is civilization dependent upon a leisure class? And is the leisure class made up 
of “every one who has a maid”? Read Sempronius on “Culture and the Leisure 
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ouncinG, lurching, its springs 
B squeaking, the car turned into 
the lane muscled with great 
black roots. The headlights flashed bril- 
liantly, throwing the roadside trees and 
underbrush into white relief against the 
darkness beyond, so that the woods sud- 
denly assumed the pasteboard quality of 
a stage-set. The young man at the wheel 
pushed hard on the footbrake and 
yanked back the emergency with a vio- 
lence born of nervousness and irritation. 
He leaned forward. His white, veined 
hand appeared for an instant in the 
glare of the dashlight. At the same time 
the face of the girl beside him was il- 
luminated, long and narrow with a 
strong chin and firmly chiselled lips. 
Her large brown eyes were dreamy, 
mirrors of the profound conviction stir- 
ring in her. 

He switched off the motor and the 
lights, and the heavy, fragrant darkness 
of the woods enveloped the two in the 
car. It was one o'clock in the morning 
and the forest was silent and asleep. A 
fresh smell of rank mold filled the air. 
At the bottom of a gully to the left a 
small stream made faint purling inter- 
rupted by the occasional splash of a live 
creature plunging into deep water. 

The young man stretched one leg 
against the footboard and reached into 
his trouser pocket for a cigarette. In 
lighting it his hands trembled as if with 
ague, like extremities of a powerful en- 
gine shaking itself to pieces. He puffed 
hard at the cigarette, driving the smoke 
into his lungs and out into the soft per- 
fumed air in thick plumes that hung 
low over the bushes before dissolving. 

“Want one?” he asked, thrusting the 
pack in front of the girl. “Got ten left. 
Might as well smoke ’em up tonight, 
don’t you think?” 

She shook her head. She sat relaxed 
on the seat beside him, her hands folded 
in her lap. After a while she took off 
her hat and threw it into the back of 
the car. Then she loosened her hair. 

“Why don’t you want one?” he asked. 
“What’s the matter with you, anyhow? 
You've always smoked like a chimney. 
Not sick or anything, are you?” 

“No, Joe. I’m not at all sick. I don’t 
want to smoke. I want to sit here and 
just look and smell and listen to the 
noises. It’ll be the last . . .” 

“You can enjoy it just as well smok- 
ing!” he interrupted quickly, his voice 
seeming to slide furtively over hers. “I 
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like it better when I’m smoking. Smok- 
ing relaxes me and I enjoy things more. 
Sort of helps me to take things in.” 

She made no reply, but continued to 
sit loosely in the car, one arm resting on 
the top of the door, the other in her lap. 
Frequently she sighed and closed her 
eyes, as if the sight of the mysterious 
woods gave her pain. 

“I’m glad it’s so nice here,” she said, 
“it makes a difference. Makes me more 
determined!” 

He laughed with bitterness. “Lot of 
difference that makes! Nice! Idea’s the 
same whether it’s nice or not, isn’t it?” 

“No,” she said dreamily, “it makes a 
difference to me. It makes me happy, 
so happy, Joe, to be here with you in 
this beautiful place. I feel so much 
closer to you, and I feel different to 
ward you now, Joe. The other feeling’s 
all passed away and something sort 
of cool has come instead. It’s a sort of 
calm feeling, I have, like floating 
through heaven on a cloud. I feel as if 
I were dead, as if everything that could 
make me suffer was dead and rooted 
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out of me. I’m not afraid any more. I 
was, but I’m not any more.” 

He made no reply until he had 
lighted another cigarette. His hands 
still twitched and the veins stood out 
swollen on their backs. His eyes shifted 
in the glare of the match like those of 
a man arrested, searching for an oppor- 
tunity to escape. 

“I’m not, either,” he said shortly. 
“Funny, like you I was, too, but I’m 
not any more. I was scared to death at 
first. I'll confess it, but I’m not any 
more. I’m dead sure it’s the thing to 
do, now. I wasn’t at first.” 

“I was sure all the time,” she said 
with calm assurance. “From the very 
first I was sure. When we discovered 
about the baby I knew it was the thing 
for me to do. It wouldn’t have been 
fair to force it on you though.” 

“Oh, but I couldn’t have borne just 
you doing it!” he cried hysterically. 
“God, I’d feel like a damn murderer.” 

She turned her lips up to his and he 
kissed them almost as if he hated her. 
His mouth hardly touched hers; it was 

















like the cold caress of youth and age. 

“T love you so for doing it with me,” 
she went on softly, pillowing her head 
on his shoulder. “It’s what I expected 
of you. Of course I wouldn’t have 
blamed you for not wanting to. It 
wasn’t your fault, and I wouldn’t have 
thought badly of you if you hadn’t, but 
I do love you so much more for want- 
ing to do it with me. I feel so close to 
you, Joe, now—-so close. You and I and 
the baby, at one time . . .” 

“Yeah, Betty, yeah,” he answered, 
with the irrelevance of a man trying to 
make himself heard above a shrieking 
radio. “Swell, I think.” 

“What do you mean? Didn’t you 
hear me?” 

“Sure I heard you. You said . . .” 

“You didn’t hear me at all, Joe,” she 
said accusingly. “You just said ‘yes’ to 
say something.” 

“I did so hear you!” he cried petu- 
lantly. “You said...” he stopped, 


then went on haltingly, “you said you 
wouldn’t have thought badly of me if 
I hadn’t.. .” 
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“That’s it, Joe. You did hear me 
after all.” 

She snuggled up to him again and 
he put a flaccid arm around her neck. 
They lay back in the car and looked up 
at the sky, a pale, ragged circle outlined 
by the pointed tips of pine trees. In- 
frequently a dark flying body flashed 
across the wan expanse, and once they 
heard a rooster crowing in a distant 
farmyard. 

“Tt’s almost as if it’s all over, isn’t 
it?” she said at length. “Being here 
with you so alone, so lonely, in the 
darkness. It’s almost as if it’s all over. 
Oh, Joe, I love you so much! We’re do- 
ing the right thing, aren’t we?” 

He cleared his throat. “Well,” he 
said, “yes, I guess we are.” 

“You guess we are' I don’t guess, 
Joe! I know it’s the right thing.” 

“Well then,” he said a trifle resent- 
fully, “it is the right thing. What'd you 
ask me for if you know it’s the right 
thing? Seems to me when a person’s 
going to do something they know is 
the right thing they don’t have to 
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ask some one else what they think.” 

“Don’t be cranky, Joe,” she whis- 
pered, rubbing her nose against his 
cheek. “There’s nothing to be cranky 
about. I asked you just to make con- 
versation, I guess.” 

“Nothing to make conversation about 
now,” he said grumpily. “Make con- 
versation!” 

“Oh darling,” she said. “You're won- 
derful! Just your dear old grouchy self 
even now. How I love you! We're not 
going to leave anything worth while 
behind us!” 

They were silent. The girl lay se- 
renely in his arms. He sat tense in the 
car, staring straight ahead. His fingers 
still quivered like slender wires vaguely 
thrumming to a low wind. His stomach 
felt empty and he was nauseated by a 
wobbling sensation in its pit. 

“Hadn’t we better get out of the 
car?” he asked at length. “It’s getting 
along toward morning.” 

“You silly darling! There’s no hurry! 
We’ve got all the time in the world. 
This night is ours, Joe. Oh, I love this, 
sitting here with you!” 

“But what’s the sense of it?” he in- 
quired brusquely. “I say get it over 
with!” 

“You sound as if you didn’t want to 
go through with it, Joe. You’re in such 
a hurry. You're like a person wanting 
to get done with a disagreeable job. I 
don’t feel that way about it. I love the 
whole thing. I’m looking forward to 
it and I want to relish every minute of 
this, knowing what’s behind us and 
that it’s in our power to leave it. Those 
horrible days . . .” 

“Tt was hell!” he broke in. “I'll never 
forget what hell that was! I couldn’t 
go through anything like it any more! 
Oh, it was hell, all right. And it’d get 
worse, too, but for this.” 

“Poor boy,” she said, rhythmically 
stroking his hair. This annoyed him 
for some reason, and with an almost 
involuntary movement he shifted his 
head from her caressing hand. 

“Don’t you like having your hair 
stroked?” she asked in a hurt voice. 
“You always used to.” 

“Makes me nervous tonight,” he 
said. “Don’t know why.” He gulped 
several times. “Say, darling, shall we 
get out of the car now?” 

She laughed softly and indulgently. 
“You silly! Why are you in such a 
hurry? There’s no hurry at all. Don’t 
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you like to sit here with me? It makes 
me so happy.” 

“Yes. Of course I do!” he cried. “Al- 
ways have, haven’t I? But it seems sort 
of silly to wait this way.” 

She sighed. “Well, all right, darling,” 
she said. 

She stretched her arms over her head, 
yawned tremulously, then thrust one 
slim leg out of the car. He got out after 
her, stumbling over a root and cursing. 
She reached for his hand. It was very 
cold. “Darling! Your hand’s so cold. 
You poor angel, are you cold?” 

“No,” he said curtly. “No.” He 
cleared his throat. They stood side by 
side on the moist turf by the edge of 
the lane. “Oh, say,” he went on with a 
tight laugh. “I forgot it. Guess it’s the 
one thing we'll need.” And he laughed 
again. 

“Forgot what?” she asked in her 
high, birdlike voice. “Oh, the... 
ew 

“Yes. I put it in the back of the car.” 

He stood looking down at her with 
a fixed grin. “I thought that would be 
the best place for it. So I put it in the 
back of the car.” He went on repeat- 
ing the same speech senselessly. “Guess 
I better get it out.” 

She was silent for a moment. Then 
she leaned close to him and pressed her 
body against his like a vine clinging to 
a wall. Her eyes shone in the starlight. 
“Oh darling,” she sighed. “It is the 
thing to do. It is. I just know it is. We 
couldn’t go through all that any more.” 
She shuddered against him and as he 
felt it his body began to tremble in 
unison with hers. They were suddenly 
possessed by a leaping, engulfing terror, 
the fear that comes when passion sweeps 
reason beyond control. 

“Yes,” he said thickly, gulping many 
times, “yes, it is, pet. We’ve reached 
the end of our rope.” His voice rose 
shrilly, piercing the quiet woods, the 
utterance of ungovernable panic. “By 
God! We couldn’t stand that hell any 
longer! We couldn’t. It was driving us 
mad, We might as well have been dead. 
By God! There were times when I 
thought I’d die, Betty. Honest, it’s true. 
Times when living just seemed so damn 
dumb, when every one’s life seemed so 
dumb!” 

He thrust her away from him and 
with a quick stride stepped back to the 
running-board of the car. Cursing, he 
groped about under the back seat. He 


accused the world of having stolen his 
flashlight. A man couldn’t see a damned 
thing in that pitch-blackness. How 
could he be expected to see in such 
darkness? Presently he was silent. She 
saw the black outline of his body 
hunched over the front seat. She stood 
on the soft moss and waited. She said 
nothing; words were no longer needed 
between them. They knew each other’s 
thoughts intimately. 

His body remained slumped over the 
seat; then with a quick jerk he slipped 
something into his pocket. He straight- 
ened up and approached her again and 
she shrank from him involuntarily. He 
sensed her movement but he understood 
too well to be angry. 

They sat on a hump of moss under 
a tree clinging to the bank above the 
creek. Their faces were very white in 
the starlight that filtered thinly through 
the leaves. The little ragged circle of 
sky overhead was like a filmed eye that 
gazed down on them, watching, seeing 
into their souls and knowing the terror 
that lived in them now. Whispered 
sounds began to move in the forest, 
stirrings that they had not noticed be- 
fore. A dry leaf fell with a soft shuffle 
like a foot sliding cautiously over the 
mold; once there came the padded 
crash of a small animal leaping through 
the underbrush. The trees made vast 
swaying bulks against the sky. Like 
huge intestines of the earth the roots 
on which the man and girl sat writhed 
across the lane and joined themselves 
to others on the opposite side. 

She clung to him convulsively. Sud- 
denly they felt naked, exposed on all 
sides, facing hostile creatures no mat- 
ter where they turned. They remained 
frozen until the girl spoke up in her 
brave, shrill voice: 

“Aren’t we silly, Joe?” she said. 
“We're afraid of the dark! We, afraid 
of the dark! What a laugh! As if any- 
thing could hurt us now. We’re beyond 
all that,” she cried, a throbbing note in 
her voice. “We’re beyond everything 
that can hurt us now, darling. We’re 
immortals, Joe.” She paused. “Joe,” she 
went on, again calm and radiating in- 
ner serenity, “let’s do it now. Joe, we’ve 
got to do it now! We can’t let ourselves 
fail.” She clutched his arm. “Joe!” she 
cried. “Where is it? We must do it.” 

A hot blast cut through him, leaving 
him cold and weak. The trembling of 
his body was a great agony now; he 
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felt he could not stand it any longer. 
His hands again became taut, thrum- 
ming wires that he could not command. 

“Oh darling!” he cried. “No, no, 
my pet! I can’t do it! I can’t!” Then he 
burst out angrily. “I have the hardest 
job to do! You don’t seem to realize 
that. It’s much the hardest. It’s easier 
for you. Oh, God! I can’t do the thing.” 

She sat up and gazed at him hyp- 
notically. “You must, Joe. You must.” 

She reached over and felt in his 
pocket. She pulled out the pistol that 
gleamed coldly in the darkness. But her 
face, set with conviction, was still calm. 
She held the pistol almost carelessly as 
she passed it to him. Then, her eyes 
shining passionately, she lay back in 
his arms. The gun was limp in his hand. 
He felt it there, but could not realize 
it as a gun. It was only a piece of cold 
metal. From constantly thinking about 
it, he had come to consider it some- 
thing much more than a gun, and now, 
holding it in his hand, he could not 
grasp its entire significance. 

His forefinger curled around the 
trigger, and a vision arose in his mind 
of the times he had played with a toy 
water pistol in his boyhood. The trig- 
gers of those pistols used to pull slowly, 
squeezing against the water in the 
magazine and forcing a thin stream 
from the barrel. He thought of this as 
a water pistol; he wanted to think of it 
so. Then, for a moment he remembered 
that it was not a toy but a weapon of 
death, and he strove to hold the mem- 
ory, but he could not. The idea that it 
was harmless persisted. He felt that he 
no longer had command of his mind 
or muscles. They were doing things that 
he had never conceived of doing. He 
was like some helpless creature tied to 
a powerful, irrational engine. His hand 
moved upward and his finger pressed 
harder on the trigger. The girl stared 
at him with her imperious, passionate 
eyes. 

Simultaneously with the explosion his 
mind recovered itself; he strove to pass 
the message to his finger but it was too 
late. The eyes that met his were no 
longer passionate, although their gaze 
remained hypnotic. His own eyes were 
accustomed to the obscurity now and 
he could see the changes of her face. It 
was impressive, this immense relaxa- 
tion taking place in her body, the tran- 
sition from animate matter to inani- 
mate. No longer was there the faint 














pulsing of life, no longer warmth and 
glow in her cheeks. Supporting her 
against his chest he felt a ghastly limp- 
ness as her head fell against his arm. 
Her arm, which had been tight around 
his body, dropped loose to the ground 
by her side. In the pale light he could 
see a darkening stain on the front of her 
white dress. 

It was true that his would be the 
hardest part of the task. She did not 
have to live through this moment. She 
had had nothing to do except wait for 
him to act. She had not understood 
that insanity would be necessary in 
order for him to shoot her, but that an 
ensuing sanity would make his share 
almost impossible. 

He sat in the woods holding her body 
in his arms. Once, possessed by some- 
thing like an inspiration, he lifted the 
gun to his head but the sweet madness 
that had come for a moment before 
would not return. The vision of the 
water pistol had gone and he could not 
recall it. He was held suspended at the 
very borderline of reason and could not 
force his mind to cross it. He began to 
talk to himself, first in low tones, re- 
peating speeches that he had made to 
her and which she had answered. Fright- 
ened at the sound of his voice he spoke 
louder to cover it up, to make the air 
brazen with sound until he realized 
that he was shrieking. 

That wouldn’t do, he whispered. It 
wouldn’t do at all. Some one might 
hear. And with this, panic again seized 
him. If some one came . . . he would 
be a murderer! He would have mur- 
dered his girl! That’s exactly what he 
would have done, that is, if some one 
should catch him. He was not a mur- 
derer yet. No, no, he whispered to 
himself, peering from side to side, striv- 
ing to pierce the darkness on either side 
of the lane. He asked himself how loud 
he had shouted. Had it been very loud? 
In his mind he strove to estimate the 
distance to the last house they had 
passed on the way. It must have been at 
least half a mile. It could not have been 
less. And a man couldn’t shout and be 
heard so far away. But the night was 
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very still. If only there could have been 
thunder, wind, rain, to blanket the 
sounds that had escaped him without 
volitioi. 

If he should shriek again he would 
be able to tell. He would be able to 
measure how far his voice could carry. 
He would be able to sit calmly esti- 
mating, and then he would be sure. 
But, he thought frantically, he would 
be doing exactly the thing that had ter- 
rified him before. He would be insist- 
ing on the cause of his present fear. 
Good God, how could he be such a 
fool! Sweat broke out on his body as 
he realized how close a call it had been 
and how nearly he had cried out again. 

He remained motionless for some 
moments. His hand began absently to 
stroke her limp hair, now turning cold. 
His mind wandered far afield and for 
a while he was not conscious of him- 
self or his situation. Then his hand 
realized the growing chill of her hair 
and he suddenly wanted to let her body 
drop away from him; he yearned for 
the power to vanish, to cease existing. 
He could not contemplate facing about 
to walk from her, but neither could he 
summon courage to turn his back to the 
car and confront the dark, crawling 
woods. 

He was a murderer unless he could 
also annihilate himself. He had killed 
some one dear to him, some one who 
had loved him. The contract had been 
that he should kill himself and they be 
found dead together. For the first time 
he understood that it had been conceiv- 
able that he might kill her, but impos- 
sible to kill himself. And unless he did 
so he would be caught and tried as a 
murderer. It would be discovered that 
she was with child out of wedlock. 
They would accuse him of doing it to 
get her out of the way. 

Convulsively he again raised the pis- 
tol to his head. Glimmering, hazy, like 
a word that escapes the memory, the 
state of irrationality for which he had 
been praying eluded him. The more he 
concentrated on capturing it the more 
difficult it became even to sense it. He 
threw the pistol away and dropped the 
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girl’s body to the soft, moist turf. He 
got up quickly, avoiding sight of her 
face. His eyes were wide and fixed; he 
tried to see nothing except the automo- 
bile parked in the lane. Even more he 
focussed his attention on the seat be- 
hind the steering wheel. He calculated 
precisely the time it would take to reach 
the car, start the motor, and put it into 
reverse. 

He thrust one foot forward with in- 
finite care, as if he expected a precipice 
to yawn out of the blackness. As he 
stepped, he shifted his head quickly 
from side to side, with peculiar henlike 
movements. His hands spread out in 
front of him, his fingers were bent and 
clutching, although by now his eyes 
were so used to the darkness he could 
see with almost perfect clarity. And all 
the while he bent his mind upon the 
front seat of the car, calculating the time 
necessary to start the motor. 

He stepped to the running-board and 
clumsily, like an old fat woman, bun- 
dled himself into the seat. His trem- 
bling fingers found the key and his foot 
pressed the starter. There was a roar 
as the engine turned over. He swore 
harshly, as if he had not foreseen the 
sudden noise, and again his eyes were 
quick as they searched the woods on 
either side. Noiselessly he put the motor 
into gear and threw in the clutch. He 
did not thrust his head out to see where 
he was going. As the car moved back- 
wards he seemed able to feel the road 
without having to look. He felt himself 
possessed of a new and hitherto uncon- 
ceived set of senses born of the instinct 
to escape. 

He did not turn on the headlights 
when the car reached the road. Bounded 
by the living bulk of the woods the 
road lay as a pale, indistinct ribbon be- 
fore him. The eastern sky trembled 
with the blue light of dawn. He heard 
a rooster crow in the barnyard half a 
mile in the distance. Shuddering, for 
the rising and falling note evoked pain- 
ful memories, he crouched over the 
wheel. Like a black, uncertain bug the 
car crawled along the white streak of 
highway. 
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By V. F. Calverton 


/ HE South today is two hundred 
years behind the North in cul- 


tural advance. The same religious 
handicaps which weighed down New 
England culture in the seventeenth and 
first half of the eighteenth centuries 
have now overwhelmed Southern cul- 
ture. While the South today is not of- 
ficially governed by a theocracy, as New 
England was in the seventeenth century, 
the clergy there at the present time has 
almost as strong a hold upon the pre- 
vailing institutions as the theocrats had 
upon those in the North two centuries 
ago. In other words, the North and the 
South have changed places in the reli- 
gious cycle, the South having burdened 
itself with the same incubus from which 
the North, after a bitter struggle, dis- 
encumbered itself generations ago. As 
a result Southern culture has been 
brought to an abrupt standstill. Reli- 
gion-ridden from top to bottom, adoring 
superstition instead of science, sceptical 
of the new and credulous of the old, the 
South today in cultural outlook is 
scarcely more progressive than a medi- 
eval village. In a sense, it is nothing 
more than a big village in its attitudes 
and aspirations. In economics, politics, 
education, and art its religious psychol- 
ogy, with its prying, meddlesome, inquis- 
itorial emphasis, its fanatic self-right- 
eousness and intolerant perfectionism, 
has penetrated into the heart of the cul- 
ture and paralyzed the spirit of progress. 
In several directions, to be sure, there 
have been signs of cultural advance in 
the South in recent days, but at best they 
have been nothing more than isolated, 
scattered flags dotting the face of a wil- 
derness. There have been literary and 


cultural conventions which have re- 
sulted in the formation of various lit- 
erary cliques, one or two of which are 
not without a kind of pseudo-political 
cast; several universities have shown 
sudden spurts of progress; and there 
have been a number of individual writ- 
ers who have sprung into prominence, 
most notably Thomas Wolfe, William 
Faulkner, Paul Green, T. S. Strib 
ling, Julia Peterkin, DuBose Heyward, 
Allen Tate, Donald Davidson, Ers- 
kine Caldwell, Fielding Burke, and 
Grace Lumpkin. But have those con- 
ventions, those cliques, or those writ- 
ers destroyed the cultural stagnation of 
the South? Do they signify any marked 
advance in the intellectual outlook of 
the Southern States, which reflects itself 
in religion, economics, politics, educa- 
tion, the press or the theater? Obviously 
not. Do they even indicate the growth 
of a sufficient audience in the South to 
assure those writers of an adequate 
prestige and patronage to keep on with 
their work? No! Because the prestige 
and financial support which those writ- 
ers have acquired have been derived 
from the North and not from the South 
which has scarcely more than recognized 
their existence. Even such magazines as 
The Virginia Quarterly Review, The 
Sewanee Review, The Southwest Re- 
view, and Social Forces, all of which 
represent a spirit of advance far superior 
to the environment in which they exist, 
rally perhaps as much of their support 
from the North as from the South—if 
not more. When we remember that The 
Reviewer had less than fifty subscribers 
in the whole state of North Carolina, 
the state in which it was published un- 

















der Paul Green’s able editorship, we 
should not be surprised at such a con- 
dition of affairs. While these writers 
and these magazines do indicate slight 
signs of advance they will not have any 
marked influence upon Southern cul- 
ture until industry spreads throughout 
the South and breaks down the provin- 
cialism which now prevails. So long as 
the South remains a community domi- 
nated by petty agrarians, the religious 
tyranny from which it now suffers will 
continue unabated. 

At the present time the religious 
domination of Southern culture is a far 
more devastating phenomenon than 
was the theocratic dictatorship over 
New England culture. Whatever else 
one may say of the theocratic dictator- 
ship, one must admit that the theocrats 
themselves were not inferior minds, un- 
acquainted with the prevailing knowl- 
edge of their period. Several of the ear- 
lier group were Oxford graduates, and 
practically all were highly trained men. 
Implacably opposed though they were 
to the aristocratic way of life, they did 
not allow the aristocracy to monopolize 
the existing wisdom of the day. Shrewd- 
minded to the extreme, they utilized 
every opportunity to twist thought in 
their direction instead of allowing it to 
twist beyond their reach. Cotton Mather 
even delved into the eccentric science of 
his time and encouraged people to re- 
cord their scientific observations and 
discoveries. More than that, at a period 
when such matters had been scarcely 
freed of the trappings of magic, the New 
England clergy came out in defense of 
vaccination, and defied the pre-scien- 
tific objections to it which were raised 
my many medical men of the period. 

If we turn to philosophy, it can cer- 
tainly be said without resort to hyper- 
bole that Jonathan Edwards was not 
only acquainted with the entire philo 
sophic tradition, but was also one of the 
outstanding philosophers of the day. 
The arguments of the New England 
theocrats, therefore, cannot be flagrantly 
accused of being backward in terms of 
their times. That they were backward 
in terms of today is obvious, but so were 
most of the other ideas and attitudes of 
that day. In the South at the present 
time, on the contrary, the clergy have 
not kept up with the accumulated 
knowledge of our day. Their conclu- 
sions are based upon the prevailing 
ignorance instead of upon the prevail- 
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ing knowledge of our century. No 
where is there a Cotton Mather among 
them to effect a necessary conjunction 
between religion and science, nor a 
Jonathan Edwards to establish a philo- 
sophic justification for religious thought. 
Instead of cultivating an understanding 
of science and philosophy in an attempt 
to harmonize them with religion, they 
have closed their minds to the scientific 
and philosophic thought of the day, re- 
jecting its contributions instead of ac 
cepting them. As a consequence, scien- 
tific and philosophic progress in the 
South has been deprived of initiative 
and vigor. The fear of ecclesiastical con- 
demnation has terrorized the spirit of 
inquiry and has annihilated the possi- 
bility of intellectual advance. 


EccLEsIASTICAL TERRORISM 


Before the Civil War the South had 
been religious also, but the religion 
which then prevailed had interfered but 
little with the growth of ideas and the 
dissemination of culture. On the con- 
trary, the Episcopal Church, which was 
the church of the plantation aristocracy, 
allowed for that elasticity of outlook 
which was necessary for the spread of 
culture. It was the evangelical religions 
which acquired supremacy after the 
Civil War that destroyed the latitudi- 
narian spirit which had preceded. And 
it has been these evangelical religions 
which have assailed intellectual free- 
dom in the South and forced anti-evolu- 
tion bills through various Southern 
legislatures and almost forced them 
through many others. These anti-evolu- 
tion bills provide one of the most tragic 
illustrations of the influence of this reli- 
gious force in the educational field. 

The authority of Bishop Candler, 
whom Corra Harris described in My 
Book and Heart as “the greatest church- 
man of his time,” is typical of this evan- 
gelical psychology in its most glaring 
form. Bishop Candler’s opposition to 
such “freethinking” institutions as Har- 
vard and Yale, and his hostility to inde- 
pendent educational institutions and 
State universities, is characteristic of 
this philosophy as it expresses itself in 
educational thought. Without question 
there are bishops and persons in the 
North who share the views of Bishop 
Candler, but the difference is that these 
Northern bishops and parsons have 
little influence and less power, while 
Bishop Candler has great influence and 
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enormous power. It was just this influ- 
ence and power, shaping the cast of 
Southern culture, which provoked the 
Dayton fiasco and made the South into 
a spectacle of stupidity in the eyes of the 
modern world, This same spirit was 
manifest in the condemnation of Paul 
Green’s defunct magazine, The Re- 
viewer, as “the Devil’s Instrument.” 

Even among the more liberal educa- 
tors in the South this same religious- 
tinged attitude persists in slightly adul- 
terated form. Although a new attitude 
is beginning to poke its head up here 
and there in the independent colleges 
and universities in the South, it has not 
yet been able to free itself from the in- 
cubus of religious rule. 

Without libraries that are genuinely 
interested in the promotion of litera- 
ture, without bookstores to cultivate the 
sale of books—although there are both 
individual librarians and individual 
book-sellers who are doing everything 
in their power to encourage literature, 
they find their efforts rendered futile by 
the pressures of the environment—with- 
out publishing houses and magazines 
to stir up a consciousness of literature 
in the environment, the condition of 
culture in the South today is no better 
than when Sidney Lanier wrote to his 
brother that, in his soberest moments, 
he could “perceive no outlook for that 
land.” “Our people,” asserted Lanier, 
“have failed to perceive the deeper 
movements, under-running the times: 
they lie wholly off, out of the stream of 
thought, and whirl their poor dead 
leaves of recollection, round and round, 
in a piteous eddy that has all the wear 
and tear of motion without any of the 
rewards of progress.” 


RoskE-RIMMED Drx1e!—THE LORELEI OF 
THE SOUTHERN MIND 


Conscious of the nature of these con- 
ditions, cognizant of the tragedy which 
they imply, progressive minds in the 
South today are concerned with finding 
a way out of them, a means of spiritual 
escape. In fact, as I shall show a little 
later on, as a result of this concern, 
which has become almost an obsession, 
the whole Southern mind has turned 
into an escape mechanism. Escape to 
what? To the past! To a South that 
once was, a pre-Civil-War South— 
Dixie. 

But why should these minds be so 
concerned with a South that belongs so 
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definitely and irrevocably to the past? 
What did that South represent which 
continues to enchant long after its day 
is gone? In the first place, that South 
represented the very antithesis of the 
South of today. It was just as interested 
in culture at that time as the contem- 
porary South is uninterested in it. It 
was that pre-Civil-War South which 
organized the first musical society in 
America, the Saint Cecilia Society, wel- 
comed the first opera, presented the first 
orchestra, and staged the first drama. 
At the same time that the North asso- 
ciated music with sorcery the South 
came to look upon music as an elevating 
diversion. It was that same South which 
possessed virginals, hand lyres, violins, 
and flutes, and adorned its walls with 
the canvases of Reynolds, Gainsborough, 
and Stuart. In that South also Scott, 
Byron, Bulwer, Campbell, Mrs. He- 
mans, Addison, Pope and Wycherly, 
Congreve and Dryden were revered as 
well as read. The psychology of the 
plantation aristocrat dominated and not 
that of the ecclesiastic, and cultural 
energy, consequently, was shunted off 
in the direction of political oratory in- 
stead of theological polemics. Politics 
then was the great art, with religion 
playing an ever-receding réle in the ad- 
ministration of the social order. Indeed, 
the religion of this plantation aristoc- 
racy, finding its voice in the Episcopal 
Church, cultivated virtue without too 
strongly denouncing vice, exalted form 
more than faith, and was more willing 
to condone than to condemn. While the 
religious leaders in the North were op- 
posed to music and dancing, and even 
forbade the introduction of organs into 
their churches, the Episcopalian clergy- 
men were no more averse to musical 
entertainment than they were to horse- 
racing or theater-going. It is no won- 
der, then, that the South in those days 
represented the gayest life in America. 


PurRITANISM IN THE SOUTH 


It is to that South that so many ro- 
mantic Southerners still wish to return. 
What happened to that South many of 
them still cannot understand. One of 
the reasons is that they continue to 
think of that old South as a single unit 
instead of as a divided entity. There 
were two Souths before the Civil War, 
not one. There was a seventeenth-cen- 
tury South which was different from 
the eighteenth-century and nineteenth- 


century South. In the seventeenth cen- 
tury, before the plantation aristocracy 
had established itself as the ruling class, 
the attitude toward religion and art 
was not very different in Virginia from 
that in Massachusetts. The fact of the 
matter is, the same petty-bourgeois ele- 
ment which settled in New England 
settled also in the South. Although the 
petty bourgeoisie in Virginia did not 
stem from the same Puritan stock as 
did the New England theocrats, they 
were descendants of the same Dissent- 
ing tradition which rooted itself much 
deeper than Puritanism proper into our 
culture. It was this petty bourgeoisie, 
and not the Cavaliers, who shaped 
seventeenth-century Southern culture. 
As Professor Wertenbaker has incon- 
testably shown, the Cavaliers constituted 
an inconspicuously small percentage of 
the population, and exerted little influ- 
ence over Southern culture. A survey of 
the laws and statutes of early Virginia, 
for example, will reveal the same spirit 
as that which pervaded New England. 
Blue laws were enacted in Virginia 
which were just as severe as those 
passed in Massachusetts. The grand 
juries and vestries were as vigilant in 
reporting the offenses as the courts were 
in executing the punishments that were 
to be meted out to those guilty of in- 
ebriety, defamation, sexual immorality, 
or profaning the Sabbath. In 1649 a law 
was passed in Virginia forcing every 
person to attend church. Floggings, ex- 
posure in the stocks, and heavy fines 
were very much in vogue. Laws con- 
cerned with limitations of dress were 
also common. Bishop Bayly’s “Practise 
of Piety, Directing a Christian how to 
Work that he may Please God,” which 
was popular in Virginia as late as the 
eighteenth century, was scarcely less 
gravely admonitory in its tone than the 
sermons of the New England theocrats. 
Indeed, so saturated were the early Vir- 
ginians with this ascetic religiosity that 
when the Indian Massacre of 1622 oc- 
curred the Virginia company attributed 
it to the “sins of drunkenness and ex- 
cess of apparell” which prevailed in the 
colonies. Virginians who went into bat- 
tle with the Indians did so with prayers 
not less devout than those of the New 
Englanders, with strict prohibitions 
against profanity as part of their martial 
procedure. Even the witch-hunting 


craze found almost as secure a foothold 
there as in the North. Indeed, a record 
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of the trial of a witch, a certain Grace 
Sherwood, in the county of Princess 
Anne has been preserved. The inlet in 
which she was submerged—unfortu- 
nately she was able to swim and was 
transported to jail for more dire punish- 
ment—is still known as Witch Duck. 
In addition to persecuting witches we 
find that the ecclesiastics forced through 
the Assembly laws that were in every 
way as strict as those in New England. 
Certainly the following laws, which 
were passed in Virginia in 1662, were 
not more lenient than those enacted in 
Massachusetts: 

“Every person who refuses to have 
his child Baptized by a lawful Minister, 
shall be amerced 2000 pounds of To- 
bacco; half to the parish, half to the in- 
former.” 

“The Man and Woman committing 
fornication shall pay each 500 pounds 
of Tobacco and to be bound to their 
good behaviors.” 

Even in artistic matters their original 
attitude was not very different from that 
found in the colonies along the New 
England coast. While the coming of 
the Cavaliers during the first half of the 
seventeenth century had unquestiona- 
bly tempered somewhat the petty-bour- 
geois attitude toward art and thus pro- 
vided leeway for a degree of art appre- 
ciation if not art expression which did 
not exist in New England, the vast 
majority of the population was unaf- 
fected by this influence. Although Gov- 
ernor Berkeley may have approved of 
the theater and even written plays him- 
self, the populace with its petty-bour- 
geois antipathy for art refused to be con- 
verted to his zsthetic philosophy. Long 
before Berkeley ever appeared on the 
American scene, actors were considered 
in Virginia as part of “the scum and 
dregs of the earth.” In fact as late as 
1665 three men from Accomac County 
were arrested for staging a play known 
as “Ye Bare and Ye Cubb.” Previous to 
1665 it is doubtful if any Virginians 
would have hazarded such a violation 
of the petty-bourgeois ethic. Even under 
the protection of Governor Berkeley 
play-acting was only attempted as an 
amateur amusement in drawing-room 
and parlor. Literature itself was looked 
down upon with scathing contempt. 
Even in the eighteenth century, when 
the structure of Southern society had 
already begun to alter, we frequently 
find references in The Virginia Ga 

















zette which testify to the persistence of 
contempt for belles lettres. 

‘The gay South of the plantation aris- 
tocracy, therefore, marked not the first 
but the second stage in the evolution of 
Southern psychology. The first stage 
was dominated by the same religious- 
minded, petty-bourgeois outlook which 
dominated in New England—and 
which dominates in the South today. It 
was only toward the end of the seven- 
teenth century, as the plantation system 
spread, and a plantation aristocracy 
came into power, that the second stage 
began. Nevertheless, even in the second 
stage, these petty-bourgeois elements 
were not crushed. These descendants of 
the Dissenting tradition, many of 
whom eventually made up the vast yeo- 
man class which developed with planta- 
tion economics, clung tenaciously to 
their creeds despite the lax attitudes of 
the ruling class in religious matters. 
They continued to be as self-denying 
and pious as the ruling class was pleas- 
ure-loving and wanton. It was the wom- 
en of this class who lived through what 
Corra Harris so well described as “the 
candle-lit drama of salvation.” To them 
religion was a conviction; to the ruling 
class it was only a form. In general the 
Established Church was anathema to 
them; it was to the evangelical faiths, 
the Baptists, the Presbyterians, and the 
Methodists, that they flocked. Their re- 
ligiosity, accentuated in places by cli- 
mate and isolation, became more ma- 
niacal than anywhere else in America. 
The grandmother, in Mary Johnston’s 
novel Hagar, evinces the effect of this 
religiosity, when she avows with pride 
that she doesn’t “pretend to be ‘literary’ 
or to understand literary talk. What 
Moses and Saint Paul said and the way 
we've always done in Virginia is good 
enough for me.” 


A Poor Wuire CIVILIZATION 


In the light of these facts we can now 
see what has happened in the South 
since the Civil War. The Civil War end- 
ed plantation rule. The same rural and 
urban petty bourgeoisie, who had domi- 
nated in the seventeenth century, rapid- 
ly superseded the plantation aristocracy 
in power. Southern life began to center 
itself gradually about cities instead of 
plantations, until today the plantation 
has practically disappeared as a force in 
Southern affairs. The petty bourgeoisie, 
adapting itself to the new way of life, 
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soon seized control of the reins of 
government, and, aided by the new 
economic forces at its command, super- 
imposed its ideology upon the changing 
environment. In every field this poor- 
white civilization extended its tentacles 
of control. Abetted by the alliance with 
Northern capitalism, it lent its new- 
found energies to the scrapping of every- 
thing old, the worn-out agricultural 
régime, the hopeless, broken-backed, 
agrarian tradition, and bent the rest of 
its energies to the construction of a 
South that was to be entirely new. Be- 
fore the end of the nineteenth century 
the outline of this new South had be- 
come very clear and the effects of its 
new tradition had already revealed 
themselves in Southern culture. In 
politics the change was catastrophically 
precipitate. The Calhouns and Ran- 
dolphs, political representatives of the 
old order, the plantation aristocracy, 
were supplanted by the Heflins and 
Hoke Smiths, Bilbos, Huey Longs, and 
Talmadges, the political spokesmen of 
the new order. With this change in 
economic life, which chalked off the 
passing of political power on the part 
of the plantation aristocracy, the whole 
plantation ideology collapsed like a 
mountain of sand before the advance 
of a typhoon. Ellen Glasgow, in her 
novel The Battle-ground, traced some- 
thing of the conditions of decay which 
led to this melodramatic collapse. 

But do Southern writers anxious to 
save the South from its present cultural 
desolation attack the petty bourgeoisie 
and ally themselves with forces which 
oppose its power? The answer is un- 
fortunately negative. What Southern 
writers have done, as I suggested in an 
earlier paragraph, is simply to adopt 
the device of escape. Instead of fighting 
the evil which confronts them, they 
either retreat to imaginary towers of 
theif own construction or to a romantic 
past which is equally remote from real- 
ity. The few individuals and forces 
which have striven to oppose these con- 
ditions in a more realistic way have 
been lost in the shuffle, as it were, and 
forced to operate in isolation. Individual 
writers, such as L. P. Wilson, who has 
carefully studied and criticised the li- 
brary situation in the South, Edward 
Mims, who has challenged Southern 
educators to free themselves from the 
religious yoke, Julian Harris, who made 


the bravest fight of all in his struggle 
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against the Ku Klux Klan, religious 
intolerance, and lynching, and Elmer 
Scott and Gaynell Hawkins, who with 
their Civic Federation of Dallas and its 
various extensions have done more than 
any others to awaken Texas from its 
intellectual lethargy—these men and a 
few others have carried on a vigorous 
struggle against the cultural backward- 
ness of the South of today. That their 
struggle has not been a more successful 
one is not due to lack of courage on 
their part, but to the forces in the en- 
vironment which have thwarted their 
efforts and resisted their influence. 

With scant exceptions Southern in- 
tellectuals view the coming of industry 
with fear rather than with favor, and 
therein lies their error. Now that the 
plantation aristocracy is dead and plan- 
tation life has been invested with the 
glamour of the remote, many Southern 
writers, depressed at the scene which 
faces them, have turned to the planta- 
tion past for renewed inspiration. Seek- 
ing the color of cultural life which once 
prevailed in Charleston, “the gayest in 
America,” as Crévecceur one time de- 
scribed it, preferring the owner who 
could gamble away his plantations with- 
out losing his poise to the petty bour- 
geois who counts his every cent, these 
writers have turned to the dead planta- 
tion world for escape. The choice that 
confronted them was crucial. Either 
they had to turn back to that romantic 
feudal world, rose-rimmed in recollec- 
tion, with its “rose order of Southern 
women,” as James Lane Allen phrased 
it, its gay gentlemen brave to the point 
of duel, “its singing niggers”—the 
world which stirred Stephen C. Foster, 
even though not a part of it, to im- 
mortalize it in his popular melodies, 
“My Old Kentucky Home,” “Old Folks 
at Home,” and “Old Black Joe”—or 
like James Branch Cabell invent a new 
world of their own, a Poictesme of in- 
tellectual refuge. 


RETREAT TO THE NEGRO 


No greater proof of this fact is to be 
found than in the nature of the work 
of those contemporary Southern writers 
who have neither succumbed to the 
plantation dream nor invented a new 
world of their own. Desiring to write 
about the world in which they live 
rather than escape to mythical worlds 
of the past or future, and yet realizing 
the barrenness of the civilization which 
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surrounds them, they have—with the ex- 
ception of William Faulkner, Thomas 
Wolfe, Paul Green, T. S. Stribling, 
Fielding Burke, and Grace Lumpkin 
—turned to the Negro with an almost 
inevitable unanimity for their materials. 
In a word, it is only the Negro in the 
South today who can provide them 
with artistic inspiration. Like Joel 
Chandler Harris in the previous cen- 
tury, they have turned to the Negro for 
those rich human possibilities which 
are latent in his forthright, dynamic re- 
action to life. Harris, in his “Uncle 
Remus” sketches, returned to the old 
days for his facts and fables. Harris, 
however, belonged to the romantic plan- 
tation tradition and to the lineage of 
Thomas Nelson Page rather than to 
that of the moderns. These new South- 
ern writers want to deal with the facts 
and fables of the Negro which have been 
carried down into the present. Paul 
Green’s plays, particularly “In Abra- 
ham’s Bosom,” which won the Pulitzer 
prize several years ago (his more re- 
cent play, “The House of Connelly,” it 
is good to note, as well as his novel 
Laughing Pioneer are challenging and 
significant exceptions); Julia Peterkin’s 
novels, Black April, and Scarlet Sister 
Mary, which also won the Pulitzer 
prize not long ago; DuBose Heyward’s 
“Porgy,” which was one of the great 
theatric successes in the late twenties, 
and his novel, Mamba’s Daughters, 
which was very popular shortly there- 
after—all these products of this new 
group of Southern writers have revolved 
about Negro life and character. The 
Negro alone, living in a different world 
of motivation, has retained enough of 
his simplicity and charm and irresponsi- 
ble gaiety to attract writers of the new 
generation. While the white man’s 
world, spiked in on every side by re- 
ligious ramparts, has become desolate of 
cultural stimulus, the black man’s world 
has taken on fresh meaning. Yet it is 
not the new black man’s world where 
the new Negro is the protagonist which 
appeals to them, but the old black man’s 
world in which the new Negro has little 
part. The new Negro is part of the new 
South, the South which has grown up 
since the Civil War and which in this 
century has opened wide its doors to 
the coming of industry. This new 
Negro, represented at one extreme by 
the Negro bourgeoisie and the Negro 
intellectual who is largely a product of 


that bourgeoisie, and at the other by 
the new proletarian-minded Negro, al- 
ready turning left, does not interest the 
Peterkins and the Heywards. This new 
Negro has already become too much 
like the rest of the South in his desires 
and ambitions. It is only the old Negro 
or the struggling but defeated Negro, 
who, as in “In Abraham’s Bosom,” 
meets frustration at every turn, that 
arouses the interest and sympathy of 
this new school of authors. In this 
sense, however successfully they have 
managed to avoid the sentimentalities 
of the old plantation school, these writ- 
ers are much closer to the plantation 
tradition than they suspect. 


Fascism Rears Its Heap 


Another group of Southern writers 
who have succumbed to the spell of the 
plantation tradition is the group led 
by Donald Davidson. In the sym- 
posium, I'l] Take My Stand, these 
writers have declaimed against the 
petty-bourgeois South which has grown 
up since the Civil War, and in ver- 
biage charged with indignation an- 
nounced their stand in favor of a pre- 
Civil-War Dixie. Donald Davidson, 
who edited the symposium, challenged 
his fellow Southerners to act before ac- 
tion is too late. This whole group is 
anxious to restore the old South with 
its plantation ideology and its agrarian 
economics. Only such a restoration, 
these writers are convinced, can release 
the South of tomorrow from the death 
hand of the petty bourgeoisie. Hopeless 
as is their hostility to what is already an 
ineradicable tendency, they have not al- 
lowed themselves to be discouraged as 
yet by the vast army of opposition which 
surrounds them. In fact, the very in- 
tensity of their challenge has a kind of 
corner-driven desperation about it. Full 
of intellectual TNT as their words are, 
they voice nothing more than the ex- 
piring spirit of a dead cause. At best, the 
plantation ideology having lost its eco- 
nomic raison-d’étre, this group can do 
nothing more than stand apart, without 
the support of their environment, fight- 
ing a futile battle, modern Don Quix- 
otes stabbing at steel windmills, hoping 
to destroy them by the gesture. 

Since the publication of J] Take My 
Stand, the same group of writers have 
crystallized their philosophy into a 
movement which has adopted The 
American Review as its organ of liter- 
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ary expression. The editor of The 
American Review, Mr. Seward Collins, 
has definitely described this movement, 
which is familiarly known as the new 
agrarianism, “as fascist.” Underlying 
this movement, as Mr. Collins pointed 
out in a debate with me on the issue, 
is the international fascist appeal to the 
farmers to fight the industrialists and 
financiers in an attempt to replace the 
power of Wall Street by that of Main 
Street. Mr. Collins even goes so far as 
to advocate a return to monarchy as the 
best means of achieving that transforma- 
tion. What the new agrarians aim to do, 
as their articles in The American Re- 
view attest, and as Mr. Collins has 
made most explicit, is to return to a 
form of pre-capitalist economy, in 
which horse and buggy transportation 
will supplant that of the automobile 
and the steam locomotive, and handi- 
craft production will replace that of 
machine production, all of which is not 
only most reprehensively naive and 
fantastic but most dangerously reac- 
tionary. 

Nowhere, then, is there a forward- 
looking tendency in Southern life. 
Everywhere the logic of escape pre- 
vails. Nowhere is there a single impor- 
tant Southern writer—with the ex- 
ception of Fielding Burke and Grace 
Lumpkin who have just arrived, as it 
were—who has a plan or a program 
which has any pertinence to what is 
happening in Southern life today—to 
what happened in Dayton, Gastonia, 
Scottsboro, Marion, and Harlan. No- 
where is there a Southern group of in- 
tellectuals whose approach is realistic 
instead of romantic. And therein lies 
part of the reason for the bankruptcy of 
the present-day Southern mind. Like 
the old Confederate veteran, Southern 
intellectuals still prefer to talk about the 
conditions before the Civil War, instead 
of trying to change the conditions which 
confront them today. Only when they 
reverse that procedure, forget the old 
conditions and face the new, work out 
a program of construction instead of 
escape, will they be able to come into 
gtips with their environment—and in- 
fluence it. But that will mean that they 
will become realists instead of roman- 
ticists, radicals instead of reactionaries, 
for it will only be when they desert the 
stand of the romanticist and the reac- 
tionary that they will succeed in trans- 
forming the Southern scene. 























The South Is a Bulwark — 


By John Crowe Ransom 


The South and the rural population generally are stubborn, Mr. Ransom ad- 

mits, but they are a true American bulwark against monopoly and Marxian- 

ism. A growing interest in the philosophy of decentralization and small in- 

dividual ownership is evident. Mr. Ransom's exposition of the agrarian 
position is stimulating 





eropotus, the father of history, 

told wonderful stories about 

such things as the search of the 
one-eyed Arimaspians for gold, and the 
manners of the rude Scythians. He had 
a good chance to spread himself be- 
cause in those days the Greek cities had 
no sort of contact with the remote bar- 
barian nations. Mr. Calverton, though 
a modern historian, is ingenious too. 
His imagination is all the more re- 
markable since he lives in the age 
of communication, and at the trade 
center of the world’s largest free trade 
area, and writes what is technically 
domestic history, and still is not in- 
hibited. 

It would be an error of literary 
judgment to argue with Mr. Calver- 
ton’s pretty fancies. He is a serious and 
sincere thinker, but not I believe with 
respect to Southern culture in the ordi- 
nary sense of the word. 

I must construe Mr. Calverton from 
a distance, for my acquaintance with 
him is as documentary or theoretical 
as is his acquaintance with the South; 
so I may be wrong. His real cultural 
interest, I gather, is precisely what Karl 
Marx’s was: limited to a very special 
interest in the political economy of the 
region. The South is too “petty bour- 
geois” for him; that emerges as his real 
concern; which means that the South 
has not yet gone in wholeheartedly for 
giant business organizations in the 
place of small ones, and therefore is 
not yet ready to be propositioned by the 
Marxians. The thesis of the Marxians 
is that the rich must become richer and 
the poor poorer before the class strug- 





gle can attain violence enough to ac- 
complish anything. For that reason 
they approve of plutocracy if it is nicely 
“bloated,” of high finance, mass pro- 
duction, and technology if they produce 
depression and unemployment, and of 
bankers, landlords, and employers if 
they are so strong and greedy as to 
arouse the hatred of a multitude of vic- 
tims. These if’s they think will be suf- 
ficiently realized under any high-pow- 
ered version of the modern industrial 
society. Big business is the stage prece- 
dent to revolution. The South’s back- 
wardness slows up the program and 
postpones the millennium. 

Mr. Calverton’s enthusiasm for the 
old plantation aristocracy is rather more 
uncritical than my own, and also, I be- 
lieve, than that of Mr. Donald David- 
son. It is charming, almost disarming. 
But I reflect that Mr. Calverton is deep, 
and I remember that any great gulf be- 
tween the classes is good from a Marx- 
ian view because it sets the stage of the 
revolution, and that a privileged aris- 
tocracy, if fat and “gay” enough, would 
serve the purpose as well as a plutoc- 
racy. Unfortunately the gay planters 
did not wait until the Marxians could 
appear upon the scene, they went down 
with the rest of the economic establish- 
ment of the region, and were super- 
seded by a society of small owners; a 
nut that Marxianism cannot crack. So 
was the French Revolution of 1789 
premature too, in that there was no 
Marxian leadership to direct its out- 
come. The French aristocracy gave way 
to a petty bourgeoisie, and there it is 
today. 





? 


So there is an issue between Mr. Cal- 
verton and the South, and it is worth 
discussing. But many other Americans 
besides Southerners are on one side of 
it, just as many others besides Mr. Cal- 
verton are on the other side of it, and 
the future of the country depends on 
which side is going to have its way. 
Mr. Calverton is the spokesman for 
certain “forces of progress,” the nature 
of which we can read between the 
lines. He senses the Southern opposi- 
tion infallibly. There is plenty of it 
elsewhere, but it is peculiarly stubborn 
and substantial in the South. I believe 
it may be said that if the Union has to 
be defended against the sort of pro- 
gram which Mr. Calverton would put 
forward, this section is a very bulwark. 


II 


The merest tourist, at 300 miles per 
day, can tell you ways in which the 
South differs from other sections. Per- 
haps he notices an unusual degree of 
warmth, or he may call it curiosity and 
garrulousness, on the part of the leisure- 
ly natives with whom he trades for a 
sandwich, or a fill of gasoline, or a 
lodging. They seem determined to im- 
port personal relations into business 
transactions, a habit which is clearly 
the enemy of maximum efficiency. 

Another observation, more to the 
point, may not be unrelated to this one: 
the smallness of scale in the objectified 
economy of the region. The cities are 
not imposing, the skyscrapers are not 
high. The biggest residences are not so 
big, indicating that the richest South 
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erners are not so rich. The railroads are 
slow and the automobiles are cheap. 
The country clubs do not glitter. 

Statisticians will confirm his findings, 
and contribute others which are not so 
visible. The public schools run on 
lower per-child expenditures than else- 
where, the public libraries are classified 
as inadequate, the colleges are below 
standard in enrollments, libraries, en- 
dowments, and other measurable prop- 
erties. There are no great publishing 
houses, and no great weekly or month- 
ly journals to act as distinguished or- 
gans of public opinion; not money 
enough for such things. 

There may be exceptions to the rule 
of small effects—a big factory here, a 
big country estate there. The chances 
are that the capital or the income which 
floats the thing is imported Northern 
money. The South has been discovered 
in recent years by enterprising capital- 
ists as a good place to plant capital in, 
and by retired capitalists as a good 
place to live in. In Virginia, for exam- 
ple, many of these latter have restored 
the architecture and the superficial 
form of the old plantations, and are 
playing at country squire; but the ges- 
ture is not significant, since there is no 
economic reality behind it. 

The South simply has less income 
at its disposal than other sections have, 
and it is correspondingly backward in 
the statistical evidences of “culture.” 
But there should never be an extended 
discussion of this point without some 
remark about its historical background. 
Seventy years ago the South, seeking 
not aggression but peaceful separation, 
was defeated by force of arms, and then 
by the same force “reconstructed.” The 
two operations were continuous and 
lasted from ten to twenty years. The 
economic result of this disruption was 
that the South became a sort of colonial 
dependency of the East at the time 
when the latter entered upon its indus- 
trial expansion. The South was fixed 
in the rdle of a primary producer. It 
took its punishment, precisely as a 
vegetable economy always does when 
trading with a mineral economy; I am 
borrowing Professor Beard’s recent 
terms. 

But a principle of compensation 
works, though it may be slowly and 
darkly, in the interest of the vegetable 
economy. The profits of the mineral 
economy must have somewhere to go 


and earn, and they are bound to go 
eventually back into the vegetable 
economy, to take the form of natural- 
ized capital plant, and to initiate in- 
dustrial processes there too. So far as 
the South is concerned, political and 
sectional attitudes at first stood in the 
way of this development; but, after all, 
the South has more than its share of 
mineral resources and, a great thing 
now, water power. If capitalists are so 
enterprising and capital is so mobile as 
the classical economists have supposed, 
then the industrial development of the 
South is assured; and in fact it is well 
started. The financial and industrial 
domination of the East has seen its 
best days, and I suppose even now the 
financiers and captains of industry in 
New York begin to be acquainted in a 
faint premonitory manner with the 
feeling of holding a bag. 

I do not know anybody in the South 
who thinks that industrialization can 
be stopped where it is, or wants it 
stopped there. The Southerners with 
whom I am acquainted want economic 
independence for their region, and the 
wish seems modest enough not to rate 
as treasonable. To its attainment the 
planetary influences are now entirely 
favorable, if I am an astrologer. Never- 
theless, I think that industrialization 
will be a little different in the South. 
The South, as Mr. Calverton says, is 
rather a petty bourgeois community. 

In the Carolina Piedmont region, 
and at other places in the South, indus- 
trialization has been taking place very 
fast and the forces of progress have 
been jubilant. The North Carolina pa- 
triots used to welcome this develop- 
ment without any qualms. They seem- 
ed to go on the theory which I believe 
is Mr. Calverton’s own, that culture is 
a function of income, or of the material 
advantages which money will buy. The 
Carolina thinkers wanted a big income 
for the South, and could name very 
noble reasons: the increase of libraries, 
publications, schools and colleges, gov- 
ernment services; the breeding of big 
philanthropists. Some liberal-minded 
Carolinians wanted to see the income 
widely distributed, too; they were 
aware as soon as anybody else of the 
now well-published necessity of dis- 
tributing the purchasing fund. But they 
did not want to see it come to the work- 
ingman in the form of richer crumbs 
from the employer’s table, but in the 
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form of obligations acknowledged and 
written into the contracts. To that end 
they were ready even to stand for mili- 
tant unionism, and their courage and 
realism must be honored. 

But income is not enough, and the 
distribution of income is not enough. 
If these blessings sufficed, we might as 
well come to collectivism at once; for 
that is probably the quickest way to get 
them. In Russia they are building up 
almost over night a productive plant 
like that which it took America many 
years to secure, and they are distribut- 
ing its benefits more widely than has 
ever been known in an industrial so- 
ciety. Mr. Calverton, the realist, might 
not at all object to our taking the Rus- 
sians for our guides. I think the liberal 
Carolinians would come to it eventually 
too; some of them have been coming 
very rapidly to it. The subtle Marxians 
see exactly what can happen very easily 
to a big business economy, even to our 
own. Thus: the system collapses in 
labor violence, or perhaps it collapses 
in depression; yet the productive plant 
is there still, and the population is 
there still, already trained and drilled 
in obedience to orders, already regi- 
mented. So the state takes over the 
plant and assigns the personnel to its 
posts; the revolution has been accom- 
plished. In the degree that the busi- 
ness organization has done a good job 
already in enforcing the habit of sub- 
ordination, the revolution may even be 
a tolerably bloodless affair. 

Another group of Southern minds, 
if Mr. Calverton will allow the term, 
has for its locus Tennessee rather than 
Carolina. They believe that freedom 
and human rights are as important for 
happiness as money and goods, and 
that the advocates of “progress,” who 
applaud the virtues of income and of 
standards of living as measured sta- 
tistically, are not the natural inter- 
preters of the section. Considering the 
genuine public zeal manifested by the 
Carolinians, they would observe fur- 
ther that big libraries, big educational 
plants, and unlimited public services 
all put together do not make a fair 
price for the loss of private freedom. 

There may be an opposition between 
maximum productivity and private 
freedom. But there is no fixed opposi- 
tion between private freedom and a 
great deal of material welfare, a con- 
siderable productivity; these do not ex- 

















clude one another. The per capita natu- 
ral wealth of this country is all but be- 
yond comparison greater than that of 
other nations, and it is astonishing to 
find economists concluding that its de- 
velopment can proceed only by tactics 
which are harsh and sacrificial of hu- 
man rights. I mean this: by the police 
tactics of the Soviet republics, or even 
by the impersonal and “strictly busi- 
ness” tactics of our own big corporate 
businesses. 

Nowhere on earth is there a society 
so well able as ours to afford the luxury 
of freedom. We are not as Italy, to 
whom I] Duce, in the name of what 
we would call the planned society, ad- 
dressed his famous remark: “Italy can- 
not afford freedom.” 

The Nashville Agrarians have been 
most concerned with the farm econ- 
omy. They pitched on that as a central 
problem for the South, which is a rural 
section, and in which the occupational 
status is something like 60 per cent 
agricultural; perhaps also because of 
their own personal background and 
taste. But at this moment most of the 
original writers are making a fresh ap- 
pearance in a second symposium, Who 
Owns America? (Houghton, Mifflin.) 
With them are presented a still larger 
number of other writers, who are not 
so interested in the agricultural as in the 
business economy, and correspond to 
those British economists who call them- 
selves Distributists; they propose “the 
restoration of private property” in 
America. Each group, the Agrarian 
and the Distributist, thinks that it re- 
quires the complementary assistance of 
the other, and that no change in its own 
principles is involved; for neither the 
farmers nor the business men can ever 
flourish in a society in which both 
these estates are not at once comfort- 
able and secure. 

The new book is not written with 
peculiar reference to the South. If its 
authors are not mistaken, it advances 
doctrines 100 per cent pure American; 
though not exactly the kind of doc- 
trines which seemed to be orthodox in 
1929. I shall tell in my own terms the 
position taken by most of the writers 
upon the problem of the land, and also 
upon the problem of industry and busi- 
ness. This position looks almost congeni- 
tal to Southern habits of mind. But I 


should describe it also as “early Ameri- 


’ 


can,” 


and again as “constitutional.” 
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As for the land, the Agrarian theory 
has a fresh statement. It is my impres- 
sion that it is the only theory that has 
ever made a realistic approach to the 
very peculiar problem of American ag- 
riculture. 

The most obvious thing to say about 
agriculture in America is that, as a 
business in the ordinary sense, it can 
never prosper. Speaking of bankruptcy, 
there is no bankruptcy like that of 
Southern cotton planters trying to earn 
money which is not there to earn; un- 
less it is that of some other group of 
farmers raising an American staple. 
Here is a field in which common bus? 
ness principles cannot apply. The com- 
mon business principles are based oa 
the understanding that each business :s 
a special function in a society of dels- 
gated functions, and that those ea- 
gaged in it make a money income by 
selling their goods or services to so- 
ciety and then live on the income. Each 
business tries for maximum efficiency; 
that is, maximum productivity at mini- 
mum cost of labor, material, and capi- 
tal equipment. But agriculture in 
America cannot successfully play tais 
part among the other businesses. It has 
a unique disability. 

The disability is this. The volume of 
productive land is out of proportion 
to the wants—whether this means the 
wishes or the needs—of the American 
community. The land is the fixed capi- 
tal of agriculture, but it is fixed by na- 
ture and not by man, therefore fixed 
indeed. No European nation in mod- 
ern times has had to worry with this 
peculiar condition, and therefore no 
pattern for handling it is discoverable 
in European economic, or in any ozher 
economic derived from European writ- 
ings. Technically, the excess of Ameri- 
can land is overcapitalization, anc an 
overcapitalized business is always an 
overproductive one. 

The extent of an overcapitalization 
is not determined by the size of the 
unmarketable surplus of goods pro 
duced. In an old business subject to 
calculation, production will probaly 
not greatly exceed the demand for any 
given year, since many producers will 
gauge the prospect accurately and stay 
out of production. But until these pro 
ducers abandon their capital plant, they 
are waiting their first chance to pro 
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duce, they are a menace, and they see 
to it that the ordinary condition of the 
market shall be one of glut, and the 
ordinary condition of the business one 
of insolvency. Most farm economists, 
however, prefer to measure the over- 
productiveness of American farmers 
by the actual surplus, and so they de- 
ceive the statesmen legislating for the 
farmers, and the farmers too, as to the 
dimensions of the problem. For exam- 
ple, it is suggested that the eating of 
two extra loaves of bread a year by 
each American person will cure the 
plight of the wheat farmers. It is the 
overcapitalization and not the visible 
overproduction that counts. The precise 
excess of American land will never be 
known; so long as the population stays 
under a hundred and sixty millions, as 
it is calculated to do, we can only say 
of it that it is indefinitely great. The 
land might easily support several times 
that population, but naturally it will 
never set in to prove this for the benefit 
of doubting economists. It is perfectly 
natural that American land should be 
farmed extensively and inefficiently, 
rather than intensively and according 
to the principles of agronomy; that is 
the easiest way to farm it, and it is 
more than efficient enough. There is 
always a great deal of marginal 
land waiting to come in as soon as 
the good land is earning, and by all 
means there is a higher productive 
capacity which the good land is wait- 
ing to realize as soon as profits begin 
to show. 

The Agrarians have reluctantly come 
to the conclusion that the foreign mar- 
kets offer no prospect of employing the 
unused capacity of American land. 
They do not endorse the somewhat 
vindictive program of Mr. Peter Moly- 
neux, of Texas, who seems desirous of 
breaking down the American tariff 
walls no matter what it means to 
American industry, on the ground that 
it was American industry which ruined 
the Southern farmers, and that the ruin 
of industry may now save them. The 
South once had a strong case in mak- 
ing this argument, but that was def- 
nitely yesterday. It was mostly nature 
which ruined the farmer in the South, 
and it is certainly nature which keeps 
him ruined now. Europe is finding 
elsewhere cheaper farm stuff than we 
can supply, and that is about all there 
is to the argument. The time may come 
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when all American farmers, even the 
cotton ones, will be thankful for a tariff 
which protects not only the industrial- 
ists but themselves. In any case, it is 
inevitable that a country which does 
not require imports will finally have to 
abandon exports, and work out its 
economy on a domestic basis, farming 
included. 

The late lamented AAA was an ig- 
noble though humanly natural experi- 
ment. Southern farmers accepted its 
benefits as cheerfully as others, and 
doubtless with fully as much secret 
consciousness that the arrangement 
was slightly disreputable. If the Con- 
stitution had not intervened, I imagine 
that one of two things would have hap- 
pened before long. It would have been 
established that it was profoundly un- 
economic, and too expensive for the 
government of the United States, to 
guarantee income on a fixed capital 
whose excess had never been computed 
but was close to the fabulous. Or, if the 
government continued to deal only, and 
arbitrarily, with that group of farmers 
who happened to be caught producing 
in the year that Triple A took effect, 
the reasonable and constitutional de- 
sire of others to enter this privileged 
business, working fresh land or work- 
ing the given land much more eff- 
ciently, would have raised clamor 
enough to wreck the scheme. 

There is no hope for American agri- 
culture as a business, with its fatal in- 
cubus of too much land; governmental 
action foreign or domestic cannot save 
it. But observe a paradox. In spite of 
this fact farming is a fine and tolerably 
secure occupation for the right sort of 
farmers. And here is the secret. To 
compensate for its peculiar disability, 
farming has the peculiar advantage 
that it lends itself not to one economy, 
as other businesses do, but to two econ- 
omies. The farmer does not have to 
live entirely in either one. So the farm- 
er is, now, a money-maker, requiring an 
income, exposed to the hazards of cost 
and competition like all the others; 
very much underprivileged in this 
economy, as we have seen. But, again, 
he is in a private economy of his own, 
producing his own subsistence without 
money transactions. He is an amphib- 
ian and cannot be destroyed. 

I have given the order wrong, so far 
as the American farmer is concerned. 
He should produce his own necessities 


first, and then consider his money 
crops. His present misery is mostly due 
to the fact that he has learned to put 
his money crops first, and then more 
often than not forgotten to produce 
for himself; he has never had pointed 
instruction to the effect that agriculture 
in America is not one of the ordinary 
businesses, and does not permit this. 
Naturally he is in a desperate situa- 
tion. This is what the Agrarians re- 
cently have been saying with probably 
wearisome iteration. In their own sec- 
tion the oral tradition which handed 
down the detail of the dualistic farm 
economy is not yet quite dead. 

Yet the state should delight to honor 
the farmer, and to assist him so far as 
it does not involve direct bounties, or 
privileged treatment, or a burden of 
expense which the state cannot bear. 
The farmers are the freest citizens in 
this country; the most whole, therefore 
the most wholesome. Nobody bosses 
their jobs meticulously, even if they 
are hired men. If they are owners, they 
are the perfect examples of the proper- 
tied man; the man who actually ad- 
ministers as he pleases a property he 
owns; whose business relations are 
personal, moral, and neighborly, not 
impersonal, legalistic, and corporate. 
They should be regarded as the staple 
of our citizenship; and if the South has 
a large proportion of them in its popu- 
lation then the South is a real bulwark 
against those revolutions under which 
men surrender their general integrity 
and become pure functions, or abstrac- 
tions, or soldiers in an army. The so- 
cialists and communists are quite aware 
they can do little with the farmers, 
who like too well their status. 

But the farmer needs income; he 
should not be expected to live as a self- 
subsistent primitive. The state—I do 
not mean to specify which of the hier- 
archy of his governments—can do sev- 
eral things. First, it can nearly or 
wholly cease to tax his land. The tax is 
payable in money, not in kind, but the 
land is not productive of much money. 
Then it might assure him of his right 
to uy in a really competitive domestic 
market, so that his limited funds will 
go as far as possible; now he has to 
spend them in a market largely deter- 
mined by monopolies and combina- 
tions. Southern farmers applaud Sena- 
tor Borah’s stand on this matter fully 
as much as Western farmers do; inci- 
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dentally, they also share his regard for 
the Constitution. 

The farmer cannot expect to have his 
income enhanced by government dole. 
But there is good reason for asking the 
state to provide him with certain serv- 
ices which are practicable, and also 
essential to his good citizenship. I am 
thinking of such services as good roads; 
provision for first-class general educa- 
tion, as good let us say as Denmark 
gives its rural population; provision for 
agricultural or technical education un- 
der instructors who know more about 
farming than how to make money 
crops; and possibly electricity delivered 
cheap at the front gate. This last may 
not have to be strictly a governmental 
service, but the corporate utilities will 
have to be hustled if they are going to 
provide it. The first Roosevelt has come 
down in fame as the President with a 
big stick; the second may be associated 
with a yardstick. 


IV 


Farmers are bad medicine for Marx- 
ians. Business men are a little easier; 
they cannot have quite such a freedom 
as that of farmers. But those in the 
South are obstinate small fry, accord- 
ing to Mr. Calverton, which means 
that a good deal of work will have to 
be done with them. 

Petit bourgeois. The term is literary 
and slightly ridiculous, especially 
where the bourgeoisie is unacquainted 
with it. It may be expelled through the 
teeth with the sound of hissing and an 
effect of moral indignation; in Russia, 
I believe, good comrades take their 
conditioning exercises every morning 
when they get up by reciting, “No petit 
bourgeois business today.” But to be 
one, as I understand it, is simply to be 
the sole owner of a small business and 
to operate it accordingly. A petit bour- 
geois society is one with a wide dis- 
tribution of tangible capital properties. 
That is the sort of society which the 
South understands. 

Now the laws of special function 
and maximum efficiency do operate in 
the business world; that is, in businesses 
whose capitalization is the act of man 
and not God—if Mr. Calverton will 
overlook my nomenclature. These laws 
determine the form of our modern so- 
cieties and produce our quick wealth. 
In the name of maximum efficiency the 














original little businesses are steadily re- 
placed by much fewer but much big- 
ger corporate businesses, and often with 
unquestionable economic advantage. 

Not always, of course. Economists 
increasingly find that we have over- 
estimated the savings of big business. 
However that may be, we know that 
big business gives us a very speculative 
and dangerous economic system; it 
gives us precisely the system that we 
have today; the system that leads many 
admirable persons to lean towards Mr. 
Calverton’s program in preference. If 
we must have the extreme benefits of 
large-scale production we shall find 
ourselves at last in Mr. Calverton’s net; 
probably before very long. From big 
business into collectivism: the Marxians 
know their formula. But if we are will- 
ing to enjoy these benefits in modera- 
tion, and leave a great deal of business 
on the small, personal, moral, and man- 
ageable basis, Mr. Calverton cannot get 
us. We shall remain economically free. 

The goose-step of collectivism differs 
only in degree from the progressive dis- 
franchisement of men as economic 
agents under big business. A big busi- 
ness operates an army of men, and or- 
ganizes and regiments them like an 
army. Each rank receives its orders 
from above; they are explicit and per- 
emptory. The personnel likes the ar- 
rangement to the extent that it has the 
army temperament. Responsibility is 
limited in the army, except at the top, 
and there are certainly many men in the 
world who like to reduce their respon- 
sibility; who like to carry out orders if 
they suppose that the orders are intelli- 
gent with respect to promoting effi- 
ciency. It seems that in a modern effi- 
cient society like America the best 
brains discoverable are behind the pat- 
terns of conduct which are imposed 
upon business men at all points. But it 
becomes increasingly hard to find work 
for all the good brains that apply. A 
few brains go a long way. It is an ig- 
nominious situation for the many men 
with economic initiative and intelli- 
gence who find nothing to do but to go 
into employment and take orders; and 
it takes a fantastic ingenuity, almost, to 
found a new business and make a place 
of power. 

There is no less of property to own 
in the age of big business, but it is 
owned in a new and peculiar manner. 
Its ownership for the most part does 
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not carry any responsibility; it is paper 
ownership. A business may be owned, 
conceivably, by a hundred thousand 
admirable widows and orphans, and 
yet its operation need not reflect either 
the moral scruple or the business judg- 
ment of its tender proprietors; for it 
may be run by executives who have 
only a salaried interest. Usually, of 
course, a business has a few owners 
with large holdings and a multitude 
of owners with tiny holdings; the big 
owners pick the right executives, the 
little owners concur cheerfully, and are 
much pleased if the earnings are high. 
It is painful to think of adding to the 
difficulties of widows and orphans, and 
also to those of the administrators of 
colleges, insurance companies, and or- 
ganized charities, whose income is de- 
rived from paper property. But it is all 
but terrifying to reflect upon the extent 
to which the capital owners in America 
have delegated their economic agency. 
Ownership used to be a much sterner 
affair. Usury was in low repute, though 
it meant no more than the lending out 
of money for hire to enterprises in 
which the lenders did not participate. 
In the new group-book I find an 
agrarian sort of term used to describe 
those gentry who may well be distin- 
guished in birth, fortune, and educa- 
tion, but whose whole economic voca- 
tion consists in watching their “invest- 
ments.” They are called the geldings 
of the economic society. They exist in 
great numbers, and the implication is 
that the economic society could not af- 
ford to employ them in their natural 
potency. But the modern breed of 
American citizen submits very pleas- 
antly to being gelded. The citizen with 
large investments is quite an imposing 
figure. When something happens to 
the value of some bloc of his shares, he 
makes a Napoleonic decision, but it is 
not by way of pitching in to see what 
is wrong with the business, and then 
doing something about it; it consists in 
ordering his broker to sell. 
Non-responsibility attaches to the 
small owners, irresponsibility to the 
big owners. Determined by these quali- 
ties, American business cannot be 
saved by all the technical efficiency in 
the world. It will be economically un- 
stable. Morally it will have no status 
at all beyond that of keeping free of 
the toils of the law; and the surplus of 
brains in American corporate business 
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devoted to outwitting the law is larger 
than the supply of professional legisla- 
tive and judicial brains engaged in 
making it stick. 


V 


It is not likely that the small Dis- 
tributist-Agrarian group will cause a 
vast reversal in American economic 
practice. Mr. Calverton informs me that 
Agrarianism is dead, and I think he 
would have said the same for Distribu- 
tism, except for the fact that there is a 
stubborn petty-bourgeois survival which 
he notes in the South. He may be per- 
fectly right. I can easily suppose, as he 
supposes, that we will put up with big 
business until the time when it fails too 
flagrantly to promote, not health and 
happiness, but life; and that we will 
then turn the thing disgustedly over to 
his well-organized group. 

But I must suggest to Mr. Calverton 
what is a very distinct possibility. A 
great spontaneous political movement 
may form now, or at any moment, 
which will press for Agrarian and Dis- 
tributist reforms without using these 
terms or even knowing them. Recently 
we have seen the re-alignment of the 
West and the South, so long separated. 
A few years ago Mr. Roosevelt appeal- 
ed against the spirit of sectionalism, but 
what chance has the New Deal unless 
the West and the South unite against 
the East? If Mr. Calverton should 
travel among the inner areas of this 
country, he would discover a very 
strong impression that the ills of the 
present economy are due to the domi- 
nation of big business, whose center is 
in the East. The farm populations and 
the petty bourgeois who are the West 
and the South have a great deal of 
force if they will realize it; they have 
ballots. Suppose the West realizes what 
the South has painfully known for a 
long time: that it betrays credulity if it 
afhliates with a party whose interests 
are all Eastern? 

There is no telling about all this. If 
I try, I can imagine legislatures and 
Congresses for years to come whittling 
away at that special instrument of big 
business, the corporation; working some 
destruction inevitably while they are 
about it; but trying however clumsily 
to secure America again to its former 
proprietors. That, I feel, will be going 
Southern and remaining American. 
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opERN Western civilization is 
a failure. 

That theory is now general- 
ly accepted. Here in the United States 
almost every articulate person, from 
Thomas Wolfe to Father Coughlin, is 
busy deploring the kind of world which 
exists. Every stage of life and every 
phase of life meets with criticism near- 
ly if not positively acrimonious. The 
gospel of futility is loudly proclaimed; 
life is a miserable, degrading business, 
and there’s no use trying to do any- 
thing about it, declares one group. 
Smash all existing institutions and give 
humanity a chance, urges another. 
Scapegoats of all kinds, capitalists, 
communists, munitions-makers, and the 
Jewish race en masse are averred re- 
sponsible. Yet the source of at least a 
very considerable part of the prevalent 
despair and wrath may quite possibly 
be nothing more, and nothing less, than 
our own excessive, and therefore de- 
structive idealism. 

Destructive, not in itself but in its 
effects upon our insufficiency, as a too 
powerful electric current may destroy 
an inadequate wire. Destructive, be- 
cause altogether unattainable. “A man’s 
reach should exceed his grasp, Or 
what’s a heaven for?” asserted the poet. 
But when the desired object is so far 
beyond the grasp that reaching for it 
is obviously useless, what then? Will 
not the man become embittered as well 
as discouraged by the inevitability of 
his failure, and declare effort futile, 


since the grapes are probably papier- 


mAaché, after all? Even so is it with us, 
and our attitude towards our modern 
civilization. If we had never dreamed 
of the Kingdom of God on earth, we 
would be less dissatisfied with things 
as they are. 

In the ancient world, there was no 
such bitterness as we are now expe- 
riencing, nor any such discouragement. 
The Egyptian ideal of justice for all 
men was a high one, but though never 
yet perfectly achieved, it was not alto- 
gether out of reach. Their ideals of a 
good life, charity to the poor, generos- 
ity to the dependent, loyalty to the 
Pharaoh, tenderness to one’s own fam- 
ily were virtues a man might truthfully 
proclaim upon his tomb that he had 
practised. All these were ideals, for 
without ideals a nation must perish, but 
they were ideals which at least ap- 
peared attainable. The same comment 
applies to the Roman ideals of strength 
and patriotism, as well as to the Greek 
ones of sanity and beauty and gracious 
living; difficult of attainment, but not 
impossible. Here and there, it is true, 
some poet or philosopher voiced dis- 
satisfaction with a particular aspect of 
the civilization he knew; invasions and 
civil wars brought misery, a cruel or 
debauched ruler made his people 
wretched, the “antique virtues” were 
ignored or forgotten; but these were 
always treated as something which, 
however deplorable, was not irremedi- 
able—until Christianity assumed dom- 
inance over a great part of the thought 
of the Western world. 














For with the coming of Christianity, 
ideals and human nature clashed, vio- 
lently and directly. Generally speaking, 
Egyptian and Greek and Roman could 
more nearly attain their ideals by liv- 
ing an active life among their fellows 
than in any other way, but Christian 
idealism with its terrific demands of 
utter self-abnegation sent thousands of 
men and women to live solitary in the 
desert. The world and the flesh were 
hated and feared, because they repre- 
sented a concrete reality often in direct 
opposition to the ideal. It might be 
possible to give all you had to the poor, 
but what, then, was to become of your 
own wife and children? It might be 
possible to turn the other cheek to the 
smiter, but what if his resultant blow 
crippled, or perhaps killed you? The 
Christian ideals were magnificent, un- 
approachable in splendor and in beauty, 
but they were scarcely possible of com- 
plete fulfilment for those who wished 
to work and live and love as normal 
men and women in an imperfect world. 

It was the mingled beauty and prac- 
tical difficulty of this idealism which 
caused so many of the more spiritual- 
ly minded to transfer their interest 
from this world to the next. Earth was 
a wretched place, evil, afflicted, demon- 
infested; best separate oneself from it 
as completely as possible. But slowly 
there came into being a spirit of dis- 
content with this divorcement, and 
from the first stirrings of this discon- 
tent chivalry was born. It too had its 
own high idealism, but blended with a 
recognition of earthly forces which con- 
fined its operations largely if not ex- 
clusively to the fraternity of those of 
gentle birth. Honor and chastity, loyalty 
to one’s lady, one’s sovereign, and 
one’s God, were fine qualities to which 
men did well to aspire, but the view- 
point of chivalry bound them to the 
supreme fighting power of the armored 
knight; and Bannockburn and Crécy 
saw the armored knight overthrown 
by the mere foot-soldier. Yet though 
chivalry might perish, some of its 
ideals linger on, notably in the tradi- 
tions of the sea, with its “Women and 
children first!” in time of peril, its in- 
sistence that the last to leave a doomed 
ship shall be her captain. There were 
many, too, who went to the World 
War in the true spirit of knighthood, 
believing it would bring about, if not 
Utopia, at least a world “fit for heroes 
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to live in.” The disappointment these 
have suffered swells the present chorus 
of despair. 

Not untouched by the lingering 
spirit of chivalry, but far more affected 
by an effort directly to apply the Chris- 
tian ethic, came humanitarianism, with 
its intensive interest in those crippled 
in mind or body or both. This interest 
was of course no new thing; it dated 
back to the dawn of history, but had 
been rather an individual method of 
securing justification before Osiris, of 
saving one’s own soul from the terrors 
of damnation, than an active concern 
in others’ misery. Curiously enough, as 
the fear of Hell faded the interest in 
the submerged increased until it rose 
to its present pitch of intensity, which 
rates the mentally and physically in- 
ferior as of more importance than the 
superior, handicapping the strong for 
the benefit of the weak. Today, for in- 
stance, there are plenty of schools for 
mentally retarded children, few for the 
mentally superior; the thrifty are taxed 
to the uttermost to support the thrift- 
less; the pay of the piper is coming 
from those who have not danced. 
Money is poured into our absurdly 
wasteful public school system in an 
abortive effort to educate the unedu- 
catable; everything that wealth and 
science can accomplish is being used 
to help the weak, to the end, apparently, 
that these may replenish the earth. It 
is the families on relief who have the 
high birthrate. Our destructive idealism 
is fast bringing about a preponderance 
of those who are and always will be 
mentally immature, as well as of those 
less dangerous who are merely phys- 
ically defective. We declare that the 
Lord helps those who help themselves, 
and cheerfully leave that particular job 
to Him, devoting our energies to help- 
ing those who for the most part have 
no intention of trying to help them- 
selves, even when they do not alto 
gether lack the ability. 

Here in the United States our de- 
structive idealism is working most no- 
ticeably in two separate ways. The con- 
trast between the world as it is and 
life as it is, and the world and life 
as we think they should be, induces 
despair, and despair’s gospel of futility. 
The ideal of love and fellowship is 
confronted by the reality of a world 
in arms, where men are giving their 
keenest thought to devising means for 
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killing one another. The idealistic, “Do 
unto others as you would they should 
do unto you,” is confronted by the 
cynical, “Do others before they do 
you.” We have been led to expect too 
much, and our disappointment often 
takes the childish revenge of smash- 
ing what we have. We look for perfect 
love, and divorce is often the conse- 
quence. We found our political struc- 
ture on the idealistic if slightly idiotic 
fallacy that all men are created equal, 
and machine rule and race riots are the 
result. We look for beauty and find 
blatancy, look for dignity and see the 
mob, our rulers, applauding buffoon- 
ery and following the buffoon. We 
expect the whole loaf, or at least a full 
half of it, and cry out in disgust over 
the bit of crust we receive. The very 
grandeur of the ideal emphasizes the 
meanness of the real. In our impa- 
tience we do not appreciate the prog- 
ress we have made because it seems so 
slight compared with the huge dis- 
tance between us and our chosen goal. 
Had our choice been one less far away, 
we would be less despairing. 

Still more destructive is what may 
be called our active, or humanitarian 
idealism. If among the more intelligent 
the contrast between life as it is and 
life as we think it ought to be often 
results in a conviction that existence is 
futile and our civilization a failure, 
the average man has more resilience, 
and is too engrossed with his personal 
concerns to bother about the condition 
of the world in general. Far more se- 
rious, to him, is the mischief being 
wrought by our ethically laudable but 
practically unwise efforts to fulfil our 
humanitarian ideals. 

For the ill these are doing is already 
manifest, and will become more so with 
each succeeding generation. It is, too, 
proceeding just now at an enormously 
accelerated pace. In the first place, we 
are piling up an enormous public debt 
which must eventually be paid by that 
relatively small portion of the popula- 
tion which will consist of the descen- 
dants of those who have helped them- 
selves, descendants who will be obliged 
to bear the weight not only of that debt, 
but also of the huge number of unfit 
descendants of the unfit, inheritors of 
“relief,” who will continue to expect 
“relief” as a matter of course. Ancient 
Rome nurtured with disastrous results 
a population which took for granted 
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that it would be given “bread and cir- 
cuses.” If we follow the example, why 
look for different consequences? Yet 
alter the situation we cannot, unless we 
are ready toadmit that many of our favor- 
ite sentiments are diametrically opposed 
to fact; fact which has a way of thrust- 
ing itself upon us, no matter how great 
our objections. For all the education, 
all the training possible, will never turn 
the moronic into the intelligent, nor 
the born parasite into the producer. 

We upbraid the Victorians for what 
we are self-righteously pleased to call 
their hypocrisy; in other words, their 
efforts to assume that their ideals were 
in process of being attained. Yet if our 
present age practises fewer efforts at 
concealment than theirs, that is not be- 
cause it is better or braver, but because 
it has relinquished hope of ever reaching 
those shining summits the Victorian be- 
lieved would one day prove attainable. 
But since the vision of those shining 
summits is part of our inheritance, con- 
viction that we can never reach them 
is a major cause of our present dissatis- 
faction, our present hopelessness. 

If only we of the present day who 
so pride ourselves upon our honesty 
would but be honest with ourselves! 
Honest enough to recognize such ele- 
mental truths as that we are living on 
this earth where life is very old and 
civilization very new, that men are un- 
equal, that pity can be carried to excess, 
that the hope of a nation lies in the 
few who are strong, and that for its 
own sake it must not heap upon those 
few burdens whose weight may pre- 
vent them from assuming the responsi- 
bilities which must be carried by them 
if they are to be borne at all. Instead 
of gloating over our despair like so 
many adolescents let us realize our 
cloud-capped towers for that vision- 
fabric that they are, beautiful and 
therefore worthy of admiration, even 
reverence, but not dwellings wherein 
we can at present, if ever, take up our 
permanent abode. Realize too that it is 
childish folly to wail over the unattain- 
able, that a nation can claim to have 
come of age only when it is able to 
look steadily at mankind and the 
world as they are, while making all 
reasonable provision for that future im- 
provement, chances of which are being 
gravely injured if not altogether ruined 
by our present-day indulgence in de- 
structive idealism. 
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Mental Hygiene 


for Economists 
By Harold M. Fleming 


A recommendation that economists undergo psychiatric treat- 

ment so that they can understand not only their own emotions 

but those of others. The science of human behavior at present 
is ridden with unscientific prejudice 


certain facts and formulas of 

which economists are in immi- 
nent need, yet of whose existence they 
seem so far wholly unaware. If they 
but knew it, this information could 
help them greatly in understanding the 
strange creatures whose wants they 
study, and might turn a good deal of 
the heat which their subject now en- 
genders into light. 

Of such things as markets, prices, 
carloadings, depreciation, and sur- 
pluses, economists have more informa- 
tion than they can use; but of human 
nature, which is always pushing the 
statistics and the laws of supply and 
demand out of line, this ponderous 
profession has all too little information. 

Unwittingly economists have over- 
looked a large fund of knowledge 
which modern psychotherapy has made 
available. Within the short space of a 
lifetime so much has become scien- 


tifically accessible about the depths of 


Presi research has produced 


the personality that lie beneath logical 
concepts and “rational motives,” that a 
third dimension has been added to 
what psychologists in the time of Wil- 
liam James knew about the human 
mind. Probing of the “unconscious 
mind” has laid bare hidden emotions, 
concealed intentions, and irrational mo- 
tives which raise havoc with the theo- 
ries of the economists. 

Economics purports to be a science 
of human behavior, and all its self-re- 
specting theories are built on psycho- 
logical foundations. The classical teach- 
ers fashioned their world out of the 
profit motive, which their critics pil- 
loried as the acquisitive instinct. A gen- 
eration of modern theory has been col- 
ored with the “instinct of workman- 
ship” of Thorstein Veblen. The mod- 
ern statistical economists try to meas- 
ure such facts of abnormal psychology 
as “overconfidence” and “depression.” 
And the New Economics of social con- 
trol deals with the hopes, fears, yearn- 














ings for security, and bargaining habits 
of the community—if only to regulate 
them. 

Yet the psychological foundations of 
economics have been almost incredibly 
weak. Its “motives” and “instincts” 
have been armchair rationalizations of 
what each economist could understand 
of human nature, home-made products 
of his individual intuition, high-sound- 
ing ways of saying what any one of 
insight could have said about self-in- 
terest, greed, altruism, market judg- 
ment, laziness, love of luxury, need 
for security, et alia. 

The orthodox Victorian theorists 
avoided the problem by arbitrarily 
choosing to consider only the desiccated 
motives of the market place, which 
with high unconscious humor they dis- 
tinguished as “rational.” Political mo 
tives they ruled out except the con- 
stant one of protecting property, and 
the fluctuations of business sentiment 
they discreetly sidestepped. 

This was safe so long as nineteenth- 
century property-protecting political in- 
stitutions were impregnable. But the 
modern guardians of classical theory, 
the financial writers and bank econo- 
mists, are endlessly irate because their 
psychology does not encompass the po- 
litical feelings of debtors, unemployed, 
and other unhappy or financially “irra- 
tional” persons. Blind to political reali- 
ties, they affirm that people “ought” to 
accept “necessary liquidation,” and 
that the recipients of public relief, 
bonuses, processing taxes, lavish public 
works, and other drains on the public 
treasury “ought” to yield to the needs 
of budget balancing. They accept the 
laws of economics; the laws of politics 
they cannot accept. 

Their antagonists, the Economic 
Planners, are even more naive. Not 
only do they disregard the psychologi- 
cal laws of supply and demand, but it 
is beginning to be evident that they 
have a sweetly over-simplified picture 
of the political forces which they hope 
to direct. 

The storm-center of economic dis- 
cussion today is the /aissez-faire prin- 
ciple, the relative merits of being pa- 
ternally protected or of being free to 
make one’s own mistakes. This is an 
issue squarely based on emotional val- 
ues. Yet neither side has anything more 
scientific than its own deep feelings 
with which to meet the issuc, 
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Still another group of economists are 
palpably weak on psychology—the cur- 
rency and credit management people. 
They use the terms “confidence,” “de- 
pression,” and “credit” in blithe dis- 
regard for their psychological meaning 
and try to think of the state of mind 
of the business community as an auto- 
mobile tire that can be inflated and de- 
flated, or as well-water for whose flow 
the pump can be primed. 

Modern textbooks and _ theoretical 
works on economics usually have an in- 
troductory chapter on economic psy- 
chology. To any one with even a smat- 
tering of familiarity with the modern 
medical understanding of motive, fear, 
and want, these must seem as obsolete 
as the horse-and-buggy. Perhaps the 
smartest men in the field are the sta- 
tistical economists. They skip the in- 
stincts and leave the motives to some 
one else. 

For their amateur notions of human 
nature the economists probably have the 
obsolete nineteenth-century psychology 
to blame. It, too, was introspectively 
conceived, an imaginary simplification 
of logical, reasoned behavior, which re- 
garded the mind as a god in a box. 

Nor is it strange that they have so 
far overlooked modern psychiatry. It 
is only about as old as the Ford car. 
Until scarcely twenty-five years ago 
it was almost entirely concerned with 
active therapy for psychotics, the care 
of the insane. Its out-patients were 
largely persons on the verge of “ner- 
vous breakdown,” the civilian equiv- 
alent of “shell-shock.” Its theoretical 
formulas were still the subject of ac- 
tive controversy among a small co 
terie of Viennese nerve specialists. 
Since then its name has been taken in 
vain by charlatans; exaggerated claims 
have been made for it and exaggerated 
hopes entertained about it; some of its 
expositors have disagreed in a way that 
looks fundamental to the layman. Only 
in the present decade has psychother- 
apy been fully recognized by the Amer- 
ican Medical Association as a treat- 
ment in medicine; only this year are 
the psychiatrists organizing their mem- 
bership on an authenticated basis. 

Last and most formidable of the ob- 
stacles to recognition of the value of 
psychiatry has been the fact that its 
material is highly subjective, and that 
many of its formulas lie on the very 
border-line between the subjective and 
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the objective—a highly controversial 
no-man’s land that is hard to establish 
as an area of scientific knowledge. 

Yet there is a body of psychiatric 
formula not in this controversial area. 
It has stood practical test with thou- 
sands of patients. It is more than intui- 
tive guesswork. It has been so formu- 
lated that it can be taught to students. 
It has converted the field of abnormal 
psychology from catch-as-catch-can con- 
jecture to a practising technic. 

The core of modern psychiatric the- 
ory is the figment of the “unconscious 
mind.” Here the unreasoned and pre- 
logical movements of the mind are 
traced. In psychiatric definition it con- 
sists of those mental processes which 
we must take for granted in another 
person, or in ourselves, because the per- 
son cannot state, explain, or some- 
times even acknowledge them. They 
are not logic but its preliminaries; not 
reason but the assumptions and prem- 
ises from which reasoning starts. 

Unconscious emotional processes are 
most evident in response to success and 
failure. Some people, for example, re- 
acted to the stock market crash by sui- 
cide, some by the clinically familiar 
twin response of self-pity and revenge, 
some with transparent excuses for their 
mistake, some by philosophically turn- 
ing to fresh fields and pastures new, 
and some by going back and selling 
short. Whether sound or unsound, 
these reactions were spontaneous and 
unreasoned; each loser’s response seem- 
ed to him quite natural. 

For economists there are two fields 
in which this new knowledge of the 
unconscious mind can be of particular 
use. They are the fields which the clas- 
sical economists most carefully avoided, 
and into which modern economists are 
most strongly drawn—politics, and the 
business cycle. 

Never before have economists been 
so embroiled in politics. If they are not 
trying to get Washington to do some- 
thing they are trying to get Washing- 
ton not to do something. By far their 
outstanding preoccupation today is 
either the exposition of or the expos- 
ing of plans to be put into effect un- 
der political auspices. The “political” 
has been put back into “political 
economy.” 

But before the economists got into 
politics the psychiatrists had looked the 
field over. It is no accident that many 
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political terms are common in psychia- 
try, including such words as “repres- 
sion,” “control,” “security,” “conflict,” 
“hostility,” “freedom,” “peace,” and 
“compensation,” not to mention “bri- 
bery,” “censorship,” “release,” and 
many others. The psychiatrists bor- 
rowed them from politics. 

How this happened is a story by it- 
self. When Sigmund Freud first tried 
to explain the dream he found it to be 
like a letter written to pass a censor. 
For some time he used this concept as 
an aid in explanation of the inhibiting 
force in both the dreams and the wak- 
ing lives of his patients. Subsequent in- 
vestigators, in casting about for clarify- 
ing analogies, again and again hit on 
political phenomena as the readiest 
means of explaining what they found 
to actuate their patients. Hence the 
idiom of psychotherapy still includes 
heavy borrowings from politics, par- 
ticularly from its more callous Euro- 
pean forms, and the literature of psy- 
choanalysis is full of explanations of 
the forces of the unconscious mind 
in terms of the political forces of 
society. 

Most of the common terms in which 
the business cycle is discussed—“con- 
fidence,” “depression,” ‘‘mania,’’ 
“shock,” “hysteria,” “hope,” and so on, 
are part of the everyday technical vo- 
cabulary of the psychotherapist. 

In fact, one of the commonest dis- 
orders in our mental hospitals is almost 
a replica of the business cycle. It is the 
“manic-depressive psychosis.” The pa- 
tient goes through weeks, months, or 
even years of intense excitement. This 
is usually followed by a depression, in 
the deepest stage of which the patient 
may even feel himself too unworthy to 
care for his bodily needs. 

Now economists have their uncon- 
scious emotional processes like every 
one else. Not only would an intellec- 
tual grasp of the recent discoveries in 
deep psychology be of value to the en- 
tire profession, but a more intimate 
emotional re-conditioning, such as psy- 
chiatry can provide, through analysis, 
consultation, or mental hygiene, would 
be of value to many individual econo- 
mists. Economists must stand in the 
heat of group emotions as psychiatrists 
stand in the fire of individual emotion. 
Modern society has been through a 
severe crisis and many unsound reac- 
tions have been thrown to the top. Of 


all people economists most need to be 
immune to them. Yet many men are 
accepted in the profession whose fun- 
damental attitudes are strongly remi- 
niscent of clinically familiar emotional 
deviations. 

Among the common emotional dis- 
orders of individuals which have their 
analogy today both in politics and in 
economic theory are paranoia and com- 
pulsion neurosis. 

The paranoid believes himself perse- 
cuted. He attributes hateful motives, 
actually the reflection of his own feel- 
ings, to some person or persons whom 
he supposes to be maliciously trying to 
harm him. He interprets the actions of 
the suspect with sometimes extreme 
plausibility. The object of the paranoia 
may be a specific person, or a personifi- 
cation such as Society, the Government, 
the Capitalists, the Jews, the Medical 
Profession, or any other group. 

Paranoia is obvious in German fas- 
cism and Russian communism and 
here and there apparent in American 
politics. But it simply glares from be- 
tween the lines of the New Economics, 
the very idiom of which figuratively 
implies a running battle between the 
economist St. George and the dragons 
of Wall Street, the utilities, big busi- 
ness, the vested interests, “the existing 
system,” old man Capital himself, or 
other vaguer personifications, built 
around any group that is conservative, 
self-confident, or powerful. 

Compulsional or obsessional neurosis 
is the end result of over-compensation. 
To escape a feeling of guilt, despair, 
frustration or unworthiness, the pa- 
tient strives for super-human achieve- 
ment, embraces unrealistic ideals, and 
tries to force an unnaturally finished 
life-pattern on himself. This too has 
its analogies in politics and in eco- 
nomics. The classical economists felt 
that the world with all its unpropertied 
inhabitants ought to let itself be stretch- 
ed on the Procrustean couch of Mal- 
thusian economics. Among the New 
Economists compulsional neurosis has 
analogy in reformer-mindedness, the 
compulsion to “roll up one’s sleeves and 
remake the world” by an unyielding 
pattern, controlling its wayward im- 
pulses as the compulsion neurotic tries 
to control his. 

The times cry out for some one with 
the modern medical approach to write 
a psychoanalysis of economic theory, 
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old and new, its loves and hates, im- 
plications, innuendos, gaps, rationali- 
zations, aversions and fixations. Psycho- 
therapy is young and though its prac- 
titioners have tried a broader applica- 
tion of its principles to religious and 
to criminal behavior, and in one not- 
able instance (Freud, Totem and Ta- 
boo) to anthropology, none have had 
the courage to tackle the task of dis- 
entangling the unconscious motives 
out of modern economics. Yet that 
field is becoming yearly more surcharg- 
ed with hidden emotions. 

The Marxians long ago asserted that 
economists are driven to their views by 
identification with a particular class or 
state of society. But psychiatrists would 
probably find a more personal explana- 
tion. The Marxian dogma of historic 
materialism may explain the views of 
the Morgan partners, the East Side gar- 
ment workers, and the Federation of 
Labor officials, or of the classical econo- 
mists, who were men of leisure and in- 
come. But it hardly explains the views 
of Marx himself, a typical Marxian, 
who came from a middle-class family, 
nor those of the present-day mid- 
dle-class radical American economist, 
who is usually the son of a preacher or 
a small business man. 

The psychiatric explanation of un- 
conscious emotional set is that it is 
formed in the nursery. Early domina- 
tion or over-protection produces un- 
conscious rebellion, on the one hand, 
and an unconscious desire to dominate 
and dictate, on the other. This paradox- 
ical combination appears often among 
the so-called “liberal” economists, whose 
very designation implies the contradic- 
tion. The former reaction makes po- 
litical “liberals” of them; the latter pre- 
vents them from being truly liberal in 
their attitude. 

In this pained and dazed American 
world, just recovering from prolonged 
depression, where hardship, frustration, 
and insecurity have set men’s faces 
against each other, the greatest service 
our economists could do us would be 
to take all possible steps to free them- 
selves from emotional blind spots. No 
economist can hope to take a sound, 
objective attitude toward social prob- 
lems if his vision is distorted by emo- 
tional conflicts of his own. If economics 
is to become, or remain, a science of 
human behavior, economists must be 
well educated emotionally. 






























HiLp psychologists are still pick- 
+ ing up the pieces of parents 

and children who were victims 
of the psychological efforts of the twen- 
ties, which may be called the decade of 
fear. Those were the earnest years when 
such articles as “Nineteen Ways of Be- 
ing a Bad Parent” set the fashion. Par- 
ents were assured that there was vir- 
tually no escape from one or all of the 
nineteen ways. Those who tried to find 
one way of being good racked them- 
selves and their children with their 
taut anxiety. Others, observing that the 
child’s suffering increased in propor- 
tion to his parents’ effort, felt it safer 
not to train their children at all. But 
those with the warmest mother and fa- 
ther hearts mercifully decided to beget 
no children. 

The curse was lifted by the fully at- 
tested and statistical discovery that par- 
ents, bad as they may be, are good for 
children. It seems to me a fitting cele- 
bration of a half-decade of returning 
confidence to point out one way in 
which children are good for parents. 

Take the sorest point of all, dishar- 
mony between the parents themselves. 
In the midst of the difficult moments 
which come to all marriages, or of the 
disaster which comes to some, to be re- 
minded of the harm which children 
suffer from a threat to their home may 
seem one more complication. But that 
is to make the mistake of the over- 
anxious psychologist, to treat children 
apart as “the children,” instead of ac- 
cepting them as parties to the contract 
with their own contribution to make. 





For the Parents’ 


Sake 


By Blanche C. Weill 


An educational psychologist reveals the role of children in Ly Re 
simplifying and clarifying family problems. The day when = =! 

extremists in psychology and education could frighten parents ~2 
into a condition of abject humility is past. We now can ob- 
serve the rather obvious fact that parents are good for chil- 
dren— and that children also have their valuable part to play 


I submit that the contribution of chil- 
dren, intelligently used, is, on the 
whole, to simplify. The simplicity of 
their need and of their comprehension 
may be a kind of wisdom which the 
parents have lost. 

The reminders of the harm to chil- 
dren of emotional uncertainty can never 
be too frequent, or too adequate. For 
the sensitivity of children is beyond 
the comprehension of the grown, as 
also is the totality with which parents 
fill the child’s world. If a threat to this 
world is no less than an earthquake to 
the child, his sensitivity enables him to 
register faint and deeply hidden trem- 
ors. We may liken him to the quiver- 
ing needle of the seismograph. The 
child may be indicating something 
that his parents do not know and need 
to know about themselves. 

I can show what I mean through the 
experience which a young father once 
confessed to me. The story is slightly 
spectacular. But so were the father and 
mother, their position in life, and the 
spoiling which had produced them. 
Their three-year-old son was the first 
interest that had taken them outside 
themselves. They were devoted to him. 
Naturally they had worried when in 
spite of diet and rest, doctor and nurse, 
the child had taken to vomiting every 
day. About this time he began crying 
whenever his father or mother left his 
sight, and to wake up at night scream- 
ing. 

The two young people had taken to 
quarrelling. They were in the midst of 
a particularly violent scene one eve- 
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ning, trying, though, to keep their 
angry voices from reaching the child 
asleep upstairs, when suddenly the lit- 
tle boy cried out. 

Absorbed in his anger, the father 
ran upstairs, grabbed the boy from his 
crib, rushed with him back to the stairs. 
Then he heard the child’s frantic 
voice: 

“Daddy, don’t throw me down- 
stairs! Daddy, Daddy, don’t!” 

To his horror the father realized 
that that was exactly what he had been 
about to do! 

At first he was overwhelmed. Then, 
having soothed the child to sleep, he 
went down to face his wife with the 
story of the tragedy they had all so 
narrowly escaped. Then very soberly 
he went on: 

“The boy’s sick. It isn’t his food that 
disagrees with him. He’s sick of worry- 
ing about us. He’s afraid we're going 
to crack up. But we're not. We're all 
he’s got and we’re going to take care 
of him. I can control my temper. I'll 
learn. We've got to learn to pull to- 
gether and cure that baby.” 

And they did. What made it possible 
to keep their resolve was its almost 
magical effect on their son. A few 
days afterward he was sleeping sound- 
ly, digesting his food, and waving 
happy good-bys to his father, secure in 
his return. I don’t mean that the father 
and mother never quarrelled again. 
But the resolve held and the child felt 
the resolve. Besides, theirs was a kind 
of violence which often goes with a 
strong attraction. If living together in 
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peace was something to be learned, it 
had taken a shock to tell them so. They 
would need a strong incentive to keep 
on learning. And they had it. 

Another family, with ten years of 
marriage and a second child, makes a 
different story. 

Mr. Kane, father of two, arrived at 
my door one day, much disturbed, a 
bandage on his thumb. Bob, his eight- 
year-old son, who had a perfectly good 
1.Q., had brought home two successive 
report-cards filled with failures, while 
Margaret, his ten-year-old daughter, 
had become so touchy that her teacher 
thought she ought to see the doctor. 
The principal suggested the consulting 
psychologist, in order to find the cause 
of the children’s difficulties. We agreed 
that I should talk with Mrs. Kane and 
the children separately. 

The one thing common to all four 
stories was the jealousy between the 
children of which they made shrewd 
use. Margaret’s description of the scene 
when Bob brought home the second 
bad report showed the whole family 
in action. The father attacked Bob. 
Bob sassed his father. The mother ‘pro- 
tected her son. The father taunted the 
mother with favoritism and renewed 
the attack. Margaret looked on with 
malicious pleasure. Finally Bob bit his 
father on the thumb. In short, this 
presumably civilized family had gone 
completely savage. This scene alone 
gave me all the clues I needed. 

One was my suspicion that under the 
hatefulness which these four brought 
out in each other were four human be- 
ings all longing for affection. In fact, 
Margaret must have felt thrust out by 
her mother ever since the birth of the 
baby boy when she was two. Even her 
father’s petting didn’t make up for 
this. In her desperation she kicked at 
her mother. The mother hit back. That 
was punishment. Every punishment 
was proof that her mother did not love 
her. 

The younger brother whom she en- 
vied was no more fortunate than she, 
for he had to share his mother with a 
huge man of incalculable power who 
was easy on the great big sister and 
intolerably hard on him. 

I sent for the father and mother and 
gave them a surprise. I asked them if 
there had not been a crisis in the dis- 
agreement between them almost ex- 
actly two months before. Disagree- 


ment? They flushed. They had prided 
themselves on their concealment. And 
the time, two months ago? They began 
to glance at each other as they made 
an inward calculation. Their faces told 
me plainly that I had hit upon the 
truth. 

It had really been the easiest sort of 
detective-work. The clue to a long 
misunderstanding came in their trick 
of playing favorites, an all but infallible 
sign of an unsatisfactory relationship, 
for if a man and a woman are both 
satisfied with each other as partners, 
they love their children with some 
degree of reasonableness, as children 
should be loved. 

And what use they were making of 
their favorites! Mrs. Kane had armed 
herself with Bob. She had sharpened 
him to a maddening point by pamper- 
ing in him the qualities which Mr. 
Kane detested. But Mr. Kane could 
return her thrusts by nicking the boy. 
To do them justice the two were ap 
palled when they saw the nature of 
their duel. 

I knew that this contest had reached 
a crisis when the children’s excellent 
school behavior suddenly changed. 
School till then had been a refuge. 
Bob’s failure was a kind of mental 
paralysis and Margaret’s nerves were 
a sign of fear. Both children were ex- 
pressing the panic of people in an 
earthquake. 

The Kanes had married in a roman- 
tic hurry and at once each discovered 
the other to be quite different from his 
expectations. Reproachful and indig- 
nant, they had made no effort to adjust 
themselves to their disappointment. 
Now they would have to begin again, 
accept each other for what they were, 
and build a new relationship. Could 
they do it? They found practical help 
in solving their own problem through 
working together to help the children. 

“Nothing ever made me feel so 
deeply ashamed of myself,” said Mrs. 
Kane, “as the look of incredulous joy 
on Margaret’s face the first time I put 
my arm around her as well as Bob as 
we sat reading together.” 

She watched her husband trying to 
make friends with that small enemy 
his son, his advances not always under- 
stood, yet trying again. She began to 
see a boyish look on his face, like Bob’s, 
as if he needed her. 

That was two years ago. There are 
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no more reports from school of nerves 
and failure. Slowly, with set-backs of 
rebellion, the children have been en- 
listed in healing what they had been 
helping to hurt. 

“But,” I hear a protest, “you don’t 
believe in patching up every bad mar- 
riage? You don’t think you can? And 
surely you don’t think you should?” 

Decidedly not. If the child’s best se- 
curity is his parents’ firm affection for 
each other, his second is their mutual 
respect, which may be greater apart 
than together. His third is just plain 
certainty, one way or another. That is 
the least he can ask. 

I remember Leslie. Leslie was a boy 
of fourteen. He was sent to talk things 
over with me because he had recently 
changed from a friendly child to a 
moody, discourteous youth, and now 
he was threatening to run away. 

His teachers thought that Leslie was 
merely suffering from his own adoles- 
cence—one of those explanations that 
doesn’t explain. The parents couldn’t 
account for the change at all. They re- 
membered that he used to have night 
terrors which they had never under- 
stood, he was always so happy. 

Incidentally they revealed that they 
had troubles of their own. The father 
had always found interests outside of 
home. The mother was unhappy and 
reproachful. They were certain, how- 
ever, that their son’s behavior could 
have nothing to do with theirs. Why, 
they had kept him from knowing any- 
thing about it. 

But when Leslie told his own story 
it was clear that he knew exactly what 
was happening. He had loved both his 
parents. When he realized how his fa- 
ther was hurting his mother it was such 
a shock that he couldn’t sleep, or if he 
slept he had horrible dreams. Yes, he 
had always had bad dreams. 

Now he could no longer keep his 
mind on his school-work or indeed on 
anything but the terrible thought that 
his father no longer loved his mother. 
He couldn’t act the same towards his 
father. Surges of anger would come 
up and he found himself saying rude 
and ugly things. Then he would hate 
himself. But the thought of his mother 
would rise and the fury come on again. 
There seemed to be only one thing to 
do; run away and build a new life for 
himself, for even his mother seemed to 
do nothing now but scold or plead and 











he could see that he was piling up mis- 
ery for her. 

As we all worked together on this 
problem we learned that the solution 
for Leslie lay, not in the reconciliation 
of his parents, but in his acceptance of 
the fact that separation was inevitable. 
When matters had been explained to 
him frankly and he realized that his 
father too had been unhappy, he took a 
more adult view of the situation. 

Why should the parents struggle any 
further to keep up pretenses for him? 
He was no longer a child. He and his 
mother would go their way and his 
father could go his. His mother pointed 
out that he could see and enjoy his fa- 
ther without feeling any disloyalty to 
her. This was important. It made it 
possible for his divided mind to heal. 
And their divided minds as well. 

Parents cannot conceal from their 
children strains and divisions in their 
relationship. They may try to keep up 
family gaiety and good manners, but 
the attempt, however gallant, is futile if 
they do nothing more fundamental. Is 
it better to make frank avowal? 

In a recent number of ScriBner’s 
Mrs. Brande discusses modern marital 
honesty, showing how often it is con- 
tingent or spurious, and calling atten- 
tion to the harm it may do the children 
when it masks an equivocal situation. 

No, we can’t fool the children with 
concealment or honesty. But there is 
something to be done. It is so obvi- 
ous that I pause as I write. It is: face 
your problem and do something about 
it! 

It is astonishing how many mar- 
riages are helplessly adrift, delicately 
sewed up, intricately knotted, as if no 
one had ever used an oar or unravelled 
a thread. It may be absurd that mar- 
ried people should need notification of 
their unhappiness and an incentive to 
try to be happy. But often they do. 

Children may supply the notification 
and incentive. If their signals are heed- 
ed in time, if the children are allowed 
to cooperate in the solution, even if un- 
consciously, need the question resolve 
itself into a bleak choice between sac- 
rifice of oneself or of them? I have 
seen too many marriages saved and 
made to believe so. 

There is a happy sacrifice that goes 
with parenthood. But sacrifice has its 
dangers, and is a dubious tribute to 
childhood unless in the giving it ceases 
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to be sacrifice. Like honesty, it too may 
be a mask. It may hide fear of struggle 
or of responsibility, or give face to the 
satisfaction of the martyr, sure to ren- 
der a parent unwholesome. 

There are situations which ask for 
self-sacrifice as a first step towards 
something more positive. For example, 
the mother who should give up a lover 
for the sake of her children must also 
make a decisive adjustment with their 
father, re-value and re-fill her life, or 
at the minimum, savor her new release 
from complications if she is to sustain 
her children by her act. And too, chil- 
dren should be allowed the occasional 
privilege of sacrificing themselves for 
their parents. 

It may be questioned whether grown 
people thrive any better on emotional 
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STRANGE DISTORTION 
‘By Theodore Roethke 


My secrets cry aloud. 

I have no need for tongue. 
My heart keeps open house, 
My doors are widely swung. 
An epic of the eyes 

My love, with no disguise. 


My truths are all foreknown, 
This anguish self-revealed. 
I’m naked to the bone, 
With nakedness my shield. 
My self is what I wear: 

I keep the spirit spare. 


The anger will endure. 

The deed will speak the truth 
In language strict and pure. 

I stop the lying mouth: 

Rage warps my clearest cry 
To witless agony. 
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insecurity than children. In children 
we stress the relation of security to 
growth. They need to root, we say, in 
order to develop. There are those who 
see opportunities for growth in adult 
life, particularly in marriage. Who be- 
lieve that to quarrel, to evade, or to 
repudiate without effort is to remain 
childish, to stunt, and cheat oneself, 
while to achieve a relationship through 
struggle is to open up new life. If it is 
the children who teach their parents to 
grow up, that is one of the things 
they’re for. 

I had intended to claim that for once 
in a way I am not making a plea “for 
the sake of the children,” but rather 
for the sake of the parents. But that is 
hardly revolutionary. Are we not talk- 
ing of the two parts of the whole? 
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FIRST AMERICANS IN 
OKLAHOMA 


By Epna Mutprow 


When Uncle Bill was elected last 
year to honorary membership in the 
Oklahoma Academy of Science, he 
dressed up for the occasion: discarded 
his boots, but forgot his tie. Doctor For- 
rest E. Clements, head of the depart- 
ment of anthropology of the University 
of Oklahoma, says of him, “Uncle Bill 
Baker knows more about flint technic 
than any man in America.” Mrs. Mul- 
drow, who tells us why, is a teacher of 
English. The March issue of “The 
North American Review” carries her 
article, “The First Immigrant.” 





Fourteen years ago W. E. “Uncle 
Bill” Baker, county agent of Cimarron 
County, Oklahoma, sent for his family. 
When the mother, the daughter, and 
the four sons arrived in Boise City, there 
was no movie, no library, no play- 
ground, no streams to fish in, no pools 
to swim in, no trees to climb, for 
Cimarron County is high on the staked 
plains under the lowering brow of 
Black Mesa, Oklahoma’s highest point. 
Uncle Bill did not like the prospect of 
four idle boys dawdling around the 
railroad tracks. 

And then one Sunday the boys went 
exploring and brought home a lot of 
arrowheads. 

The next Sunday Uncle Bill went 
along. He found other flint tools and 
recognized them as objects made with 
design. His neighbors had seen those 
same scrapers, picks, etc., ever since 
the country had opened for settle- 
ment, but Uncle Bill recognized that 
they were implements made and used 


by a man who did not know iron. 
After seven years of flint picking, 
the family had a collection of 5000 re- 
cent artifacts, and knew more about 
the knapping of flint than many a man 
with a doctor’s degree in archeology. 
They learned it from actual flint prac- 
tice. That was in 1928, a pivotal year 
in Uncle Bill’s personal history, as well 
as a pivotal year in American archeol- 
ogy. For in that year, Doctor Leslie 
Spier, then head of the department of 
anthropology at the University of 
Oklahoma, visited Uncle Bill and gave 
him a list of books to read. In conver- 
sation he gave him a few fundamentals 
in stratigraphy and impressed upon 
him the necessity for care in excavation 
and the need of exact cataloging. 
Uncle Bill, in his leisure, studied his 
books. The level plains acquired a 
fourth dimension, that of antiquity. 
Instead of a past of settler, rancher, 
Spaniard, Indian, Cimarron County 
became the home of the Basket Maker, 
then considered North America’s old- 
est inhabitant. After his twelfth year, 
when his father’s family ceased collect- 
ing buffalo bones for a living in King- 
man County, Kansas, and came to Ok- 
lahoma, where they could starve in 
earnest, he had had not more than two 
years’ formal schooling. Thus, he re- 
versed the usual learning process. He 
had experienced what he now read. 
But Doctor Spier did even more 
than this. He inspired the Bakers with 
the idea that the caves of the dark- 
capped mesa to the north might once 
have been the home of the Basket 
Maker. Ele, the youngest son, rode the 
ledges, scanned them for crevasses 
likely to have been alluring to this man 
so archaic that he did not know pot- 











tery or the bow-and-arrow. Ele lo- 
cated two Basket Maker dwellings. 

Spier, Uncle Bill, and Ele were to 
excavate. Delays intervened. Spier was 
called to the South Seas. Before the 
group had the opportunity to dip 
their shovels in the powder-fine, pow- 
der-dry dust, some one rifled the better 
cave. Uncle Bill was fifty-one years old, 
and at the time it seemed that he had 
lost his one big chance. 

But there was one other item that 
his friend Spier had given Uncle Bill 
on that visit of 1928. It concerned a 
unique flint, the like of which had 
never been found among all primitive 
races. It was a characteristic memento 
of the only people in all the world to 
haft their points between the split ends 
of the dart instead of at the side. This 
point and eighteen others like it, Spier 
said, were being taken out of an arroyo 
wall fifty miles up Cimarron canyon, 
near Folsom, New Mexico. With them 
were the buried skeletons of thirty 
head of prehistoric buffalo. 

Here was an American earlier than 
the Basket Maker—as much earlier as 
the Basket Maker was earlier than the 
settlers. He was called the Folsom 
man after the site where he was first 
identified. 

Uncle Bill learned that the Folsom 
points were quarried at Amarillo, 
Texas. This didn’t seem pertinent to 
him for a few months. Then all at 
once it occurred to him that Cimar- 
ron County lay between Amarillo, 
Texas, and Folsom, New Mexico, that 
the men who shot the flat-horned bison 
in the Folsom arroyo ten thousand 
years ago had journeyed to Amarillo to 
mine the dolomite from which they 
had shaped the points. 




















At the time, these two items were 
common knowledge to many archeolo- 
gists. It was Uncle Bill’s contribution 
that he thought of Folsom man as an 
individual needful of certain materials 
and obtaining those materials in an 
obvious way. He placed himself in the 
circumstances of his prehistoric neigh- 
bor and then reasoned from that point. 
He blocked out a likely route from Fol- 
som to Amarillo. Perhaps the detritus 
on some place along that old migration 
way might be washed or blown away. 
The Bakers went to see. On their sec- 
ond excursion they found an ancient 
camp site, the first camp site of the first 
American to be located. Eventually, it 
yielded one hundred artifacts, includ- 
ing a cache of four or five flint knives. 

The find started Uncle Bill on a new 
adventure. He came to recognize an- 
other culture, an intermediary one be- 
tween the Folsom and the Basket Mak- 
er, the only such culture so far ac- 
knowledged in that archeological gap 
of eight or ten thousand years. 

Then came the drouth, the dust 
storms that lifted farms in Cimarron 
County. Uncle Bill was well in the 
way of becoming a county farm agent 
without any cattle to vaccinate, any 
horses to drench, any field on which 
to plot contour plowing. His neighbors 
moved back to Arkansas, to Missouri, 
to the home folks, but he stayed—and 
found a most extraordinary circum- 
stance. The wind had swept all the cul- 
tivated ground away, spreading it in 
a thin layer to the Atlantic. This left 
a new surface exposed, one that Uncle 
Bill recognized as probable Folsom. 
On this new surface were stone tools 
that had sifted out of the ground. As 
the wind continued to blow, it con- 
tinued to expose vast stretches of sub- 
soil that had been surface four, eight, 
ten thousand, maybe fifteen thousand 
years ago, when the lake expanses in 
front of the last great glacier were 
slowly evaporating. 

Here Uncle Bill found those mysteri- 
ous Folsom points which exhibit the 
best workmanship in stone to be found 
on this continent. He now has three or 
four hundred specimens, probably the 
best collection of its kind in the world. 

When one considers his scanty edu- 
cation and his family burdens, Uncle 
Bill’s progress in an exacting science 
seems unbelievable. Yet it is those very 
disadvantages that have made him ac- 
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complish what he has. His geographic 
position has given him a most fertile 
archeological field. His scanty school- 
ing has freed him from pedagogic 
bias. His family has given him the in- 
centive for a most absorbing research. 

After fourteen years the four sons 
are out for themselves. The youngest 
studies archeology at the University of 
New Mexico. But still, every Sunday 
and holiday, the daughter, the mother, 
and Uncle Bill bend against the whit- 
tling western winds. Every Sunday and 
holiday, Uncle Bill’s “six-feet-one-in- 
his-stocking-feet” is etched against the 
dusty horizon. Beneath his forty-gal- 
lon hat sweeps a double cornucopia 
mustache. The wind strikes the wide 
hat brim, making it writhe and flatten 
against the crown. His high boots step 
among the debris of an ancient village. 
His keen eyes scan it for the identify- 
ing artifacts and the tell-tale earth- 
color. 


IN NEW HAMPSHIRE 
By Harran A. MarsHALL 


A worsted dyer by trade, Mr. Mar- 
shall finds his hobbies “an ever present 
help in trouble” in these days of en- 
forced leisure. 


Possibly the nearness of my home 
to the great Indian fishing and camp- 
ing grounds at Amoskeag Falls in 
Manchester, New WHampshire, had 
something to do with my collecting of 
Indian relics. I began by exploring the 
bank and shore of the Merrimac River 
near the falls. At first my reward was 
very small: a few flint chips and later 
a broken arrowhead. 

As time went on, more exact knowl- 
edge as to the location of camping 
grounds came into my possession. Not 
only arrowheads but spearheads, ham- 
mer-stones, and pottery were added to 
an ever growing array of the handi- 
work of the early residents of this lo 
cality. In my collection today are ar- 
rowheads and spearheads, axes, gouges, 
chisels, pestles, pitted anvils, plummets, 
sharpening-stones, hammer-stones, or- 
naments, and pottery, a total of five 
hundred and thirty-one perfect pieces. 
It is now nearly forty years since my 
interest was first aroused and still the 
site of an ancient camp ground holds 
the same old allure. 

One thing to be noted about this 
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hobby is the fact that no expense is in- 
volved. Of course one can buy relics 
but the buyer, if not expert, often finds 
that he has been deceived into purchas- 
ing a fraudulent specimen. 


FLORIDA, NORTH CAROLINA 


By Epna P. HorrmMan 


A case of poison ivy for every foray 
afield is no deterrent to Edna Hoff- 
man, M.A., 1935, Florida College for 
Women, reporter and school editor on 
“The St. Petersburg Times.” 


Although hunting Indians for sport 
has been extinct since the days of Buf- 
falo Bill there is still enjoyment to be 
found in hunting Indian arrowheads. 
For the last few years, on hikes cover- 
ing a sizable portion of the surface of 
Florida, we had been picking up ar- 
rows at random. We found them in 
fields, on land dredged up from the 
bottom of Tampa Bay, and along the 
Gulf beach. We did not find very 
many, it is true, but we did discover 
enough to convince us that somewhere 
—probably on the site of old Indian 
villages—there must be arrowheads 
galore. 

Old records have given us most of 
our clues. Travel books seem to have 
been as popular in the eighteenth cen- 
tury as they are today. Many of the 
settlers in the new world took trips 
into the wilds and then went home to 
England to write and be lionized—a 
la Richard Halliburton. These books 
are interesting for themselves alone. 
They paint vivid pictures of the early 
Indians, showing them in a far differ- 
ent light from the Elsie Dinsmoreized 
“noble red men” of the Hiawatha 
model. The aborigines of this country, 
as seen by those early campers, were 
as wild, as savage, and as full of weird 
taboos and strange sex practices as any 
of the tribes found in darkest Africa. 
Nor were the authors paragons of 
civilized culture. 

But more to our point, the explor- 
ers located villages with a fair degree 
of accuracy. For instance, William 
Bartram made a trip through central 
Florida in the early 1700’s, While the 
place names he uses are now long for- 
gotten it is not difficult, from his de- 
scriptions, to recognize the Suwanee 
and Withlacoochee Rivers. 

We also put our theory to work 
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this summer in the Piedmont section 
of North Carolina, with remarkable 
success. Using John Lawton’s History 
of North Carolina and Governor Wil- 
liam Byrd’s History of the Dividing 
Line, both written before 1710, we be- 
gan our search. Lawton described in 
detail a large settlement used by the 
Eno, Tuscarora, and Saponi tribes 
from 1700 to about 1750. This limited 
our search to a ten-mile strip of land 
stretching along both sides of the Eno 
River. Fine, but ten miles is still a 
sizable bit of ground. Next, we looked 
over the land and literally put ourselves 
in an Indian’s moccasins deciding 
where we would choose to camp if we 
were Indians. Evidently we were pretty 
good at Indian psychology. In one to- 
bacco field we picked up no less than 
forty-five artifacts in two hours. 

At the end of the summer our North 
Carolina collection included many dif- 
ferently shaped arrows, spearheads, 
scrapers, knives, and axes, made of 
flint, quartz, granite, and other less 
easily identified stones. Many are per- 
fect while others, although broken, 
are still easily recognizable. They show 
different degrees of workmanship, from 
the clumsy, crudely shaped tools of 
savages, to the beautiful, and finely 
chipped products of more highly civ- 
ilized tribes. There are mute sermons 
in these stones—the passing of a primi- 
tive culture before the powder horn 
and musket ball of civilization. 


RADIO IS MY HOBBY 
By Paut A. Goopwin 


Paul is sixteen years old and pians to 
become a chemist (not a radio opera- 
tor). His father, Reverend Hooper R. 
Goodwin, was considerably relieved 
when Paul’s second set no longer re- 
quired that father’s car be parked out- 
side the window. 

Write to the American Radio Relay 
League, West Hartford, Conn., for a 
copy of “How to Become a Radio 
Amateur.” 


GE OM ES TNX FER CALL. UR sIGs RST 
579 HR IN Titton, N. H. Wx HR CLEAR 
Es COLD. PsE grk Es QrA. AR WoXYZ 
pE WiILA Ar K. 


No, it isn’t Polish. To the initiate it 
is the plainest of plain English. And 
from thousands of amateur short-wave 
transmitters the world over it goes out 


on the air every hour of the twenty- 
four: 

“Good evening, Old Man, and 
thanks for the call. Your signals are 
very readable, fairly strong, and of fine 
clear tone as received here in Tilton, 
New Hampshire. The weather here is 
clear and cold. Please report on my 
signals, and give me your address. 
That is all. Station WoXYZ being call- 
ed by Station WiILA. All right. Go 
ahead.” 

My interest in radio, or, to be more 
exact, in “CW,” dates from three years 
ago, when with a borrowed short-wave 
receiver I began to listen to the “hams,” 
or radio amateurs. In a year I had my 
own receiver and transmitter, but that 
does not mean that I could operate the 
set. Until you are licensed, you must 
not cause the transmitter to emit one 
peep. So all my spare time in one sum- 
mer vacation was spent in learning to 
send and receive code at ten words a 
minute—a speed which seems pretty 
slow to me now—and in digesting 
enough of the theory of radio and de- 
tails of construction of apparatus to en- 
able me to pass the government exami- 
nation. In the fall I had the license 
and was free to go ahead so long as I 
obeyed the strict laws governing ama- 
teur transmission. 

“How do you call the party you 
want to talk with?” is a question 
often asked. 

The answer is that you don’t, unless 
you have made arrangements with him 
beforehand, so that he will be listen- 
ing, or unless you happen to hear him 
on the air. What you do is to send out 
a general call, and talk with any one 
who answers. Like this: 

I turn on the transmitter and clap on 
ear-phones. I then tap out the letters 
“CQ” over and over for, say, half a 
minute, and sign my own call: Wr- 
ILA. I repeat and this time add the 
letters: “Ar K,” which signifies that 
I am listening for a response. 

In the phones I hear my call re- 
peated several times, followed by “de” 
which means “from,” and then the let- 
ters of the station responding. 

When I hear his “Ar K” I send 
something like the gibberish at the be- 
ginning of this article, and then “qso” 
which is radio slang for “conversation 
is on.” With conditions favorable, so 
that we can hear each other’s signals 
through the many other messages 
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which are coming into the phones, we 
may continue to converse for half an 
hour. We then exchange “QSL’S” by 
mail: cards bearing the call letters and 
address of the station, and indicating 
when and under what conditions (as 
to static, interference, etc.) the qso was 
carried on. Every ham fairly papers 
his walls with these cards. 

It is the ambition of every ham to be 
able to print “WAC” on these cards, 
indicating that he has held code or 
phone conversations with hams on all 
continents. My own station is not fa- 
vorably located for distant reception, 
and I have reached only South Amer- 
ica and Europe besides, of course, 
North America. But there is one city 
—Oshkosh, Wisconsin—in which all 
the hams are said to be WAC’s. 

Distance, however, does not mean 
so much in short-wave transmission as 
the uninitiate might suppose. For ex- 
ample, there was recently a man seri- 
ously injured in New York State. His 
nephew immediately turned on his 
transmitter and sent out an emergency 
call, intending to have it relayed to 
the hospital on Long Island. He suc- 
ceeded, and the message got through in 
a few minutes, but it travelled via 
Port Maria, Jamaica! And when, in 
December, 1934, an earthquake oc- 
curred in the little republic of Hon- 
duras, a ham there established contact 
with a group of amateurs in far-off 
Detroit who stood by ready to transmit 
calls for aid from the stricken area. 

There is always the chance that 
thrills in plenty will come ticking in 
through the phones, as they did in 
October, 1934, when a ham on the 
west coast, carrying on a qso with a 
friend, heard a weak signal calling that 
same friend’s station. He at once in- 
formed the other of it, and stood by to 
let the message come through. It came 
from a disabled lighthouse. 

Condensed from the official maga- 
zine “QST” of the American Radio 
Relay League, the story is this: The 
lighthouse had been battered by a gale 
of increasing intensity for hours. Seas 
had swept over it, hurling heavy stones 
through the lantern glass and flooding 
all quarters. The telephone cable was 
carried away, breaking communica- 
tion with the mainland. The heating 
system was put out of commission, 
the light was smashed. Word must be 
sent to the mainland at once. 














Fortunately the keeper understood 
the science of radio transmission, and 
fortunately, too, he was the sort of man 
who does not know when he is licked. 
He tore apart his broadcast receiver 
for necessary parts, and out of these 
parts, together with bits of board, tin- 
foil, bread wrappers, a brass door-knob, 
pieces of brass, a lead pencil, and other 
junk, he actually managed to throw to- 
gether the crudest possible transmitter 
and receiver. Tuning the receiver and 
listening, he heard the two hams carry- 
ing on their qso, and called one of 
them, giving him the emergency mes- 
sage to be relayed to the superintendent 
of lighthouses at Portland, Ore. With 
the help of those two amateurs and 
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two others who later joined in, com- 
munication was kept up for several 
days until the crew was rescued by the 
Coast Guard. 

Such dramatic happenings are rare, 
of course, but the relaying of much less 
exciting traffic is the most fascinating 
part of this hobby. For example, sup- 
pose you want to send word to your 
aunt in California that it’s a ten-pound 
boy and both doing well. You give me 
the message and your aunt’s address. 
I set my transmitter to the frequency 
of 40 meters and call “C Q 6” because 
California is in the sixth district. Per- 
haps a ham in Utah answers, because 
Utah is also in that district. I give him 
the message and address. He contacts 
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a ham in California, at the other end 
of the state, we will suppose, from 
your aunt’s home. The Californian 
takes the message, sets his frequency 
at 80 meters, which is better for short 
distances, and calls C Q for a ham in 
your aunt’s city who takes the mes- 
sage and telephones it. If we have 
good luck it doesn’t take long. There 
is no charge for such service; but 
on the other hand we do not guaran- 
tee that the message will finally get 
through. 

It’s a great hobby, and not too ex- 
pensive. Oh, you can put all the money 
into it that you please. The stars are 
the limit. But with a moderate outlay 
there is endless enjoyment. 
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LTHOUGH the autobiography of the 
famous actor-manager Sacha 
Guitry was published in French 

in 1934 and in English in the late au- 
tumn of 1935, it does not yet seem to 
have attracted the attention of Ameri- 
can readers to the extent its merits de- 
serve. It is one of the most brilliant, 
witty, charming, sparkling collections 
of reminiscences that I have read in 
this century; it is also remarkable that 
in so brief a space—for it is a short 
book—there are crowded so many 
facts, so many diverting anecdotes, and 
so many pungent comments on the 
education of youth, the art of the actor, 
and the psychology of actors and of 
audiences. I have never read a con- 
temporary book which seems so wholly 
and exclusively French—French in 
turns of expression, in wit and intelli- 
gence, in exquisite irony, in the realis- 
tic sense of fact. Although, in spite of 
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By William Lyon Phelps d 


national boundaries, human nature is 
the same everywhere, there are methods 
of expression and mental attitudes 
that are surely national. No one on 
earth could have written this book ex- 
cept a Frenchman. 

The title in the original is Souvenirs 
with the subtitle Si j'ai bonne mé- 
moire. The English translation, beauti- 
fully rendered by Lewis Galantiére, 
is If Memory Serves. There are many 
illustrations and portraits in both. Mr. 
Galantiére’s occasional footnotes have 
much of the keenness of the original 
text. For example, in translating a sen- 
tence difficult to render with precision 
and perfection in English, the transla- 
tor’s footnote says, “For those readers 
familiar with French, ‘qu'il me ferait 
tourner en Russie et qui m’a fait tour- 
ner en bourrique.’ For other readers, 
my regrets.”—Tr. 

Sacha Guitry, as every one likely to 
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buy the book knows, is the son of the 
late Lucien Guitry, one of the bright 
stars of the Parisian stage from about 
1890 to his death some years ago. I saw 
and heard him many times over a 
period of many years. After Coquelin’s 
death, he was chosen by Rostand for 
the title réle in 1910 of Chantecler. In 
1903 I saw Lucien Guitry in Alfred 
Capus’s comedy L’Adversaire and in 
1924 I saw him as he gave an entirely 
new interpretation of Moliére, the 
shock of which was partly absorbed by 
the audience in a before-the-curtain 
speech by the great Antoine. Sacha 
adored his father and Lucien was in- 
ordinately proud of his son; but they 
were both hot-tempered and hair-trig- 
gered, and so one night after they had 
both appeared in a play, they quarrelled 
and did not see each other for thirteen 
years! 

All persons interested in the educa- 
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tion of boys and girls will find much 
to think about in the first eighty pages 
of these memoirs. The boy Sacha kept 
being transferred from one prep school 
to another; he went to eleven. And so, 
from the age of six to the age of eigh- 
teen, he was without any real educa- 
tion at all, and after that, made no 
pretence of seeking any. His peregrina- 
tions however gave him opportunities 
for observation of teachers, pupils, les- 
sons, and methods; and his summary 
is worth serious meditation. 


The time we lose in school is lost during 
the most precious period of our lives... . 
am convinced that we are extremely intel- 
ligent between the ages of eight and fourteen 
years, and that most of us are less so between 
fourteen and twenty, much less. ...I1 am 
quite ready to agree that the professors in our 
institutions of higher education are superior 
people, but I insist that it is at the beginning 
of our education that we should be confided 
to remarkable men. If, from our earliest years, 
we were given the taste for work, we should 
thereafter learn soon enough what our needs 
are; for I believe that we learn easily and 
usefully what we need... . 

All the originality that we possess between 
the ages of eight and fourteen—our natural 
aptitudes, our individual gifts—are dead at 
the time of our eighteenth year. Of course 
these gifts may return later, but what time 
lost! 


In my own case, I was a brilliant and 
eager student from the age of seven to 
the age of thirteen; then I went under 
a cloud and was near the foot of the 
class for two or three years; then I 
emerged and thereafter—except in 
mathematics—I had no difficulty in 
staying in the first flight. 

But Mr. Guitry also says something 
that applies I think not only to the 
education of children, but to that of 
college undergraduates. It seems to me 
ridiculous that in most colleges today 
lectures and recitations are regarded 
as a penalty for the dull and lazy; all 
the students are trying to get on the 
“Dean’s list” which means that if they 
are sufficiently intelligent or indus- 
trious, they will not have to attend 
classes regularly. The implication, of 
course, is that they are more brilliant 
than their teachers; and should not 
have to be forced to listen to the stu- 
pidity of specialists. I have maintained 
that college classes should be so con- 
ducted that those who are dull or lazy 
or incompetent should be refused the 
privilege of attending them. They 
should be forced to study alone or with 
a private tutor until they can show 
sufficient ability to be readmitted. 


Therefore I was pleased by Sacha 
Guitry’s statement, 


Classwork should be passionately interest- 
ing. Of course for this we should have to have 
passionately interested teachers, people con- 
vinced of the beauty of their mission—and 
not poor crocks whose chief characteristics are 
their mediocrity and commonplaceness. 

I dream of the time when a master will be 
able to say to a pupil, “You behaved badly, 
and I shall punish you. You will not be al- 
lowed to attend class.” Vous n’avez pas été 
Sage, tantot. Pour votre punition, vous n’as- 
sisterez pas @ la classe. 


In his comments on contemporary 
dramatists and actors, he is frequently 
epigrammatic. Discussing the person- 
ality of Octave Mirbeau, author of Les 
Affaires sont les Affaires, he says, 


Bien des gens de lettres ont cru quiils 
n'aimaient pas Mirbeau. 
Erreur. 
C’etait lui qui ne les aimait pas. 


There are thrilling descriptions of 
Sarah Bernhardt and of Edmond Ros- 
tand at rehearsals; and of many others 
as well. Many Americans will espe- 
cially enjoy the account of his first jour- 
ney to America, and his witty comments 
on the famous American producer, Al 
Woods. One day Sacha Guitry had told 
a newspaper man in London who had 
asked him if he would like to go to 
New York, that he would immediately 
accept a favorable offer from a director. 


That same evening my friend C. B. Coch- 
ran walked into my dressing-room .. . ac- 
companied by a pleasant-looking untidy man 
with a cigar in his teeth who shook hands 
with me and said, “You sail on the Leviathan 
on December 13th and open in New York on 
the 27th. You play eight consecutive weeks at 
dollars a week, and I pay your trans- 
portation both ways.” 

Here is the man. He is about fifty-two or 
fifty-three years old. You look at him and 
think he has a belly: he hasn't: simply, he 
wears no braces. You see a great deal of his 
shirt, particularly between his vest and his 
trouser band, and it is usually a gigolo color 
—pale pink or sky blue. . . . You look at 
him and say to yourself, “He is certainly 
brutal but very kind.” Very kind he is, but 
if he is brutal, he never shows it. You would 
not say he looked distinguished, but he is un- 
failingly considerate. He seems always to be 
wearing out old clothes; yet when you look 
closely you see that his clothes are always 
a 

Apart from the terms of our contract, every 
one of which he fulfilled, the man made me 
the craziest promises—and kept them all. 


As Sacha Guitry had just been de- 
scribing various swindlers, his splen- 
did appreciation of the honesty and 
straight-forward dealing of the Ameri- 
can is all the more impressive. 


More Studies in Murder, by Edmund 
Pearson, is an admirable addition to 
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the works of our foremost American 
master of criminology from the liter- 
ary point of view. These essays and 
narratives and short stories are written 
with great skill and with compelling 
excitement. At the same time they are 
valuable treatises on human nature, told 
in concrete form. 


Stars and Telescopes, by the accom- 
plished Director of the Franklin Insti- 
tute in Philadelphia, is the latest and 
best of all books on popular astronomy. 
What more need be said? Both the 
text and the numerous illustrations are 
equally clear. 


Bold Blades of Donegal, by Seumas 
MacManus, would have delighted 
Mark Twain, and it will delight all 
who love to read stories of boyhood, 
told with the glamor of reminiscence. 
Now when to these features, common 
to all humanity, is added a vivid pic- 
ture of village and country life in Ire- 
land, with all the customs and super- 
stitions and poetry of that incompar- 
able land, the reader has constantly in- 
teresting knowledge and information 
added to his pleasure. 

And it is not only for pleasure, 
though there is plenty of it, that Amer- 
icans should read Will Irwin’s Propa- 
ganda and the News. It is our duty to 
read it. 


Letter from the distinguished drama- 
tist, St. John Ervine. 


. . » How odd that Twain should have 
thought little of Dickens! Meredith, I remem- 
ber, made what seems to me a fatuous re- 
mark when he said that Pickwick Papers 
would not live, and gave as his reason the 
fact that it is the essence of Cockneydom. I 
should have thought that a book which con- 
tained the essence of anything had a fair 
prospect of immortality. It must gall Meredith 
in heaven to hear that Dickens is always “out” 
of our public libraries, while Ais works are 
always “in,” mouldering on the shelves. Men 
of genius appear less able than ordinary peo- 
ple to recognise genius. Tolstoy thought little 
of Shakespeare, Ibsen thought Tolstoy was a 
fool, and Strindberg foamed at the mouth 
every time Ibsen’s name was mentioned. .. . 

That, I suppose, is natural: the genius is 
so busy seeing his own point of view, that he 
either cannot see any other person's or is an- 
noyed with it when he can. It is a comic 
reflection that one has to be an ordinary per- 
son to recognise variety of genius or see more 
than one point of view. But I should have 
thought that Twain would have loved Dick- 
ens. I shall break my heart if anybody tells 
me that Dickens could see nothing in Mark. 

Has anybody, besides me, pointed out that the 
great American authors, Emerson, Walt Whit- 
man, Mark Twain, Edgar Allan Poe, and the 
rest all belong to the period of your history 
when your people could be called homoge- 


















neous? Lincoln belonged to that homogeneous 
age. There hasn't been greatness in American 
literature since its people became heterogene- 
ous, and there won't be until they become 
homogeneous again. Cleverness, yes, any 
amount of it—glimpses even, of genius—as 
in Sinclair Lewis, Susan Glaspell, Willa Cather 
—but genius itself, no. That woman, Emily 
Dickinson, had a hint of it, and I suspect that 
Edna St. Vincent Millay belongs to the great 
tradition, but I'm waiting, as I am sure you 
are, for the authentic genius. Eugene O'Neill 
looked at first as if he might be the man, but 
alas, alas! ... All that dreary, half-high- 
brow stuff about masks and psycho-analysis. 
I'd give the whole of Strange Interlude and 
Mourning Becomes Electra for the poetic 
spirit that suffused Beyond the Horizon. But 
I've not lost hope of O'Neill. The poet in him 
is not dead, but snoring. Why don’t you wake 
him up? 

Did you ever see Edna St. Vincent Millay? 
I met her once, on my first visit to America, 
but I remember her very vividly: a wispy, 
pale girl with a thin body, but a vigorous 
mind and an assured manner. John Drink- 
water and sh- and I were to speak at one of 
those interminable dinners in which your 
countrymen delight: dinners that go on and 
on and on, with innumerable courses and ter- 
rible bouts of oratory. There were thirteen 
speakers that night, and the only comfort I 
had was that John Drinkwater was the thir- 
teenth. I was the twelfth. My God, how bored 
I was. But in the middle of the orgy of 
speeches, Edna Millay rose up to speak, and 
she sauced everybody. My heart leaped within 
me. Thank heaven, I said to myself, some- 
body's being cheeky! She was wearing a 
white dress, and she looked pathetically 
young, but she talked well, and she’s a poet. 
Hardy liked her work. I once heard him say 
50. 
Professor Carlton Wells’ reference to let- 
ter-writing interests me. I like writing letters, 
and think the modern habit of scribbling 
notes is deplorable. We're cheating posterity 
when we send the barest lines to our friends, 
for we are robbing those who come after us 
of all hope of intimacy with us. I suppose our 
letters are poor because we take for granted 
everybody's familiarity with ordinary events, 
through the newspapers and the radio. (We 
call it the wireless.) We do not say what we 
think of current events because we assume 
that current events are everybody's knowledge 
and there is no need, therefore, to maintain 
them. But supposing all reference to King 
George's death were omitted from private 
correspondence on the ground that everybody 
knows he is dead, how little posterity would 
glean from newspapers of the private person's 
feelings about him. We loved our king. I 
can’t hope to make you realise how much we 
loved him, how very dear that simple, sincere, 
unaffected English gentleman was to his peo- 
ple, but you'll have seen the newspaper re- 
ports of the way in which great crowds have 
stood in queues five miles long to pay their 
tribute of respect to his dead body. Queen 
Victoria was a venerable being, almost a 
legend to us; King Edward was a likeable, 
human person, but we weren't sure of our- 
selves with him; King George, however, com- 
manded both our respect and our affection. 
We liked him and we admired him. Insensibly 
he grew into our love, and we never saw the 
old man without pleasure. I think his life is 
a remarkable proof of the way in which up- 
right character prevails. His early manhood 
was overshadowed by the fact that he was 
not the heir; then when the Duke of Clarence 
died, he was in the shadow of the Queen and 
of his father. Edward VII was so popular that 
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there seemed no hope of any popularity for 
George, and the facts of his reign, at the be- 
ginning, were not auspicious for him. The 
war might have wiped him out. After it was 
over, his son's popularity looked as if it were 
going to throw him into another and deeper 
shade. But somehow, nobody can tell ex- 
actly how, the King came through his op- 
pressions and troubles to our inalienable love. 
There isn't a taint of insincerity in the 
demonstrations of that love at this moment. 
The King’s death was a bitter blow to us. 
We did not believe that he was going to die, 
and the swiftness with which the end came 
was profoundly shocking. 

Did I ever tell you the story of the little 
Elizabeth and her grandfather? He was very 
fond of the child, and had her to play with 
him while he was convalescing after that 
bad illness. One day she was naughty and 
refused to be good. “Very well,” the King 
said to her, “if you won't behave properly I'll 
leave the room!" She made no sign of amend- 
ment, and the King walked away. He had 
scarcely gone when the child cried out, in an 
agitated voice, “Grandpa England! Grandpa 
England!" and the King came running back, 
fearing she had hurt herself. “You forgot to 
shut the door after youl” she said when he 
had returned. 

King Edward the Eighth has started well. 
Everything he has done, however small, seems 
to have been right. I think he'll be a very 
fine king, entirely different from his father, 
but no less liked. The first thing he did after 
his father’s death was to have all the clocks 
at Sandringham, hitherto kept half an hour 
fast, put right. I shall not be cowardly 
enough to refuse to see something symbolic 
in that act. 

But talking about letters, I remember in 
the War asking to be allowed to censor the 
letters of the men in my battalion. I thought 
I should learn from them what the private 
soldiers thought about the War. They never 
mentioned it, except to wish it were over. 
All their references were to small domestic 
events. “So glad you went to Aunt Pollie’s 
on Sunday and had a nice teal" Things like 
that, much more important and much more 
enduring than war. I'd give the world— 
wouldn't you?—for a bundle of letters, not 
intended for publication, written by Anne 
Hathaway? Or a bundle from Shakespeare 
to his friends, to his wife, to his daughters 
and his son? 

I didn't intend to burden you with this 
effusion when I started to write to you, but 
I felt in the mood to write—one ought not 
to write letters unless one is in the mood— 
and your letters always provoke me to say 
something. 

P. S.: A friend in Liverpool has just sent 
me a cutting from a newspaper published in 
that city. It seems that young women between 
16 and 20, aspiring to be secretaries, had to 
sit for general knowledge examination. One 
of the questions asked was “Who is St. John 
Ervine?” Two of the answers were “one of 
the men who attempted to climb Mount 
Everest, but never returned,” and “he lived 
a long time ago and was canonised by the 
Pope.” 


THERE ARE NO FLIES 


With reference to the Salvation 
Army’s singing this song, Mrs. Wm. 
P. Wyman of Santa Barbara, Calif., 
writes me: 


In the January “As I Like It” I notice 
speculation in regard to a certain Salvation 
Army song of long ago. 
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Forty-five years ago I was living in the 
small city of Charlotte, Michigan, and just 
across the street was the Salvation Army 
“Barracks.” Often I saw a band of happy 
Salvationists, led by a man named Beardsley, 
march forth singing, “There are no Flies on 
Jesus.” It shocked me a little at the time, 
and probably that is the reason I remember 
it so well, 

Mrs. T. C. Kunkle, of Miltonvale, 
Kansas, writes me: 

There was a song in use some forty or 
fifty years ago dealing with Jesus's freedom 
from flies and I heard it sung with amazing 
fervency and gusto. Not infrequently bands 
of some Pentecostal faith—not however the 
Salvation Army—congregated on the tree- 
clad banks of the classic Chauqua (Iowa) 
(which being translated means skunk), some 
mile and a half from my home. To my 
knowledge and observation they indulged in 
some weird and violent proceedings . . . and 
I actually heard the doggerel in question run- 
ning thus: 


There may be one or two 

Big green flies on you. 

There are no flies on me 

And there are no flies on Jesus. 
There are no flies, 
There are no flies, 

There are no flies on Jesus. 


It may be that this song originated 
with one of these sects, and was later 
taken over by the Salvation Army. 


Here is an amusing letter from the 
architect Mr. Frank Ayres Wright, of 
Summit, N. J., showing the difference 
between oral and sculptured expression: 

There is a finely worded bronze plate in- 
scription in Sibley College at Cornell. One 
day Dean Kimball and President White were 
looking at it. Said the Dean, did Ezra Cor- 
nell really write that? Well, said Prexy, “I 
dressed it up a little.” Prof. Kimball told me 
very likely Ezra Cornell really said, “Look 
here, White, I want a place where every boy 
and every gell can study anything they damn 
please,” and then White dressed that up. 

Mr. Wright adds that fifty-seven 
years ago when he was a Cornell un- 
dergraduate on the occasions when 
the Reverend Joseph Twichell preach- 
ed at the college, Mark Twain always 
came over from Elmira to hear him. 
One evening there at Psi U Mark 
Twain, Twichell, and Bayard Taylor 
were the guests of honor, and were 
forced to listen to a long original poem 
recited by an undergraduate! (I can 
imagine Mark’s profane whispered an- 
notations). Then Twichell, asked for 
a speech, told the story of his experi- 
ence with the sea-captain who explain- 
ed Elijah’s miracle with the prophets 
of Baal—the story that Mark later made 
immortal. 

Referring to Ezra Cornell and An- 
drew D. White, mentioned above, it 
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would be interesting if we could al- 
ways have what the hero said rather 
than what the history-books say he 
said. For two years I took Professor 
William Graham Sumner’s graduate 
course in American history. Sumner 
told us that the Revolutionary com- 
mander never said “in the name of the 
great Jehovah and the Continental 
Congress.” What he said was, “Come 
out of there, you G—— D—— old 


galoot!” 
THE CLOSING SCENE 


When Mr. Hadlock of Duluth, Minn. 
wrote me (see “As I Like It” for last 
December) about T. B. Read’s poem 
“The Closing Scene” and I told him 
I had never heard of it, the reference 
drew a flock of letters, extracts from 
some of which I have already printed. 
A particularly interesting one has come 
from Mr. Henry Butler Schwartz from 
Wailuku, Maui, Territory of Hawaii: 


Fifty-two years ago I committed “The Clos- 
ing Scene” to memory and recited it in my 
college literary society. . . . Read had a ver- 
satile career. He turned his hand to many 
things, and probably thought of himself as 
a painter rather than a poet. Some time in 
the late sixties, my mother took me to see 
Read's picture “Sheridan's Ride,” then on 
exhibition in old Melodian Hall, Cincinnati. 
It was a huge thing. Sheridan on his black 
horse, waving his sword, surrounded by a 
mob of panic-stricken blue-coats to whom 
he is saying “Come on, boys, we're going 
back!" (I wonder where it has found a final 
resting-place.) At intervals, the crowd seated 
themselves and some one, probably Professor 
Murdock, Cincinnati’s pet celocutionist, re- 
cited the poem. 

Another of Read's poems, “Drifting,” has 
had a considerable vogue, and is found in an- 
thologies which do not contain “The Closing 
Scene.” ...I1 only remember the opening 
lines. . . . My college chum and I were re- 
turning from a Y. M. C. A. international con- 
ference. Neither of us had ever seen a body 
of water, which we couldn't see across, and 
we couldn’t resist the chance for a round trip 
by lake steamer from Chicago. Going, Lake 
Michigan was as still as a mill pond, but on 
our return a cyclone swept across the lake, 
and mowed a swath half a mile wide through 
the city of Racine. The white capped waves 
and a pair of water-spouts, which we saw 
racing across the water, fascinated us, and 
we went to the bow of the boat to watch 
them. As we stood there, growing more and 
more shaky on our feet, my chum came over 
to me and began to recite. 

“My soul today 
Is far away. 
Sailing the Vesuvian bay. 
My little boat, 
A bird afloat.”—— 


That was enough—then things came to a 
climax. I have spent many months on the 
ocean since, but have never been so seasick 
as that afternoon and night on Lake Michi- 
gan.—And I have never had any desire to 
read the rest of “Drifting.” 


And here is an interesting letter 
with an anecdote illustrating former 
international amenities, which comes to 
me from Mr. Edwin C. Torrey, of St. 
Paul, Minn.: 


I cannot agree with R. Hadlock of Duluth, 
Minn., whose communication in your de- 
partment of the December Scrisner’s assert- 
ed that Thomas Buchanan Read's fine poem, 
“The Closing Scene,” has been ignored in the 
various anthologies of American poetry... . 

But I do agree with Mr. Hadlock that 
Read should be read. “Sheridan’s Ride,” that 
great favorite of our early school days, is not 
a true measurement of his poetical abilities. 
Rather, he reached the near heights in his 
poems of country life, such as “The Closing 
Scene,” the “New Pastoral,” “The Stranger 
on the Sill,” and “The Deserted Road.” Here 
his muse delighted in the common and hum- 
ble subjects borne in upon him in years when 
as a farm boy he roamed the picturesque 
country adjacent to the Susquehanna in Penn- 
sylvania. 

If we are ever to have a school of Ameri- 
can pastoral poetry, Read’s noble verse will 
deserve a place alongside Bryant’s, Whittier’s, 
Lowell's, and Longfellow’s. Of fanciful poems 
his tender and musical “The Brave at Home” 
always charms and captivates, and his “Revo- 
lutionary Rising” stirs our blood. 

Read was a distinguished portrait painter 
as well as poet. He spent several years in art 
centers of Europe. When he was introduced 
in Civil War days to Lord Alfred Tennyson, 
that egotistical Englishman, ignoring the cus- 
tomary social amenities, gave burst to the fol- 
lowing: “I have in the past had a liking for 
your country, but as it is now plainly going 
to the dogs I feel bound to tell you that you 
must not look for sympathy or aid from us 
Englishmen.” 

“Do not disturb yourself, Mr. Tennyson, 
about our country,” replied the American. 
“We don’t care a d—— either for you or your 
aid or sympathy. We propose to fight this 
thing out ourselves, regardless of Europe. 
John Bull and his noble family can go to 
for all us. We Americans are not going 
that way.” 

Tennyson’s reaction was that of the tradi- 
tional bully. Instead of offending, Read's 
comeback seemed to have a mollifying ef- 
fect. “Thereafter,” wrote Read, “he treated 
me quite decently.” 

The account was taken verbatim et litera- 
tim from a reprint, probably in some Chicago 
daily, of an article written by a London cor- 
respondent to The Philadelphia Press and 
apparently first printed in that paper. I am 
75 years old, and I clipped the article and 
pasted it in my scrapbook, which is on my 
desk as I write this, 50 years or so ago. The 
reprint clipping gives full credit to The 
Philadelphia Press. 1 regret that I failed to 
set down the date. The following headlines 
appear over the reprint: 





TENNYSON AS A BARON 


The Vainest and Most Eccentric 
of Great English Poets 
Agony of Composition which made the 
Man a Baron and a Millionaire 
His Interviews with Read and Sumner 


To give further assurance I will quote por- 
tions of the article directly preceding the ac- 
count of the meeting of Tennyson and Read, 
as follows: 

“Numberless instances might be cited of 
his (Tennyson's) rudeness, so notorious over 
here (England), that persons who know him 
are not likely to place themselves in the way 
of it. His egotism and self-absorption are so 
great as to leave no room for manners. . . 
Congenial companionship means, to his mind, 
incessant and unmeasured flattery. If the dear- 
est of his friends should criticise his work, or 
mention his faults, their relation would be 
sure to undergo a sudden change. 

“Charles Sumner, being abroad in 1857, 
met Tennyson, and the senator, never remark- 
able for modesty, talked to the poet of Amer- 
ican politics and his own position toward the 
south and slavery. He soon perceived that the 
Englishman was very impatient under his 
discourse, and recognizing the familiar truth 
that a man is a bore who talks about himself 
when you want to talk about yourself, he 
dropped the subject in order to let his com- 
panion play bore. 

“Tennyson seized the opportunity at once. 
As they were in the library he took down a 
volume and asked ‘Have you ever read the 
“Princess?” * 

“Sumner replied that it was one of his 
favorite poems. 

“ ‘Read it, then,’ demanded the bard, push- 
ing the book toward him. Although fully con- 
scious of the extreme delicacy of reading 
verses before their author, Sumner opened to 
the page and began. He had not finished 20 
lines before the Briton almost snatched the 
volume from his hand, saying: “This is the 
way it should be read.’ 

“Then in his high, pompous, chanting 
tones he recited the greater part of the poem, 
affording his compulsory listener no chance 
for a word. Sumner endured it all without 
protest; but he never, it is said, called on 
Tennyson again—never, never, never.” 


THE FANO CLUB 


Two distinguished additional mem- 
bers are Miss Annie Jennings and Miss 
Alice Lounsberry, both from New 
York. 

I had supposed that Professor and 
Mrs. Henry Perkins of Trinity Col- 
lege, Hartford, Conn., were the only 
persons who had ever been both in 
Fano, Denmark, and Fano, Italy; but 
one evening recently when I was speak- 
ing about Fano and the Browning 
poem, a young gentleman, Mr. Egon 
Wedell, told me he was born in Fano, 
Denmark. I admit him instantly to all 
rights and privileges. 


NAMES OF BOOKS DISCUSSED, WITH PUBLISHERS 


If Memory Serves, by Sacha Guitry. Tr. by L. 
Galantiére. Doubleday Doran. $3. 
More Studies in Murder, by Edmund Pearson. 

Smith and Haas. $2.50. 


Stars and Telescopes, by James Stokley. 
Harpers. $3. 

Bold Blades of Donegal, by Seumas Mac- 
Manus. Stokes. $2. 


Propaganda and the News, by Will Irwin. 
Whittlesey House. $2.75. 
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means that to date I am a man 

without an effective nation-wide 
party, though there are many million 
voters in about my frame of mind, split 
up among a dozen small parties and 
movements and the liberal wings of the 
big parties. My conviction is that cap- 
italist industry has run us up a rapidly 
narrowing blind alley, and that the fu- 
ture of the country is in the hands of 
the farmers. As distinguished from the 
industrial employers and their employ- 
ees, both of which groups are alien to 
the basic American tradition, the farm- 
ers comprise the one large group 
which is ethnically, culturally, morally, 
politically, and economically a unit. 
They are the custodians of the fact of 
America and, when capital and labor 
have reached their impending stale- 
mate, will rise, I believe, to define the 
future.” 

Chard Powers Smith speaks for him- 
self and apparently for a great floating 
group of liberals all over the country. 
Poet and paleontologist, whose Annals 
of the Poets came out last fall and whose 
epic of evolution Prelude to Man ap- 
pears this month, Mr. Smith says that 
at the moment his political interests 
seem to be eclipsing both his poetic 
and paleontological ones. Next summer 
he plans to make a tour of some of the 
country’s agricultural regions, in order 
to strengthen or weaken his present 
convictions of the essential integrity 
and potential dominance of the farmers. 


T am an American Liberal, which 


Pearl Buck’s books on China, from 
The Good Earth through her most re- 
cent The Exile, have in a few years al- 
most become classics. Since her return 
to this country she has not been blind 
to the American scene and “Crusade” 
is one of her first stories about it. 


Whether it’s tennis tournaments or 
what, that has taught Helen Wills 
Moody that fortune is fickle and there- 
fore that it’s a good idea to be chary 
of planning for the future, she says that 
she is prejudiced about telling of her 
plans. “First, because I have scarcely 
any and they are only vaguely formed, 
and secondly, because if you never tell 
of your plans for the future, you never 
have to explain why they have not 
worked out—that is, if they do not 
work out. To all appearances, you seem 
to be doing as you wish to do, and at 
the same time you have saved all the 
time that you would otherwise have 
spent in explaining.” Conservatism like 
that from the world’s greatest woman 
tennis player is worthy of note. Al- 
though she thinks that it is immediate- 
ly regarded as an affectation if a tennis 
player says that he likes other things 
or is doing other things besides tennis, 
she confesses that she spends consider- 
able time in her studio whose ceiling 
is twenty feet high. “To measure up 
to its perfect light, its space and air, I 
should have to be a very good painter 
indeed.” About her writing she will 
not comment, “since practically all ten- 
nis players say they are authors.” 


James Truslow Adams, whose recent 
series of articles on “The Crisis and the 
Constitution” has received nationwide 
editorial comment, in “Enforced Gam- 
bling” turns his attention to the finan- 
cial situation and its effect on the social 
and psychological aspects of our living. 


“Two days from the South,” though 
fiction, is written with a thorough 
knowledge of the facts of the dust 
storm areas of Kansas, for John Herr- 
mann spent two months there during 
the spring of 1935 as a reporter for the 
Farmers’ National Weekly. He is the 





author of What Happens and Summer 
Is Ended and was co-winner of the 1932 
ScriBNer’s short novel contest. 


After a youth spent in Rye, N. Y., in 
Kentucky, North Carolina, and Penn- 
sylvania, Edmund Watkins worked in 
rapid succession at being an automobile 
mechanic, an automobile salesman, at 
a temporary job with the United States 
Forest Service, in two different lumber 
camps, one in Pennsylvania, one in 
West Virginia, and once at being deck- 
hand on a St. Lawrence River freighter. 
Since then, when not at his regular job 
of being secretary to a partner of a 
New York stock-exchange firm, he has 
been writing steadily. His only outside 
interests are music, painting, and Joe 
Louis. Franklin Watkins, the painter 
who won the 1931 Carnegie Interna- 
tional, is his brother. 


Probably no question is more before 
the mind of America just now than 
Who Owns America? and To Whom 
Does the Future of America Belong? 
America has for a long time been tossed 
cheerfully back and forth from Com- 
munists to Fascists and back again by 
economic and literary prophets, and 
others, and recently a new group, the 
“Agrarians” and their followers, have 
risen to claim it as their own. To this 
group, the South, and what it typifies, 
is full of hope. To V. F. Calverton, ed- 
itor of The Modern Monthly and coun- 
try-wide lecturer, it is the seat of a 
declining culture. Mr. Calverton’s latest 
book, The Passing of the Gods, ap- 


peared in 1934. 
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“The South is a Bulwark” is John 
Crowe Ransom’s answer. Mr. Ransom 
is a poet whose latest book is Two Gen- 
tlemen in Bonds, an essayist, co-author 
of I’ll Take My Stand, a Southern Agra- 
rian and Professor of English at Van- 
derbilt University in Nashville. 


Doctor Blanche C. Weill, with her sis- 
ter, was the first after Anne George to 
introduce Montessori work into Amer- 
ica. She served for several years as 
Montessori director in this country and 
specialized, after 1915, at Doctor Mon- 
tessori’s suggestion, in work with 
crippled, paralyzed, “nervous,” and re- 
tarded children. In 1927 she spent the 
summer studying with Doctor Alfred 
Adler in Vienna. Since then she has 
been, among other things, a “hidden” 
psychologist in one summer camp and 
an open one in another. She is at 
present a consulting psychologist and 
one of the group leaders in the Child 
Study Association. The best known of 
her books are The Behavior of Young 
Children of the Same Family, and Are 
You Training Your Child to Be Hap- 
py? “For the Parents’ Sake” was writ- 
ten at the request of one of them. 


Harold M. Fleming, author of “Men- 
tal Hygiene for Economists,” graduated 
from Harvard as a Socialist in 1920, 
worked a year in Europe, and a year in 
Russia (1922-23) in famine relief; a 
year in China as a newspaper man; a 
year in the New Orleans Cotton Ex- 
change in statistical work; a year in 
Washington on railroad statistics; and 
seven years in La Salle Street and Wall 
Street brokerage houses as security an- 
alyst and then market letter writer. 
Last year he ghost-wrote a book on 
psychiatry; and now he is Wall Street 
correspondent for an international daily 
paper published in Boston. “I found 
psychiatry a useful antidote to the 
harsher elements of a New England 
upbringing, as well as to many of the 
emotional elements in modern eco- 
nomic theory. ... I turned Republican 
before I went into the brokerage busi- 
ness.” 


Both volumes of selected essays ed- 
ited by William and Kathryn Cordell 
—Moulders of American Thought and 
American Points of View—contain ar- 
ticles by Louise Maunsell Field. “Our 
Destructive Idealism” is another com- 
ment on an American point of view. 


BEHIND THE SCENES 


Miss Field is well known as a book 
reviewer and for her book talks before 
women’s clubs and other organizations, 
as well as for her magazine articles 
and essays. 


HERE is no way of estimating the 
different points of view, the num- 
ber of interpretations which may 
be read into a given article or story. It is 
a common experience to receive, all in 
one mail and about one article, praise, 
blame, sympathy, advice, and—which 
would be hardest for an editor to bear, 
if it were not so amusing—criticism for 





OUR AUTHORS SAY 


“Meanwhile the only dangerous 
threat to the public peace comes, 
not from the Liberals, not even 
from the Communists, but from the 
Mrs. Dillings, the D. A. R.’s, the 
Liberty Leaguers, the K. K. K.’s, 
the sitters on the lid, the Reaction- 
aries.” 


Chard Powers Smith. P. 257 


“One does not watch the fluctua- 
tions in the price of one’s home or 
of one’s mortgages or sound bonds 
in the same emotional state as one 
watches the gyrations of the stock 
market.” 

James Truslow Adams. P. 273 


“I had an almost complete lack 
of interest in learning for the sake 
of knowing something. ...1 was 
a cup hunter in the field of schol- 
arship.” 


Helen Wills Moody. P. 268 


“You must train for business or 
for the liberal arts. To attempt to 
train for both at the same time, as 
the business man expects the col- 
leges to do, is merely to bedevil 
the process.” 


Sempronius. P. 285 


“Farmers are bad medicine for 
Marxists.” 
John Crowe Ransom. P. 299 


“Children should be allowed the 
occasional privilege of sacrificing 
themselves for their parents.” 


Doctor Blanche Weill. P. 309 














something which a reader saw in an 
article but which was never there at 
all. Last year we published an article 
by the English essayist and novelist, 
John Cowper Powys, in which he eulo- 
gized our Middle West, saying that 
from there might rise a new civiliza- 
tion to rejuvenate the world. It was 
somewhat surprising to receive, a few 
days later, a letter from an irate Ne- 
braskan saying that he thought it about 
time we stopped bringing in foreigners 
to criticize the Main Streets, the back- 
bone of America. Yet even this was 
welcome with the rest, for reader re- 
sponse is dearer to an editor’s heart 
than the most golden silence. 

This month penetrating and under- 
standing letters of criticism have come 
in. Edward L. Finley writes from Tuc- 
son, Ariz.: 


Academic Freedom 


Sir: In “What Is Academic Freedom?” by 
Gerald Chittenden (February Scripner’s) the 
author makes the statement that “the teacher 
is responsible to society as it exists in his time 
and country.” I think that this statement is 
open to criticism. A teacher is responsible to 
mankind and not to the form of society in 
which he finds himself. Society in this sense 
has never been more than a blundering form 
of human associations; a tool—not always a 
good one—to serve the needs of mankind. 
One's responsibility to mankind might, there- 
fore, demand radical change as in revolution; 
whereas a sense of duty to a form of society 
is all too likely to demand the support of a 
particular form even though such support is 
inimical to the greater good of mankind. 

Mr. Chittenden says further “To draw pay 
from a university organized under a capital- 
istic society, and then to attempt the destruc- 
tion of that society is commercial dishonesty 
and cannot, by any stretch of the imagina- 
tion, be the foundation of intellectual hon- 
esty.” The second part of the statement is mis- 
leading; intellectual honesty can have its 
foundation only in one’s convictions. If a 
teacher believes that the capitalist system 
should be overthrown, he cannot be intel- 
lectually honest if he supports it, even though 
he has a commercial obligation to do so. 


Mr. Chittenden replies from St. 
Paul’s School, Concord, N. H.: 


Nothing But Respect 


Sir: Thank you for the copy of Mr. Finley's 
letter. 

Certainly, as he says, a teacher is respon- 
sible to mankind. Mankind, however, has al- 
ways found it necessary to coalesce into 
groups, at first small and later large. Mem- 
bership in these groups provides security and 
other desirable ends, but involves the sacrifice 
of primitive liberties. The responsibility of a 
teacher, or of any other man for that matter, 
to mankind, cannot be direct, but must pass 
through the channels of the prevalent organi- 
zation in order to become effective. The right 
to revolt, and the not infrequent necessity for 
revolution, involves a separation from the 
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HAT wouldn't mothers and fathers 

have given in Colonial days to guard 
their children against the diseases which 
today your doctor can prevent? 


Three of the scourges which formerly took 
thousands of lives can be kept under con- 
trol. Every child, and adult too, can now 
be protected against smallpox, diphtheria 
and typhoid fever. 


Smallpox has practically disappeared in the 
States where vaccination is widely prac- 
ticed.. In communities where families ignore 
this protection, it still smoulders, though 
protected families are safe. 


Diphtheria is rapidly being stamped out by 
immunization against it. Nevertheless, 3,000 
children in this country died of it last year. 
Have your baby inoculated when he is six 
months old. A later test will determine 
whether or not further inoculation is de- 
sirable. Then, should diphtheria break out 
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in your neighborhood, he will be immune. 


Typhoid claims comparatively few victims 
except where suitable sanitary and preven- 
tive medical practices have been neglected. 


Your doctor can tell you of the means that 
are used to check epidemics of scarlet fever, 
whooping cough and measles — and of the 
vaccines, antitoxins and serums which soften 
the attacks of these diseases and make the 
after-effects less damaging. 


If, when you were little, you escaped serious 
consequences from any or all of these dis- 
eases, you were lucky. Don’t let your child 
run the same risks. At the time of your 
child’s regular physical examination, the 
doctor will be able to advise concerning im- 
munization and the building up of resistance 
against disease. 


You are welcome to a free copy of “Out of 
Babyhood Into Childhood.”” When you ask 
for it please address Booklet Dept. 536-S 
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group and war against it. Such war is honor- 
able when waged from the outside; it is dis- 
honorable when waged from the inside. In 
this connection, distinction should be made 
between actual revolution and_ desirable 
change. 

Mr. Finley, in his second paragraph, takes 
exception to my statement that a man owes 
a duty to his employers simply because they 
are his employers. I quote his last sentence: 
“If a teacher believes that the capitalist sys- 
tem should be overthrown, he cannot be in- 
tellectually honest if he supports it, even 
though he has a commercial obligation to do 
so.’ I do not see how the commercial obliga- 
tion can be thus disregarded. If a teacher be- 
comes convinced that the capitalist system 
should be overthrown, he should be ashamed 
to get his living by serving it. The intellectu- 
ally honest—the honorable—procedure, is to 
break relations with the system and attack it 
from the outside. This is what Norman 
Thomas has done, as well as many other able, 
honest, and admirable socialists. Such men 
deserve nothing but respect from their op- 
ponents. I cannot, for example, imagine Mr. 
Thomas drawing pay from a conservative in- 
stitution and at the same time undermining 
its foundations. He is not only too honest; 
he is too intelligent. 


To many, the article “Philandering 
Wives” in our February issue appeared, 
as we felt it was, a warning to those 
who might be tempted to go and do 
likewise. To others, it appeared in a 
different light. From Parkersburg, W. 


Va., came the following: 


Morals of the People 


Sir: I have read the article in ScriBNER’s 
February issue, “Philandering Wives.” 

I was surprised and regret that ScriBNER’s 
would accept and publish an article of that 
character. 

Is it not the duty of such a publication as 
yours to consider the morals of our people, 
especially the young? 

This article certainly will have the effect 
of making many people believe that there is 
not much wrong in participating in such 
“affairs” and that it is being done to a very 
large extent, with the partial security of “birth 
control,” and may influence many to com- 
mence indulgence in such practices with the 
belief that they may thus secure many thrills 
and forbidden “pleasures” of life without the 
loss of much of their self respect or honor. 


From Mrs. Phoebe Bailey of Ur- 
bana, IIl.: 


“Take Gold With You” 


Sir: I had read your “Philandering Wives” 
in February’s issue and was giving it some 
thought (smugly, as a successfully married 
woman would do!) when I met a friend. He 
is a man close to eighty, who was a leader in 
educational circles for over torty years and 
whose experience with life has been varied 
and deep. And as we talked I spoke tritely 
and said, “Times have changed.” And he 
agreed that much had indeed changed; that, 
as a matter of fact, practically everything he 
now used in his daily life was either new or 
so changed in form as to be virtually new. 
“But,” he added, “honesty, faith, and good 
plain thinking do not change.” 


BEHIND THE SCENES 


(Continued from page 320) 


This is, of course, the answer to Philan- 
dering Wife, and obvious when expressed so 
simply. And I am moved to write these 
lines, impatiently—that one old enough to 
be both wife and mother should be so naive- 
ly simple—but also sympathetically; for your 
Philandering Wife is obviously young and 
disillusioned. She has been married nine 


years, she has three small children and life 
stretches on rather bleakly—and her only 
error, it would seem, was that she wanted 


Romance. And unfortunately, she thinks she 
has a case—that perhaps no other young 
woman married any number of years from 
one to nine has felt life was over because 
Romance had fled. If this were true, I ven- 
ture to say that even our facile divorce courts 
could not handle all the cases! 

As a matter of fact, her error was not in 
wanting Romance at any cost, but in failing 
to do a bit of plain thinking; to differentiate 
between pity and a clear view of the 
situation; and to remember, as my friend 
said, that honesty and faith do not change 
with the calendar date. 

She will think I am an old fogey whose 
romance is so far behind that I have for- 
gotten its actuality. She'd be surprised! I'll 
admit I havé almost forty years to my credit; 
and if hardships seem to lengthen the time, 
you could add many more. But I have not 
forgotten. 

I entered my own marriage directly from 
college—a spoiled young thing with no prep- 
aration other than a fairly extensive trous- 
seau and a romantic idea of what it was all 
about. My husband had an assistantship in 
a large University and earned $1200 a year. 
I thought of fraternity dances, my position 
as a “faculty wife,” and friends coming into 
dinner. But the war came and dreadful illness 
all through the community. Prices 
were so high that our small salary hardly 
covered necessities. And I never saw my hus- 
band except when he was physically and 
mentally exhausted and when his conversa- 
tion did not consist mostly of where to find 
enough ampules of camphorated oil for 
those students who were ill! And I asked 
myself wearily at the end of that first year 
as I scrubbed floors, washed dishes, and 
turned out apologies for dinners—Where was 
my beautiful Romance? 

Then the war was over and a baby ar- 
rived—as babies do. And now my husband 
must work for Advance Degrees, long weary 
hours out of each day. At the end of the 
second year I asked again, How could ro- 
mance live when you blindly went about from 
day to day always trying to catch up on dirty 
dishes and clothes, with the additional re- 
sponsibility of a baby for whose care you had 
no training, and with a backache added to 
your heartache. 

The third year and we must pack up and 
go away for a Doctor's Degree and live (on 
borrowed money) in three of the most awful 
furnished rooms I ever hope to see. The 
trousseau by this time was worn pretty thin, 
tempers were short in such crowded quarters 
and dispositions harassed by the insecurity 
of the future. And then another baby, and 
illness, and accidents and family difficulties 
with “his” family and “my” family. 

Philandering Wife has recalled to me all 
these years as I look back over twice the 
length of her married life. And what does 
my achievement record say: A happy and 
completely satisfying home—not luxurious, 
but comfortable; a husband, successful and 
well thought of in his profession and ad- 
mired in his community; two healthy sons of 
whom I am justly proud; and myself ap- 
proaching middle age in the security built 


self 


spread 





upon understanding and good faith and not 
upon the belief that all my difficulties lie con- 
quered in the past. And I have learned that 
if marriage is a contract, it is also life; that 
in hard times one must have recourse to 
something more substantial than material 
things; and that “if you would sail the In- 
dies for gold, you must take gold with you.” 


From Ludington, Michigan, comes a 
letter from Mr. William F. Heldstab: 


Romance of a Different Kind 


Sir: The confession entitled “Philandering 
Wives,” in your February issue reveals two 
major errors. 

First a wrong appreciation of life's values. 
Second that sex is the central motivating power 
of successful married life. 

After the writer of this article learns from 
her experience that her house has tumbled in 
upon her she vaguely hopes that some will 
reassure her of what she has secretly believed 
to be the truth about a true romance. Now she 
would have some one of the gods say to her: 
there are values in the marriage relation more 
wonderful than the gratification of the sex 
urge. 

I suggest that she read again the story of 
our progress as a nation—and note the powers 
which drove our fathers and mothers into the 
face of privation and danger and so to success. 
What was that dynamic force that made us a 
nation of home loving citizens, a people of 
great resources, a people who became the lead- 
ers among the nations of the world in much 
that is grand and good? Indeed it was a 
romance of a different kind. 

The Brownings enjoyed a romance which 
all of us could rightly covet, two souls united 
in their pursuit of beauty and truth. This does 
not exclude the sex expression but puts it in 
its proper place. 


For obvious reasons the following is 
anonymous: 


“In a Trap” 


Sir: I have just finished reading in your 
April issue the four criticisms—all by doctors 
—of Nancy Hale's story, “Love Is Not Love.” 
It was interesting to me that all the articles 
were by doctors. I wonder if the doctors 
know the emotional lives of their patients? 

To me Miss Hale’s story is only too true. 
It would be a fair picture of my own life 
if the positions of the man and woman were 
reversed! I know because I am the wife of a 
diabetic. The position of the husband ér wife 
of a diabetic is just as pathetic as Miss Hale 
makes it in her story. Patients do not reveal 


their love lives to their doctors. True, the 
patient seems to enjoy a fairly normal life. 
But we the husbands and wives are “in a 
trap!” 


From the book This Man Landon, by 
Frederick Palmer: 


We know his formal education and the 
training of his career. But there is another 
kind of education which comes from reading. 
Landon goes over lists of books in the ad- 
vertising pages of the Atlantic, Harpers, and 
Scripner’s and selects the latest books he 
wants, history, biography, finance, and eco- 
nomics. (For lighter reading he is devoted to 
O. Henry and likes a detective story.) 
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A Mill for the Millions 








Bethlehem’s continuous sheet-strip mill to 
serve the needs of new increasing markets 
is being completed at Lackawanna, N. Y. 

Steel, once largely dependent upon the 
capital goods industries, has become a sup- 
plier for millions of consumers. 

Under the paint of the automobile are 
the steel sheets of fenders, hood and body. 
Flat-rolled steel is increasingly used as the 
basic material for wash-basins and bath- 
tubs, in window frames and sashes, in a 
myriad of applications where low cost, 
adaptability and durability are important. 

Flat-rolled steel can be lacquered and 
beautified to meet the designs-of a Lescaze, 
or used for as mundane a purpose as a tar 
barrel. It is the major example of ‘‘con- 
sumers’ goods’’ which has developed dur- 
ing the past five years. 

We are convinced that flat-rolled steel 


is the outstanding new steel requirement 
of today and tomorrow. That is why, in the 
depths of the depression, Bethlehem Steel 
decided to build a continuous sheet-strip 
mill at Lackawanna, N. Y., near Buffalo, 
at a cost authorized up to $20,000,000. 

This continuous mill rolls steel sheets 
into great lengths, of 900 feet and more, 
known as “‘strip.”’ This is effective 
production to a degree hardly dreamed of 
10 years ago. The economies of this type 
of manufacture are creating ever-expanding 
uses for steel. Markets for flat-rolled steel 
are expanding to a degree which has not 
been approached at any previous time in 
the history of steel. 

This new continuous sheet-strip mill has 
an annual capacity of 600,000 tons. It incor- 
porates the most modern designs, benefiting 
from the total experience in continuous 
sheet mill practice. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY 
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y If I Should 


By Katherine Gauss Jackson 


@ Spring in the city. 
book. . . . Russia and the Olympics share the spotlight. 
. Bayreuth and the Austrian Festivals. . . . Alaska, Cape Cod. 


Cape. 


Ever Travel 
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European Tours suit your mood and pocket- 


. . The North 
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t's beginning to be pretty enchant- 
ing here in New York for those 
who ride the Fifth Avenue buses 

every day, preaching the bright little 
lesson, I suppose, that you'll have a 
hard time escaping beauty whatever 
direction you travel in the Spring of 
the Year. I’m not sure whether the 
spring green came first to the grass and 
weeping willows by the Pond in Cen- 
tral Park, or whether the cherry blos- 
soms and the four hundred rabbits 
were earlier by a day or two, in coming 
to the fountains and the Plaza at 
Rockefeller Center, but I think it was 
about the same time and that was al- 
most a month ago. Now there are be- 
ginning to be pink and white blossoms 
around the Pond at 76th Street, pinker 
and whiter than ever over the gray 
wall of the Park, and for quite a while 
the flower carts have brightened the 
streets of the upper reaches between 
Fifth and Madison Avenues. Giant 
branches of yellow forsythia, standing 
long-stemmed in pails, overshadow 
with their tall sunshine the little carts 





ot daffodils, tulips and roses, and lure 
the enthusiastic and unwary, now de- 
scended from the bus, to buy and spend 
the rest of the day getting it in and out 
of elevator doors, in and out of every 
vase in the apartment, and finding none 
big enough, into finally disposing of it 
gently and with despair, in the bath- 
tub. 

And what is the result of all this? 
A serene content at being in the city 
in the springtime? Anything but. More 
likely a raging urge to get out where 
cherry blossoms are for sitting under or 
living by, and not for looking pretty 
against gray walls, and where forsythia 
rather 


graces the bushes it 


than my tub; and, if immediate at- 


grew on 


tempts at city-escape fail, at least a sit- 
ting down with folders in hand to de- 
cide what to do when summer will per- 


mit an exodus. 
Europe 


The folders are canny. They sense 
your mood. SPRING TOUR OF EU- 
ROPE is the first thing that greets the 


Union Pacific Railroad 


THE GRAND TETONS SEEN FROM THE JACKSON HOLE COUNTRY, WYOMING 


eye in one folder, though you sail June 
5. The picture that goes with it shows 
people strolling on the outskirts of the 
Bois and is labelled “Springtime on the 
fashionable boulevards of Paris,” and 
they have won. Already the old nostal- 
gia is creeping over us. Paris, the 
itinerary starts, then Avicnon. “Les 
beaux messieurs font comme ¢a” of 
course (and I shall hum the nursery 
tune all day), and on a spring morn- 
ing we saw the Papal Palace and the 
Old Walls and the Cathedral, thank 
you, and my sister got very ill indeed 
from eating the French equivalent of an 
Esquimo Pie, and we saw the statue of 
Louis des Balbes de Berton de Crillon, 
that bravest of brave French generals, 
L’homme sans peur, dead now these 
three hundred years, yet lived so fear- 
lessly that to this day they know him 
only as “brave Crillon.” Then Nice, 
on the itinerary, Monte Caro and 
Mentone, Pisa, Rome, Frorence and 
on through the Italian hill towns, 
through Switzerland, the Rhineland, 
Holland, London, and home on July 
19. $660 is the fare. 

And that is only a start. There is 
Tue Renaissance Tour, THE RoMANCE 
Tour, Great Britain By Motor, Ev- 
RoPE Otp anv New, and finally Tue 
Granp Tour leaving New York July 1 
and returning September 6, costing 
$897. Each of these tours is under the 
direction of a professor leader, a thor- 
ough student of the particular world 
you are exploring with him. 


Russia 


Yet this summer it is really Russia 
and the Olympics which share the spot- 
light on the European stage. The 
Olympics, coming in the middle of the 
summer, from August 1 to 16, at Der- 
lin, are nicely timed to allow for plenty 
of travelling around before and after, 
and Russia, as we were saying, is the 
other performer in the main ring. We 
have seen Russian movies and news 

(Continued on page 18) 











DECORATION DAY CRUISE: 
Columbus,on May 29 for 9 days visiting Nassau and Havana. 


SUMMER VACATION CRUISE: 


Reliance, on June 26 for 42 days to Iceland, Spitzbergen, 
Norway, Estonia, Russia, Finland, Sweden, Denmark, Germany— 
Stopovers ideal for XI" OLYMPICS, Aug. 1 to 16, Bertin, GERMANY. 


1937 WORLD CRUISE: 


Reliance, January 10 for 136 days, Eastward through the Med- 
iterranean, visiting 37 ports, 30 lands on route of 31,570 miles. 


Literature, Immediate Reservations Advisable. 


57 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


ATLANTA, C. & S. Bank Bidg. BALTIMORE, 323 N. Charles St. BOSTON, 252 Boylston St. BUFFALO, 11 W. Genesee S!. CHICAGO, 130 W. Randolph St. CINCINNATI, 230! Carew Tower 
CLEVELAND, 1430 Euclid Ave. DETROIT, 1205 Washington Bivd. HOUSTON, 515 Cotton Ex. Bldg. LOS ANGELES, 620 So. Hill St. MEMPHIS, 317 Cotton Ex. Bldg. NEW ORLEANS, 1713 Amer. Bonk Bidg 
PHILADELPHIA, 1711 Walnut St. PITTSBURGH, 407 Wood St. SAN FRANCISCO, 289 Post St. SEATTLE, 5532 White-Henry-Stuart Bidg. ST. LOUIS, 903 Locust St 
EDMONTON, 10057 Josper Ave. MONTREAL, 1178 Phillips Place TORONTO, 45 Richmond St.W. VANCOUVER, 525 Seymour St. WINNIPEG, 673 Main St 


A COMPLETE SERVICE, WITHOUT EXTRA COST, IS OFFERED YOU BY OUR LOCAL AUTHORIZED TRAVEL AGENTS. 
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BETWEEN NEW YORK AND CALIFORNIA (OR MEXICO CITY) —a new Grace 


sal every two weeks—all! outside 


fololel i wane llallale Maelo liury 


OR BETWEEN NEW YORK AND SOUTH AMERICA 


17 Caribbean and South American Cities!—Or to inte 


10,500 miles! 
ifiitacra:) n $500 
t or GRACE Line 


Felelael ite Wan @lilll-@melile Masti" laa) 


wel <: 


$p "CO 
or Oo r JzZcoO 


see your age 


rooms with private 


with roll-back domes which open to the sky 





ew York 


“Santa’’ 
outdoor, built-in tiled swimming 


Dorothy Gray Beauty Salons. 


baths; 


39-Day all-expense cruises to Val 


25 and 32-Day al cruises to Lima 


expense 


Chicago; San Francisco; Los Angeles 





Discover 
LIFE 
ANEW 
in the 
Rollicking 
INNS of 


AUSTRIA 


Heady wines of the Wachau, fiery “schnapps” 
Tyrol, flaky pastry of Linz, succulent fowl of aa 
burg ... From Vorarlberg’s frescoed hostelries to 





Vienna’s proud caravanserais you'll find the same | 


light-hearted love of life, the same gracious charm. 
Fare forth into Austria’s historic splendours, into 
her up-to-the-minute vacation lands, from inns 
that have known all Europe’s celebrities from feudal 
days to ours. 

Austria is Europe’s most inexpensive country. 
Overnight from all ports. Reductions up to 60% 
on railways. No automobile taxes. 

Festivals: Vienna, June 7-21. Bruckner at Linz, 
July 18-25. Salzburg, July 25—August 31. Passion 
Plays at Thiersee, Sundays, May to October. 

For itineraries with rates and fares, booklets on Austria, 
Vienna, The Gross-Glockner Road, Hunting, Fishing, 
Golf, consult your travel agent or 

AUSTRIAN STATE TOURIST DEPARTMENT 
630 Fifth Avenue, New York, Dept. 1 Circle 6-3667 








MOCKBA 


(MOSCOW) 


Where Asia meets Europe, the crossroads 
of the world. No European journey is 
complete without a visit to the new, 
dynamic Russia. Moscow, its capital, can 
be reached from London by plane in 17 
hours; from Berlin in 10 hours; from Stock- 
holm to Leningrad it takes 64 hours. Also 
train and steamer connections. 

Special conducted and independent tours, 
or a Soviet extension can easily be worked 
into your European itinerary. A special 
group under American Express leadership 
will leave New York July 14th on the 
NORMANDIE. Rates in Russia from $8 
Tourist to $15 a day First Class, all ex- 
penses included. 

“THE NEW SOVIET TRAVEL 
GUIDE BOOK” containing sample itiner- 
aries, descriptions, pictures, travel sugges- 
tions and unique full-page illustrated maps, 
will be sent you on request. 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 
TRAVEL SERVICE 


65 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
“Intourist’”’ Representatives 

















If I Should Ever Travel 


(Continued from page 16) 


reels, pictures of Russian schools and 
collective farms and factories, we have 
heard lectures, we have read the books 
of the emigrés so that we are familiar 
with every room in the old palaces. 
We have seen, in various exhibitions, 
the very intimate and pathetic furnish- 
ings of many of these rooms: the Cza- 
rina’s favorite miniature of her little 
son, an Easter present from the Czar, 
the tableware, the desk fittings, the pic- 
ture-frames and tapestries. Some of us 
have read Sidney and Beatrice Webb's 
valuable two-volume study of the new 
Russia, and the American mind seems 
bent on seeing for how these 
things fit together. Even nature is lend- 
ing her efforts to point the way to Rus- 
sia, for on June 1g there is to be a 
total eclipse of the sun, and eight 
women and twelve men from Harvard 
Observatory and the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology and groups from 
various other observatories either have 
already sailed or soon will sail to start 
the summer procession to Soviet Russia 


itself 


to view it. 

The first of the North Cape-Russian 
tourist cruises leaves New York on 
June 2. It gets you back to New York 
by August 7, if you’re rushed or broke, 
sailing from Germany, or you can stay 
there, take in the Olympics and come 
back later. The cruise is advertised as 
showing the answers to at least some 
world-wide problems. “Why has Den- 
mark been able to disarm in safety? 

. Why is Finland spectacularly 
prosperous? . What is the 
situation in Russia, not by second-hand 
report but as seen by one’s own eyes?” 
It would be worthwhile to go if one 
only got these answers, but when you 
get all the wonders of the north coun- 
tries thrown in—Iceland, Spitzbergen, 
the northernmost top of Norway, then 
Denmark, 


true 


Russia, Finland, 


Sweden, 





Courtesy Grace Line 


PUERTO VARAS ON LAKE LLANQUIHUE 


IN CHILE 

















and Germany—then you've got some- 
thing indeed for your $475 
the usual minimum rate for nearly all 
the North Cape-Russian tours. On this 
particular trip you stay in Leningrad 
for three days which is time to see the 
main places of interest—Peterhof, the 
Hermitage, in which hang famous can- 
vases of Rubens, Velasquez, Raphael, 
Rembrandt, and Titian, the fortress of 
St. Peter and St. Paul, the Winter Pal- 
ace, Tsarskoye Selo, Yousupoff Palace, 
Catherine’s Palace. Leningrad is also a 


and up— 


center for social and economic activi- 
ties today. One hundred and fifty sci- 
entific institutes have their headquar- 
ters there, and more than twenty uni- 
versities and institutes call in students 
from all over the Soviet Union. 
Further inland 
tional trip on this cruise, the capital of 
the Soviet Union. 
Another cruise, 


is Moscow, an op- 


forty-five days in- 
stead of forty-two, takes you to Lenin- 


grad and stops at Edinburgh on the 


way back, sailing from New York on 


June 29. 

A second forty-two-day cruise, going 
to Leningrad and the North Cape and 
permitting either 
Havre or Southampton on the way 
back, 
June 30. 

June 30 sees the departure of an- 
other North Cape-Russia cruise of the 
same duration, 
stantially the same fare—$495 mini- 
mum as I have mentioned—but on a 
different line which does not stop at 
France or England on the way back. 

You can see that the ways of getting 


you to sail from 


leaves New York the next day, 


the same stops, sub- 


there are numberless and still they are 
not exhausted, for two cruises to Scan- 
dinavia and Russia are scheduled for 
later in the summer. One sails July 25, 
returning August 28, and costs $360. 
Another sails 
tember 5 and costs $305. 
A very extensive North 


August 1, returns Sep- 


Cape-a nd- 


(Continued on page 21) 














ONE OF THE MANY LAKES SEEN ON 
ALASKAN CRUISES 
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via the Reyal Gorge 
or thru the Moffat Tunnel 


@ Experience the unforgettable thrill of 
crossing the majestic Colorado Rockies 
on your way to California. 


Take the world renowned Royal Gorge 
Route that goes up over the sky-high 
mountains via Tennessee Pass; or the new 
spoumnemee James Peak Route through 

e 6-mile Moffat Tunnel far below the 


ROUND TRIP RAIL FARES TO CALIFORNIA 


snowy summit of the Continental Divide. 
Via either route the magnificent pano- 
rama of mountain scenery is unfolded 
during daylight hours. 

This season’s low vacation fares and 
generally reduced travel costs, taken with 
the new refinements in railroad service, 
give your travel dollar a new value. 





For Standard Pullman travel 
For Tourist Pullman crave! \ 


Sleeper fare 
For Coach or Chair Car travel 


Correspondingly be feoes fon all eher places. 


The trains are air-conditioned as to all of the reg- 
ular cars—coaches, chair cars, dining cars, tourist 
and standard Pullmans. Economy meals, prepared 
in the diner and served at your seat, for as little as 
90c a day in coach, chair car and tourist cars. 


the ‘Daylight Scenic Routes.’ 








(aod 


r— MAIL THIS COUPON polvowine orrices 


Please send me, without cost, illustrated booklets 
and full information about a trip to California via 


from from 

St. Louis Chicago 
» « + $81.50 $86.00 
° “<<+- 68.80 

$4.35 57.35 


Go to California over either of these spectacular day- 
light scenic routes—without changing cars, without 
paying a cent extra fare; on the SCENIC LIMITED 
from St. Louis or the ARISTOCRAT or the 
OVERLAND EXPRESS from Chicago. 





MISSOURI PACIFIC LINES 
1605 Missouri Pacific Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 
BURLINGTON ROUTE 
1404 Burlington Bldg., Chicago, III. 
DENVER & RIO GRANDE WESTERN R. R. 
233 Equitable Bldg., Denver, Colo. 
WESTERN PACIFIC R. R. 
906 Mills Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 
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ww HOTEL- RESORT VW 
AND TRAVEL 
DEPARTMENT 


Established 1906 
FEATURED EVERY MONTH IN EIGHT PUBLICATIONS 


OUR GROUP OF QUALITY MAGAZINES 
Scribner’s Magazine, Atlantic Monthly, Current History» 
@ The Forum, Harpers Magazine, Mid-Week Pictorial 












(2 issues), Nature Magazine and Review of Reviews 
For space and rates in our departments write to 
THE WHERE-TO-GO BUREAU, Inc., 8 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. U.S. A. 































~ FRAVEL ; 
Tg aneee. DISCOVER 
E CHARMS OF 


NEWFOUNDLAND 


QUAINT 
fishing vil- 

lages clinging 
to grey cliffs; 
streams and 
lakes abound- 
ing with 
gamey fish; 
wild, untamed 
forests—that’s 
Newfoundland ... cool and bracing 
in summer. And that’s why you'll 
enjoy fishing, sailing, golfing, canoe- 
ing and sightseeing in this magic 
vacationland. Modern camps and 
hotels at attractive low rates. 

Write for free booklet, ‘‘ Come to Newfound. 
land,’’ to Newfoundland Information Bureau, 

620 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y., or New- 
foundland Tourist Development Board, St. 
Johns, Newfoundland, or any travel agency. 
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VERMONT 





Vacation in —— 


.--land of loveliness, where the glitter- 
ing Alps cast a magicspell over care-free 
hours. The “Playground of the World” 
is within easy distance of all Europe. 
Railroad fares have been reduced up to 
45% throughout the entire year to Ameri- 


THOSE GORGEOUS 
GREEN MOUNTAINS 







for new, handsomely-illus- 
trated free booklet,"* Unspoil- 
ed Vermont.” A thrilling pre- 








can visitors staying in Switzerland 6 or 
more days. Take advantage of them shis 
yearand revel in the beauty of Switzerland. 


Be sure that your itinerary includes a visit to his- 
toric GENEVA seat of the League of Nations. . 
Picturesque old BERNE one of Switzerland 
and THUN, poset oe to the B. E OBER- 
LAND...INTERLAK EN ant up to the JUNG- 
FRAUJOCH; then a trip over the LOETSCH- 
Pesce negnetnes wakes, Fe 
GORNERGRAT and the MATTERHORN. 
On to ZURICH, Switzerland’s Metropolis and 
LUCERNE the beautiful, where William Tell 
made history—and over the famous St. Gothard 
route to LUGANO-LOCARNO, basking in 
perennial sunshine. This suggestion is made for 
your comfort and enjoyment. Any tourist or 
steamship agent can book you. 








THIS YEAR... SEE 





‘AND THE 





Write for our beautiful Free album of Swiss Scenes. 
Ask for Packet WG-3. 


SWITZERLAND 








SWISS FEDERAL RAILROADS -~ 475 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 








CENTENNIAL 
CELEBRATIONS 


a tia Mac 


25 MILLION DOLLAR EXPOSITION } 
DALLAS » Opens June 6 


The Southwest's first World’s 
Fair. A genuine, old-time, West- 
ern Frontier Centennial at Fort 
Worth. More than 125 celebra- 
tions throughout the state. See 
Houston, Galveston, San Antonio, 
the Rio Grande Valley of Texas, 
colorful West Texas, and East 
Texas, home of world’s 

yay oe oil fields. Write 











and calendar of events. 

005 

TEXAS CENTENNIAL, ““"& 

State Headquarters, 16.c 
s, Texas. 

Please send illustrated literature 

on Texas and the Centennial 

Celebrations to: 

Name. 

Address 


City. 














State. 








MAINE EU R O P E’ 


Hotel Hamilton and Cottages 12th Season economical all-expense tours. Small 


. groups with personal service of experienced leaders 
N W. CAMPBELL, Directing. Wide selection itineraries. All-expense independent | 
travel also arranged. Cruise and oe 
effected on all lines. Write for Booklet 


CARLETON TOURS, 522 5th Ave. NY. |e 





Ocean ne assure cool days and restful nights. 

Golf, bathing, boating, fishing, dancing, tennis. 

Rates are moderate. Service & hospitality unexcelled. 
CHEBEAGUE ISLAND, MAINE 


Ask Where-to-go Bureau, 8 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Sor space & rates in our department 


MARYLAND 


BALTIMORE'S BEST 
$2.50 Single $3.50 Double 














When writing to these advertisers will you 
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The EMERSON HOTEL 


Baltimore Maryland 
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2 MONTHS’ TRIP $322 | 


MASSACHUSETTS | Round-the-World Tours $509-$645. One-Closs 
| “General” ships. Portland to Yokohama $172, Kobe 


py ket BEACH HOUSE ae $177, Shanghoi $198, Hong Kong $215, Monilo $215 


Golf. Surf Bathing. Tennis, ete. | OB Bhs. pe ees eee 
| veneiits « on land of an Ocean Voyage STATES STEAMSHIP “LINES, Portland, Oregon | 


MICHICAN ais MICHICAN 


WHERE TO GO IN MICHIGAN 


Tell us what you want to do ... we will give you 
detailed and unbiased information about Michigan 

. any activity ... any resort, hotel or section of 
the State .. . together with maps and pictures. 


MICHIGAN TOURIST ASSOCIATIONS 


Box S Lansing, Michigan 
State of Michigan co-operating 














W Vher e-to- ao B Burea u ? j= Rates on request. 
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view of your 1936 vacation-tour. 
Scores of eye-filling scenes such 
as greet you at every turn of the 
road in this land of mountains, 
lakes and valleys, gorgeous green- 
ery and famoushospitality. Varied 
country fun for all the family 
—described in this free book. 
Write VERMONT PUBLIC- 
ITY SERVICE, 47 STATE 
HovusE, MONTPELIER, VT. 


BASIN HARBOR LODGE On-Lake-Champlain 
Christian ownership-management catering to se 
lect clientele. Cordial, informal atmosphere. Mod 
erate rates. Hotel and 30 shore cottages. Golf 
course, tennis, sailing, fishing. Country-life cente 
of social and sport activities. Interesting literature 
A. - BE ACH, Host, . VERGENNES VERMONT 


SHANTY SHANE tece'Po: 


Lodge For 
Families 

Golf, Tennis, Water Sports, Good Cuisine 

Booklet. __Shanty y Shane, Ely, Vermont 


‘SOUTH HERO, VT 

CAMP » SKYLAND On Lake Champlain 
Tenth Season 

Christian Camp for adults and families 
#16- 6 - 820 per v week. M. K. Norton, Mgr. 


NEW MEXICO 


Rancho DE DIAS ALEGRES 


Altitade 7400 feet. 16 miles west of Las Vegas, New 
wonton in the Rocky Mountains. The Ranch Of 
appy Days is a modern Ranch combining Home 
Co! omtorte with Ranch Activities. Ride Mountain 
Trails thra Virgin Forest for health and pleasure 
Glorious days and COOL SUMMER NIGHTS. Booklet 











|FRANK J. TEAGUE, LAS VEGAS, N. M. 
TRAVEL 


May to September varist 
21 FIFTH AVE... NEW YORK 
_ 23 W Chicag 


Monroe 8t., 


oa uest Book 
VARSITY Tow Rs, 


“LISTED if TESTED” 


For 29 years WHERE-TO-GO departments now 
featured in 8 magazines have been especially 
noteworthy. 92.2 per cent of our space has 
been taken by old friends over a 5-year period 


__ TRAVEL ACCESSORIES _ 
Enjoy your trip 


Mothersills 


SEasiCn @aueoy 


akes’ Deck Activities” Enjoyable 
And Tea a Welcome Event 
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OW HERE-TO-GOoO 


HOTEL: RESORT & TRAVEL DEPARTMENT 
eee eo — Be _e OO a 
TRAVEL TRAVEL 

















mass’ SWEDEN! 
LAND OF SUNLIT NIGHTS 


American women are awake to the many ad- 

vantages of a summer in Sweden for them.) 

selves and their children. COMBINES PLEASURE 
More vacationed there last summer than 

ever before. WITH ECONOMY! 
The long days of health-giving sunlight—| 

the added time ovtdoors—the purity of the 

food— the scenic beauties — historic riches 


and, above all, the unfailing, kindly and hon Excellent liners . . . fares to suit every 


est Swedish hospitality that greets them purse... more than one sailing every 

everywhere— these are the important reasons week. A voyage you'll oney SO 

Xp ENSE OUTS why American women are selecting Sweden| fullest...combining delightful days 

for their summer holidays. at sca with happy economy. That's 

bee 2 IAN ROCKIES what travelers who Sail American 
with BA N b es exquisite bargains in art handicraft. | can ships! 
126 miles Ask your travel agent or us for our new | EVERY WEDNESDAY AT NOON 


P.S. By the way, shopping in Sweden is a delight are offered on these splendid Ameri- 
motoring AKE LOUISE “Lands of Sunlit Nights” TO IRELAND, ENGLAND, 











with complete travel detail of delightful journeys 
EMERALD rv in all the Scandinavian couutries—a treasure FRANCE AND GERMANY 
ADVENTURE CALLS eat pane = = 4 house of vacation guidance. Modern comfort and luxury on the 
finest ships flying the Stars and Stripes 
IN THE SPRING een ion, lacy ~ em ~— 2 SWEDISH TRAVEL —Weashington and Manhattan—for as 
, : P é i 7 » 
Slip away for a holiday in quaint a 5 sn ye a Golf|. 'NFORMATION BUREAU anti om SN Gee Soe 
d-World Québec. You have a ne Ras sulpharor foesh waver 630 FIFTH AVENUE Dept.U — NEW YORK More informal, yet wonderfully 
tryst to keep with the ome ools. Ride with cowboy guides. comfortable travel on Pres. Harding 
lus- and white of apple blossom and th y* t charming people.| ORIENT TOUR — First Class, Es- and Pres. Roosevelt for only $129 Cabin 
poil- fresh green of small leafed trees. ine, aaa oe SPpeop=. corted, Small Party (12), from Nancouver Class. $144 with shower. 
pre- “4 4 COLORFU uly #850 up th Year. 
our. Now is the time to browse _ 2 days each—Banff, Lake Louise. $55 To OURS, 3309 Berteau Avenue, Chic ago. WEEKLY DIRECT TO LONDON 
uch urely through the countryside, VisicoEmerald Lake, Side Trips. Stites : 
the uncrowded and undisturbed. The All-Expe oe A lecdthatietarcantl ---FORTNIGHTLY TO COBH 
— Norman farms and Manors are 6 WONDERFUL — _ aad — different — never-to- AND LIVERPOOL 
ried lovely in the soft ag so —_ H + SS eae as ta ae : $70 } ~~ % on + eee Lazy, leisurely crossings on “‘Ameri- 
mily shine, The wayside Inns are edie. 1 day Emerald “Aye tee CRUISES the palatial Clarke ships can One Class” liners, where whole 


comfortable and the rates Tours start Banff, June 18; or Field, June 20} from Montreal & Quebec. ship is yours—for only $100. Round 
reasona ble. The cuisine (until Sept. 15). Include motoring, hotel Ask your travel agent or tip $185. 

Canadienne unsurpassed. >» fcoom-meals, —" = fare. CLARKE STEAMSHIP COMPANY, LTD. Your travel agear will give you 
Low Roun rip a ares Dept. 37-B Dominion Square Bidg., Montreal further information about any of 


Your Local Information Bureau can : : : 
supply you with free maps and illus- See travel agent or any office of | these American services to Europe— 


trated booklets, or write direct to: CANA D IAN PA Cc I FI | Wace! Where-To-Go advertising covers be st prospects free. Consult him, or 


QuéBEC PROVINCIAL TOURIST | ~~ POCONO MTNS., PA. ™ 
a, . eee "TRAVEL IN BUCK HILL FALLS. PA. UNITED STATES 


SOVIET RUSSIA E 71H Only 3 hours from N.Y. | 
e Se The Geen Rood tehes vou Na & Phila. to The Inn. 300 
{ + + “SaaS T Tc . ; S eine | ag Golf, LINES 

— : ; a aRase 7 tennis, riding, concerts, No. 1 B’way; 601 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 

Where-To-Go Travel influence is world wide, - , ae , swimming, anion. pmo Onb ete pa diaded ~ cities 

TRAVEL ¥ ing, etc. Cool, “ty air. . p 

DROE "7 Ayes: t. 1400 ft erences 
EUROPE — 100 WAYS! ‘ THE OPEN ROAD j exchanged. Write Box 


From N York — Boston — Montreal — bec 
" "90 Days to Ten “Weeks 6 7 “i 690, Buck Hill Falls, Pa. 


TEMPLE TOURS, 245A Washington St, Boston “sh. Meee <——— Where-To-Go for June closes Apr. 29 
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(Continued on page 22) 







































These booklets, describing the many- 
sided vacation appeal of California 
and the Southwest, have helped plan 
countless western trips. They are 
yours for the asking. 


DUDE RANCH BOOK 
The whole Santa Fe dude ranch country, 


in pictures and simple, comprehensive 
text, with complete data on 70 ranches. 


INDIAN - DETOURS 


Those intimate by-the-way motor explo- 
rations of New Mexico's Spanish-Indian 
hinterland that have delighted thousands 
of Santa Fe patrons. 


GRAND CANYON OUTINGS 
The world’s most famous scenic master- 
piece—reached direct only via Santa Fe— 
as seen from the rim, and along the spec- 
tacular inner-Canyon trails. 


CALIFORNIA PICTURE BOOK 
The greatest of all vacation lands, from 
the mountains to the sea, from its desert 
oases to the cathedral quiet of the 
Big Trees. e 


Santa Fe's summer fares again will be at 
their all-time low, with no surcharge in 
sleeping cars. Delicious Fred Harvey 
meals, en route, may cost as little as $1.00 
oy day. The cool, clean freshness of Santa 

e air- - conditioned trains joins supreme 
comfort to economy for western travel 


And plan to see 
TEXAS CENTENNIAL 
SAN DIEGO EXPOSITION 
* 


e@eeeeeeaeeee eee @eeeeeon eee 
W. J. BLACK, P. T. M. Santa Fe System Lines 
1003 Railway Exchange, Chicago, Illinois 

Mail picture folders and fares 


from to. 





Name 











Address... 














If I Should Ever Travel 


(Continued from page 21) 


Russia study tour takes in two days at 
Moscow where “the passing show i 
picturesque with dozens of races that 
co-mingle in the Soviet Union’s capital, 
and animated by the fresh young will 
of a rejuvenated people. Shining new 
architecture towers above shadowy and 
mystery laden remnants of the old ré- 
gime. ... The people’s courts, the 
factory nurseries, modern schools, and 
the hygienic institutes are typical ex- 
amples of the new régime.” Here too 
are the museums and many of the 
things that are most familiar—photo- 
graphically speaking—to us all: The 
Kremlin, Red Square, and Lenin’s 
Tomb. 

A more thoroughly Russian tour 
than any of these, taking in beside 
Leningrad and Moscow, many parts of 
Russia as well as cities in adjacent 
countries—Kharkov, Kislovodsk, the 
Georgian Military Highway, Tiflis, the 
Black Sea Riviera, Yalta, Odessa, Kiev, 
Warsaw, and Danzig, takes fifty-one 
days, sails July 1 from New York and 
costs $685.50. 

The above-mentioned are all tours | 
where your plans are carefully made for 
you. I add the warning that nearly 
all of them are almost completely book- 
ed already and that if you want to have 
a part in this year of travel 1936, there’s 
no time to lose. It is always possible, | 
of course, to play the lone wolf and | 
travel by yourself or with your own | 
group and regular sailings exist for you 
to choose from, yet even these are fast 
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MEXICO 





filling up. 
BayREUTH 


I assure you this is no jest. Tickets 
for the Festivals at Bayreuth, for in- 
stance, in the days just before the 


¥ ver e 
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Swiss Federal R. R. 
| 
SPRING IN THE SWISS ALPS 





Mailed to You for ONLY 10¢ 


This Handsome 
Pictorial MAP 


of MEXICO 





Here’s the way to make that trip to Mex- 
ico even more interesting. This large hand- 
somely lithographed 7-color picture-map, 
13 X 21 inches, will guide you to those fas- 
cinating parts of Mexico not reached by 
ordinary tourists. 

See the native types in full regional regalia. 
Study the curious occupations and diversions 
you'll encounter throughout Mexico, including 
Uruapan, Lake Pdtzcuaro, Guanajuato, Jalapa, 
Puebla, Oaxaca, Tehuantepec, etc., etc. 

Simply write your name and address on the 
margin of this advertisement, enclosing roc 
in stamps or coin. 

Free descriptive travel folder gladly mailed 
on request. NATIONAL RAILWAYS of 
MEXICO, Alamo National Building, San 
Antonio, Tex. 








FOR THE CONVENIENCE 
OF SUBSCRIBERS 





Your address may be changed as often as it is 
desired. Please give present name and address and 


new address to which the magazine is to be sent. 





4 BOOK és a, COMPANION 
—_— 


Bound for foreign ports, or 
down east to Maine? Wise 
voyagers stop first at their 
booksellers. 


Fascinating new books tell of 
the little-known places that 
delight the experienced trav- 
eler or help the novice see 
the most for the least 
effort and expense. 


feeBOOKS 


make your holiday 
doubly enjoyable. 


AMERICAN BOOKSELLERS 
ASSOCIATION 





“Remember them with books” 























OLYMPIC YEAR 


1S THE WORLDS 


FESTIVE YEAR 
in GERMANY. 


HEN the Olympic 
Bellcallsthe youth 
of the world to 
Germany, it summons 
as well lovers of art, 
music, the drama... 
lovers of beauty and 
lovers of life. 


For, this year,Germany 
picys the leading role 
in the itinerary of 
transatlantic travelers: 


XITH OLYMPIC GAMES 


The Olympic Regatta at Kiel. 


MUSIC FESTIVALS — in 
Bayreuth and Munich. Con- 
certs, operas, dance 
tournaments. 


FOLK FESTIVALS—pictur- 
esque plays in medieval 
towns 
torical presentations. 














INTERNATIONAL 
CONGRESSES— will 


ments in their vari- 
ous fields of en- 
decvor. 


And in addition, 
Germany's eternal 
attractions, scenic 
beauty, famous health 
resorts. Railroad fcres 
reduced 60%. Travel 
Marks help to lift the dollar’s exchange value. 


Write for booklet 37. 


GERMAN RAILROADS 
ised 2 Vale), mel asia 


665 Fifth Avenue ‘at 53rd Street, New York 


mark new achieve- | 





and dramatic his- | 


—in Berlin, August 1 to 16. | 


| Olympics, are entirely sold out at this 
moment except for Parsifal on July 


> 


- 
| and Lohengrin on the 30th. Tickets are 
still available (at the time of going to 
press) for the performances between 
August 18 and 31, after the Olym 
pics. The train ride from Berlin to Bay 
reuth is a matter of about six and a ha‘! 
hours, and a 60 per cent fare reduction 
is available for all those foreign visi 
tors spending at least seven days in 
Germany. There is also a special plane 
service between the two places. Have 
your sports to your heart’s content from 
August 1 to 16. Then relax and have 





your music—but get your reservations 


| now! 
AustTriAN FEstIvats 


The music of Anton Bruckner, for 
many years organist at the Abbey of 
St. Florian, near Linz, will be cele 
brated again from July 18 to 21 in 
those very places by the Vienna Sym 
phony Orchestra, conducted the first 
two days by Adolph Trittinger and 
Robert Keldorfer and for the last two | 
by Bruno Walter. 

From Linz it is no great jump to 
Salzburg where from July 25 to Au 
gust 31 you can delight yourself with 
dramatic productions, opera, orchestral 
concerts, and cathedral concerts under 
1 


such dramatic and musical directors 


and conductors as Max Reinhardt, Ar 
Bruno Walter, and 


Felix v. Weingartner. 


turo Toscanini, 


ALASKA 


There seems little to connect the Eu 
ropean story with Alaska, and yet it is 
the fjords of the “Inside Passage” of | 
the North Pacific that will probably | 
hold out serious competition to Euro- | 


(Continued on page 24) 
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OLD FAITHFUL GEYSER IN YELLOWSTONE 
NATIONAL PARK 








THIS SUMMER~—6 fast, modern 
Streamlinets will be in operation, including Les Angeles 
Streamliner, San Francisco Streamliner, Denver Streamliner 
and the City of Portland. Speed!——Comfort!— A new ex- 
perience in safe, enjoyable travel! Avoid the discomforts 
and hazards of highway travel——GO BY TRAIN, 
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EUROPE ROUND TRIP 
cane, +167 seotait €: 


RUN-OF- AND UP for COMPLETE 


THE - SHIP eas DETAILS 


ARNOLD BERNSTEIN * RED STAR LINE 
17 Battery Place, New York City 





FOR THE CONVENIENCE of SUBSCRIBERS 
Your address may be changed as often as it is de 
sired. Please give present name and address and new 
address to which the magazine is to be sent. 








THE STATE OF MAINE 
HELPS YOUR STATE-OF-MIND! 


WueEn the weather blisters at home, it’s cool 
in Maine! If there were nothing more down 
here, that alone would help your state-of- 
mind. But there’s everything for every one 
in Maine! 

Here are 2400 miles of rock-bound coast 
and safe, sandy bathing beaches . . . the 
restful balm of fragrant fir-balsam . . . spar- 
kling lakes mirroring mighty mountains... 
wilderness and civilization near neighbors. 
You can ride, hike, camp, canoe, play golf 
and tennis in this vast and varied vacation 
State. Sail, swim, and fish in fresh and salt 
water. 25,000 miles of Maine roads let you 
motor in quick comfort. Fine hotels, inns, 
sporting-camps. Inexpensive, overnight stop- 
ping-places. Marvelous native foods. Mail 
the coupon now for more information. 





MAINE DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION—Tourist Service 
121 Longfellow Sq., Portland, Maine 
Send the NEW, FREE (936 Official 
Vacation Pamphiet—showing Maine 
fully photographed; describing every 
possible Maine vacation. 


Name_ 
a 
City 








State 




















If I Should Ever Travel 


(Continued from page 23) 


pean travel this summer. Here we have 
the mountain peaks, the white glaciers, 
the flowers in the valleys, the days of 
sunshine, the nights of the Midnight 
Sun that so many of us are apt to con- 
nect only with the transatlantic pas- 
sage to the North Cape. There are 
eleven-day tours from Vancouver 
which cost $110 which include meals 
and berth on steamer except at Skag- 
way where one and two-day trips have 
been arranged from what is called “the 
Gateway to the Yukon Country.” There 
are nine-day cruises for $90 and a five- 
day one from Vancouver every Wednes- 
day during the summer for $48. The 
route from Montreal and Toronto 
across to Vancouver allows many stop- 
overs and passes through Jasper Na- 
tional Park in the Canadian Rockies 
where the famous Jasper Park Lodge 
offers the most comfortable kind of 
stop-over accommodations, in surround- 
ings that for their grandeur and wild 
natural beauty are hard to beat any- 
where. 


Books for Your Library 
(Continued from page 7) 


ence to that system. ... Racialism is a 
myth, ...” Aside, alas, from the politico- 
economic insight of these English authors, 
the book might have been written by Amer- 
ican specialists, for the opinions here ex- 
pressed are those accepted by all true scientists 
wherever found. That Americans should read 
such a book is illustrated by the vogue of 
such mongers of racial fallacies as Madison 
Grant and Lothrop Stoddard. 


Tue Lone Exire. By Eugene Lohrke. Ap- 
pleton-Century. $2. 

On the day of Bryan’s nomination in 1896, 
Anton Gerhard staged a speculative coup in 
the produce market that netted him $50,000, 
bringing his total wealth to a half million. 
But on the way to his suburban home in New 
Jersey, he can feel little elation. His thoughts 
are constantly returning to his past life, and 
on the ferry, on the train, even while he 
buys a new carriage as a present for his wife, 
he feels nothing but frustration. That evening 
at home, with the Yankee wife he acquired 
soon after arriving in America from Germany, 
this feeling is climaxed. The barrier of blood 
and background between Gerhard and _ his 
wife can never be hurdled. Mr. Lohrke writes 
well, even with distinction, save when he 
heaves adjectives about too wildly, or when he 
writes tortuous, unwieldy sentences like: “He 
had ten dollars in his pocket, the suit of 
good English cloth that he was wearing, and 
a change of underwear with his books and 
violin in his old trunk at the boarding house 
on Eleventh Street where his room looked out 
over a courtyard with three despondent lilac 
bushes, the sodden remnants of last year’s 
flower garden, and the fire escapes of a small 
factory beyond.” LaurRENCE BELL. 

















@ Going to Europe this Summer, 
you will want to see for yourself the 
much talked about progress being 
recorded in the world’s largest coun- 
try and by its 175 million people. If 
time presses, a few days in Moscow 
and Leningrad will reward you with 





vivid impressions of a rejuvenated 
| people and their works; longer stay- 
| ers can cruise down the Volga, cross 
| the mighty Caucasus, sail along the 
Black Sea Riviera, recreation in lovely 
Crimea. Theatre enthusiasts will be 
glad to know that the Theatre Festi- 
val will occur for the fourth time in 
Moscow and Leningrad September 1 
to 10. Fast air, train and boat connec- 
tions put the metropolitan centers of 
European U. S. S. R. within easy 
reach of more western continental 
cities . .. Moderate all-inclusive rates 
on tours ranging from five to thirty- 
one days are $15 per day first class, 
$8 tourist and $5 third. These in- 
clude hotels, meals, transportation 
on tour, daily sightseeing by car and 
trained guide-interpreters. Travel in- 
cidentals on the basis of the dollar- 
rouble exchange are purchasable at 
moderate prices. Intourist will be glad 
to send on request its 22” x 16” col- 
ored map of the U.S. S. R. and Europe 
as well as illustrated booklet SM-5. 


APPLY TO YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 


em Fs 
farket Gi. Sen Francisco 
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